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TO   HIS   GRACE 

THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 


Mt  Lobd  Archbishop, 

I  feel  that  if  I  were  to  bring  this  volame  be- 
fore the  world  as  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  religion 
of  God  and  the  Wisdom  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christy  and  as  an  exponent  of  the  feelings  of  on6 
half  of  the  British  race^  without  a  dedication  to 
your  Grace, — the  acknowledged  head  of  the  British 
Churches,  and  the  chief  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional religion  of  the  country, — I  should  be  wanting 
in  courtesy,  both  to  the  dignity  of  your  office  and  to 
the  elevated  position  which  you  occupy  in  the  commu- 
nity ;  I  therefore  beg  to  present  the  volume  to  the 
favour  and  attention  of  your  Grace,  and  in  so  doing 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lord  Archbishop, 
Your  Grace's 
Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

A  Christian. 


PREFACE. 


It  has  been  asked  by  five  millions  of  Britons,  each 
of  them  of  sufficient  age  to  know  his  right  hand  from 
his  left — 

Can  we  really  be  religious  without  going  to  church  ? 
Can  a  man  not  be  a  Christian  without  going  to  a  place 
of  public  worship  ? 

When  I  was  a  youth,  I  also  repeatedly  asked  this 
question,  but  without  finding  any  one  to  give  me 
an  answer  in  any  way  sufficient  to  satisfy  my  mind.  I 
determined  therefore,  to  find  an  answer  for  myself,  and 
not  to  be  satisfied  till  I  had  gone  through  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  bearings  of  the  question.  Thousands 
of  my  countrymen  desire  a  solution  of  this  question, 
without  either  the  disposition  or  the  means  of  pursuing 
the  same  course  to  arrive  at  an  answer.  These  I  have 
no  doubt  will  feel  some  interest  in  the  perusal  of  the 
following  papers.  While  they  may  not  be  without 
their  use  to  others,  as  an  humble  attempt  to  give  the 
world  an  explanation  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  conse- 
quences, of  the  greatest  social  phenomenon  of  our  age. 

The  religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  no  means 
results  from  the  appointment  of  the  rest  of  the  seventh 
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day.  Rest  from  labour  and  religious  worship,  are  two 
totally  distinct  things.  If  therefore,  there  is  no  Divine 
law  commanding  the  performance  of  public  worship 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  Church  observance 
of  the  Sunday  is  without  any  foundation  in  the  Word 
of  Grod,  and  the  eternal  truth  of  things;  and  every  man 
is  at  liberty  to  spend  the  day  of  rest  according  to  the 
conviction  of  his  own  mind.     ^^No  man  judging  him 
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SUIfDAY, 
THE  REST  OF  LABOUR. 


BOOK  I. 


A  GENEEAL  VIEW  OE  THE  SUBJECT. 


SUNDAY,  THg,  HF.ST  OF  LABOUR 


THE  AUTHOR^S  PREP^^iUII  Algll^lFjLlITING  THIS  BOOK. 


The  burden  of  our  tale  is  that  Sun  of  rest,  whose 
weekly  rising  hath  poured  the  balm  of  happy  quiet 
into  the  aching  breast  of  labour's  slave,  and  blessed 
the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  toil  with  joy  through  many 
a  weary  age  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

Man  is  a  labourer,  from  the  necessary  circum- 
stances of  his  being  in  this  world,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  natural  constitution  of  that  being,  he  is  incapable 
of  labouring  always.  The  labourer  must  have  rest. 
And  no  provision  that  we  can  imagine  can  be  more 
suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  child  of  toil  than  the 
rest  of  the  seventh  day.  A  hallowed  holiday  in  the 
mind  of  our  race  from  the  immemorial  usage  of  our 
fathers  who  embalmed  the  record  of  its  observance 
in  the  mythic  name  of  the  day.  And  Sunday  will 
continue  to  be  the  holiday  of  toil  revered  in  the  breast 
of  all  but  the  selfish  and  the  unfeeling  to  the  latest 
ages  of  human  labour. 

The  feeling  of  nature  declares  that  man  must  rest 
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from  the  pursuit  of  toil,  but  how  shall  he  spend  the 
day  which  the  traditions  of  his  country  have  hallowed 
to  Best  ?  The  voice  of  Infinite  Goodness  proclaims 
from  the  throne  of  eternity  that  one  day  in  seven  of 
the  labourer's  life  shall  be  separated  from  toil  and 
devoted  to  rest,  and  leaves  the  labourer  at  liberty  to 
spend  the  day  according  to  the  natural  inclination  of 
his  own  mind.  But  man^  more  wise  than  his  Maker, 
has  discovered  that  the  labourer  ought  to  spend  this 
day  of  rest  in  the  reverential  performance  of  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  a  religious  system  which  the  wisdom 
of  ages  has  invented  as  a  substitute  for  spiritual  feel- 
ing and  the  higher  education  of  the  mass  of  mankind. 
It  is  our  object  in  writing  this  book,  to  inquire  into 
the  origin,  progress,  and  utility  of  these  observances, 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  claims  upon  the 
attention  of  mankind. 

The  dawn  of  understanding  poured  all  its  rising 
beams  on  the  author  of  this  work  in  the  fiiUest  pleni- 
tude of  Sunday  religion.  His  infant  feet  were  often 
taught  to  tread  the  temple's  sacred  courts,  at  the 
least  on  three  different  occasions  of  public  worship 
in  the  course  of  the  same  day.  But  the  tie  which 
bound  his  youth  to  the  strict  observance  of  the  day 
of  rest  as  a  season  of  public  worship  was  sometimes 
loosened,  and  his  heart,  naturally  disposed  to  joy, 
was  treated  with  a  feeling  of  the  softening  glow  of 
«unny  scenes  and  the  warbling  melody  of  the  song- 
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sters  of  nature  when  man  had  ceased  to  fill  the  air 
with  the  bustle  and  the  din  of  toil. 

In  that  age  of  the  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  the 
warmth  of  feeling,  when  the  spring-tide  of  life  is 
vanishing  into  the  openiog  mom  of  summer  hours, 
I  spent  my  Sunday  for  some  time  as  a  teacher  at  a 
distance  from  my  usual  place  of  habitation.  And 
it  was  on  my  way  to  the  scenes  of  this  labour  either 
in  riding  along  the  roads  or  in  walking  over  the 
flowery  meads  and  the  cultivated  fields  that  I  was 
first  led  to  meditate  on  the  heaven-appointed  place 
which  external  nature  is  designed  to  hold  in  the  pre- 
paration of  man  for  the  life  of  Eternity.  And  to  con- 
sider both  the  softening  and  the  elevating  influence 
of  the  visible  creation  in  connection  with  the  divine 
teaching  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth. 

After  this,  when  the  youth  of  life  had  fully  vanished 
into  the  maturity  of  manhood  and  circumstances  had 
changed  the  character  of  my  pursuits,  for  nearly 
eleven  years  I  had  the  entire  management  of  the 
working  of  two  Sunday  schools  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  England;  and  it  was  while  superin- 
tending these  schools  during  the  hours  of  service, 
that  I  was  led  to  speculate  more  fully  on  the  utility 
of  our  public  worship  and  the  grounds  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  Then  I 
spent  some  few  years  amongst  the  operatives  of  Lon- 
don.    And  here  I  had  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
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my  speculations  to  bear  on  the  Sunday  life  of  that 
greatest  of  all  gatherings  of  human  activity. 

I  haye,  I  believe,  given  the  most  calm  and  unpre- 
judiced consideration  to  the  whole  subject.  I  have 
considered  it  in  its  relation  both  to  the  honour  of 
God  and  to  the  ixxterests  oi  man.  I  haye  carefully 
weighed  its  relation  to  the  claims  of  religion,  and  to 
the  temp(»rary,  the  local,  and  the  universal  condition 
of  Society,  and  the  nature  of  its  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  present  life,  and  with  the  everlasting 
destiny  of  man  in  the  life  of  the  future. 
In  bringing  this  subject  before  the  world,  I  intend- 
First,  To  give  a  general  view  of  the  whole  quefltion 
at  issue. 

Secondly,  To  consider  more  particularly  the  nature 
and  object  of  the  rest  of  man  from  his  usual  round 
of  toil. 

Thirdly,  To  illustrate  the  origin  and  character  of 
the  modem  British  Sabbatarian  principle. 

Fourthly,  To  consider  the  character  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Sabbatarian  religion  on  the  masses  of 
Society. 

Fifthly,  To  illustrate  the  origin,  nature,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  religious  life  of  man  and  its  connection 
with  the  Grospel  of  Jesus. 
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II. 

THE  FORM  IN  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR^S  VIEWS  ARE 
BROUGHT  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC. 

I  HAD  been  settled  but  a  short  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  when  I  became  acquainted  with 
a  gentleman  of  the  clerical  profession,  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  and  4he  minister  of  Saint  Mary's  Church, 
in  a  suburban  district.  We  had  not  met  many  times 
when  our  conversation  turned  upon  the  condition  of 
tiie  mass  of  the  people  amongst  whom  we  are  living 
in  this  great  city.  And,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that 
his  views  of  society  very  much  coincided  with  my  own. 
We  had  met  but  very  few  times  when  there  seemed 
to  be  a  growing  feeling^  of  interest  in  each  other's 
company,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Doctor  invited  me 
to  call  at  his  house  (Weldon  Lodge),  and  spend  an 
evening  with  him  and  his  family — an  invitation  which 
I  at  once  accepted  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was 
given  to  me.  The  Doctor's  family  consisted  of  him- 
self; Mrs.  BeU,  his  wife ;  Gt*ace  Bell,  his  daughter ; 
and  Rachel  Waneley,  his  niece,  who  had  been  brought 
up  amongst  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  Society 
her  father  was  a  member  until  he  married  the  Doc- 
tor's sister.    But,  though  that  event  excluded  him 
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from  membership,  he  still  continued  amongst  this 
people  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Doctor  Bell  is  a  man  something  above  the  middle 
stature,  well  made,  and  in  a  healthy  condition,  rather 
inclined  to  a  nervous  bilious  temperament,  without 
any  very  strong  feelings ;  a  little  irritable,  but  withal 
kind  and  gentlemanly  in  his  behaviour  and  address. 
He  had  an  excellent  routine  education  in  his  youth ; 
he  is  a  tolerable  proficient  in  the  dead  languages,  and 
thoroughly  master  of  the  scientific  theology  of  his 
class.  He  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  general  scien- 
tific attainments,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
that  he  is  wanting  in  some  knowledge  of  any  science, 
but  that  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  us 
to  know — the  science  of  man.  In  such  a  knowledge 
of  man  as  can  be  derived  from  books,  the  Doctor  is 
by  no  means  wanting,  but  in  that  which  is  derived 
from  the  actual  observation  of  human  activity  and 
from  the  every-day  experience  of  common  life,  he  is 
about  as  wise  now  as  he  was  on  the  day  when  he 
received  his  last  rock  in  the  nursery  cradle*  Still, 
however,  the  Doctor  has  a  theory  of  human  life. 
There  are  dispersed  through  the  Bible  a  number  of 
wise  sayings  respecting  human  nature  imder  some  of 
its  peculiar  conditions  and  circumstances,  and  these 
sayings  have  been  taken  by  the  sages  of  the  Doctor's 
school  as  general  propositions  respecting  humanity 
in  every  state  and  position  in  which  human  beings 
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can  exist  in  the  world.  Every  one  of  these  texts,  the 
Doctor  knows  by  heart,  and  they  constitute  the  whole 
sum  of  his  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  man. 
The  Doctor  has  held  his  benefice,  I  believe,  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  this,  from  its  situation  on  one  of 
the  great  roads  from  London,  has  brought  him  into, 
personal  contact  with  the  Sunday  life  of  the  great 
eity. 

Mrs.  BeU,  the  Doctor^s  wife,  is  a  lady  about  the 
middle  size,  of  a  graceful  form,  easy  manners,  always 
accessible  to  those  who  know  her;  of  a  good  address, 
a  kind  and  a  gentle  tone  of  voice.  Altogether  she 
strikes  you  as  a  person  of  very  ladylike  appearance 
and  behaviour,  wherever  you  see  her.  The  greater 
part  of  her  time  is  spent  amongst  the  poor  people  in 
the  neighbourhood,  by  whom  she  is  most  highly 
valued  both  as  a  friend  and  a  benefactor.  She  is 
plain  in  her  dress  and  appearance,  feeling,  as  she 
often  says,  that  those  who  profess  to  be  the  followers 
of  Jesus  Christ  should  not  be  the  leaders  of  the  fol- 
lies of  the  world.  She  takes  a  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  society,  is  well  read  in  the  philosophy  of 
common  life,  of  strictly  religious  habits,  and  consider- 
able personal  piety. 

Grace,  the  Doctor's  daughter  and  only  child,  is  a 
young  lady  of  considerable  personal  beauty,  fair 
complexion,  dark  hazel  brown  eyes,   and  a  coun- 
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tenance  overflowing  with  soul  and  good  humour. 
Like  her  mother  she  is  plain  in  her  dress,  easy  of 
access,  and  social  in  her  manners.  She  is  a  great 
literary  reader,  especially  of  English  poetry;  ex- 
tremely liberal  in  her  opinions,  and  very  fond  of  her 
garden  and  the  flowers. 

Rachel,  the  Doctor^s  niece,  is  a  young  lady  of 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  an  heiress,  and  an  orphan. 
She  has  a  very  fine  easy  intellectual  face.  She  is 
thoroughly  graceful  in  all  her  movements,  and  with- 
out the  smallest  approach  to  formality  or  affectation, 
and  very  fond  of  select  society.  She  is  well  read  in 
general  literature,  but  more  particularly  in  that  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  When  she  speaks  it  is 
always  with  a  smile  on  her  countenance,  but  softened 
and  subdued  by  the  combined  influence  of  the 
feelings  of  melancholy  and  hope  in  a  mind  of  great 
natural  sweetness.  She  has  been  severely  tried,  and 
she  has  come  out  of  the  fire  of  aflBiction  with  a  mind 
elevated,  exalted,  and  purified  by  its  influence. 
Both  the  young  ladies  are  of  a  very  benevolent 
disposition,  and  often  visit  the  poor  with  Mrs.  Bell, 
without  respect  to  any  difference  of  opinion,  minis- 
tering to  them  as  weU  of  their  wisdom  and  labour  as 
of  their  substance. 

Such  was  the  family  of  my  new  friend  the  Doctor, 
when  I  was  introduced  to  their   acquaintance  by 
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himself  for  the  purpose  of  their  hearing  my  explana- 
tion of  a  question^  in  which  they  each  and  all  felt 
deeply  interested. 

Our  first  evening  was  spent  in  a  general  conversa- 
tion on  the  present  state  of  town  society  in  Britain^ 
in  which  I  took  up  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  vile, 
and  the  wretched;  the  bad  people  who  are  every- 
where spoken  against  in  good  society.  And  for  this 
the  Doctor  gave  me  the  name  of  Philandron,  and  the 
ladies  that  of  Mr.  Charity.  The  one  subject  which 
more  particularly  occupied  our  attention,  is  a  matter 
in  which  my  new  firieiids,  like  myself,  feel  a  great 
personal  interest.  The  very  small  number  of  the 
working  pec^  of  our  towns  who  attend  upon  the 
ordinance  of  public  worship  on  the  LordVday.  And 
it  was  prc^bsed  by  the  Doctor  and  his  family,  that 
when  I  visited  tiiem  again  I  should  bring  with  me  a 
general  statement  of  my  views  on  the  agitated  ques- 
tion of  Sunday  observance.  This  I  consented  to  do^ 
and  the  Doctor  himself  undertook  to  read  it  aloud  to 
the  party. 
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THE  ORDINATION  OF  A  WEEKLY 
DAY  OF  REST. 

III. 

THE    ORIGINAL   DAY   OP   REST. 

As  it  is  our  object  in  these  papers  to  give  a 
general  view  of  the  whole  subject,  we  shall  b^in  with 
the  beginning  of  human  history. 

In  the  beauty  and  the  felicity  of  Eden  there  could 
be  no  need  of  a  day  of  rest,  because  there  was  no 
toil.  There  the  stiffened  Hmb  and  the  fainting  spirit 
of  the  labourer  sought  no  release  from  his  happy  em- 
ployment, because  sin  had  not  yet  condemned  him  to 
eat  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  but  evil 
entered  into  the  world,  and  the  whole  life  of  the 
father  of  men  was  changed. 

The  earth  no  more  brought  forth  his  food  of 
itself,  and  he  had  to  toil  for  his  daily  bread.  Yet  the 
sword  of  justice  had  no  sooner  cleared  the  garden  of 
pleasure  of  its  once*  happy  tenants,  and  sent  them 
forth  to  till  the  ground,  than  the  yearnings  of  the 
Father's  love  beheld  with  compassion  the  fallen  chief 
of  the  lower  world  condemned  to  perpetual  labour,  and 
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appointed  one  day  in  seven  as  a  pause  in  the^ 
endurance  of  the  self-sought  curse. 

How  far  the  sons  of  men  availed  themselves  of  this 
blessing  in  the  early  ages  of  our  race,  it  is  out  of  our 
power  to  relate.  But  as  we  descend  the  stream  of 
time,  there  are  indications  amongst  the  most  ancient 
nations  of  the  earth,  of  a  regard  to  this  division  of 
the  days  of  men.  The  division  of  time  into  periods 
of  seven  days  prevailed  equally  amongst  the  Chaldeans 
and  the  Egyptians,  the  first  nations  of  the  East,  and 
the  Gauls  and  the  Britons  of  the  West. 

We  derive  our  own  division  of  time  into  years, 
months,  and  days,  with  their  names,  from  the  ancient 
Britons,  our  forefathers  and  instructors,  but  not  the 
present  names  of  the  individual  months. 

The  fathers  of  men  beheld  seven  luminous  bodies 
in  the  arch  of  heaven  continually  changing  their 
places,  and  with  them  they  connected  the  sevenfold 
division  of  time.  And  the  various  historic  nations 
gave  to  both  the  days  and  the  planets,  the  names 
suited  to  the  ideas  in  which  the  halo  of  tradition  had 
infolded  their  origin  and  story.  To  the  first  day  of 
tile  week  the  ancient  Britons  gave  the  name  of  Sun- 
day, considering  the  sun  as  the  visible  image  of  the 
Eternal  fountain  of  being.  To  the  second  day  they 
gave  the  name  Monday,  looking  upon  the  moon  as 
the  universal  representative  of  order  and  government. 
The  third  day  they  named  Tuesday,  from  Tuis,  the 
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symbol  of  mind  and  understandings  corresponding  to 
Mercury,  the  God  of  letters.  The  fourth  day  they 
called  Wednesday,  from  Woden,  or  Weden,  the  em- 
blem of  combat,  woe,  or  war,  answering  to  Mars,  the 
God  of  War.  The  fifth  day  they  called  Thursday, 
from  Ty,  Tor,  or  Thor,  the  image  of  rule  Mid  might, 
or  terror,  corresponding  to  Jupiter  the  Thimderer. 
To  the  sixth  day  they  gave  the  name  of  Friday,  from 
Fera  or  Fria,  the  symbol  of  derived  being,  genera- 
tion, and  production,  answering  to  Venus,  the  Goddess 
of  beauty,  generation,  and  affection.  The  seventh 
day  they  called  Saturday,  from  Sator  or  Sador,  suffi- 
ciency or  wisdom.  The  accomplished  plan,  the  finished 
work,  corresponding  to  Saturn,  the  God  of  husbandry. 
Then  followed  the  return  of  Sunday,  and  the  accom- 
plished round  they  called  an  eighth,  or  octave — a 
weeth  or  week. 

Such  were  the  images  of  creation's  course  in  which 
the  patriarchal  wisdom  and  natural  piety  of  our 
primeval  ancestors  instructed  men  in  their  relation 
to  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.  And 
under  the  feelings  inspired  by  lessons  such  as  these 
the  fathers  of  our  race  were  accustomed  to  celebrate 
the  Sunday  as  the  holiday  of  the  week — the  great 
resting  place  in  the  journey  of  toil — according  to  the 
different  culture  of  the  age  and  the  country  in  which 
it  was  observed. 

The  Divine   appointment  was    simply  that  the 
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seventli  part  of  time  should  be  a  day  of  rest  from 
labour.  The  historian  of  the  creation  says^  ^'  God 
blessed  the  seventh  day  and  set  it  apart^  because  that 
in  it  He  had  rested  from  all  His  work,  which  God 
created  and  made/'  Its  sole  provision  was  economic 
— the  rest  of  the  labourer  from  the  toils  of  the  week. 
Best  and  change  are  essential  to  the  weal  of  man  in 
this  world,  and  the  culture  a£  his  body  is  a  matter  of 
no  less  importance  than  that  of  his  spirit.  It  is  the 
fiill  and  perfect  culture  of  the  whole  being  of  man, 
both  body  and  spirit^  and  as  well  in  relation  to  time 
as  to  eternity,  which  alone  can  raise  man  to  the 
highest  place  he  is  capable  of  occupying  in  the  scale 
of  inteUigent  existence. 

We  owe  our  own  day  of  rest  from  the  weekly  pur- 
suit of  toil  to  the  mythic  Sunday  of  our  fore&thers, 
a  day  which  carries  back  in  its  name  a  traditional 
history  to  almost  a  cycle  of  ages  before  the  Catholic 
Church  ordained  the  holiday  of  the  Lord's  day. 

We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  Hebrew 
day  of  restk 
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IV. 

THE  HEBREW  BEST. 

It  is  the  pleasure  of  heaven  to  place  maiv  in  this 
lower  world,  and  it  is  the  first  care  of  the  Father 
of  our  being  to  provide  for  our  welfare  as  long  as  we 
have  an  habitation  on  the  earth,  and  therefore  we  find 
the  keeping  of  a  day  of  rest  from  the  pursuit  of  toil 
for  the  benefit  of  the  labourer  amongst  the  first  and 
the  fundamental  provisions  of  the  Hebrew  economy. 

When  the  Divine  Creator  had  brought  the  house 
of  Israel  to  Sinai,  He  entered  into  a  covenant  with 
the  people,  and  the  observance  of  the  weekly  rest  was 
one  of  its  provisions.  In  the  fourth  article  of  this 
covenant,  the  Hebrew  is  called  upon  to  remember  the 
rest  day,  to  keep  it  holy  or  separate  from  labour  and 
toil,  both  for  himself,  his  family,  his  servants,  and  his 
cattle. 

How  the  Hebrew  labourer  spent  his  day  of  rest 
we  are  not  told  in  the  Divine  record.  But  we  know 
that  he  did  not  spend  it  in  the  performance  of  public 
worship,  because  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  weekly 
public  worship  in  Israel,  neither  was  there  any  place 
for  the  performance  of  such  worship.  The  Taber- 
nacle was  erected  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice,  and 
not  as  a  place  for  singing,  prayer,  and  preaching; 
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had  that  been  its  object  there  mast  have  been  a 
tabernacle  for  every  hundred  families  in  Israel. 
There  is  no  mention  of  a  weekly  public  worship  in 
the  Hebrew  economy  from  the  epoch  of  the  thunders 
of  Sinai  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  Temple  by 
the  Bomans. 

The  law  enjoins  on  the  Israelites  considerable 
strictness  in  the  observance  of  rest  on  the  seventh 
day.  He  is  even  commanded  to  kindle  no  fire;  and 
of  course  not  to  cook  his  food  on  that  day.  But  he 
is  no  where  commanded  to  pray  or  to  sing  on  that 
day  any  more  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week. 

The  restrictions  of  the  law  were  carried  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  Pharisees  on  the  day  of  rest.  But 
however  strictly  they  abstained  from  any  form  of 
employment,  and  from  any  sort  of  labour  on  the  day 
of  rest,  there  is  no  evidence  that  even  they  had 
invented  any  system  of  public  worship  to  be  observed 
on  that  day.  It  was  customary  for  the  Scribes  to 
assemble  the  people  to  hear  the  law  read  and  ex- 
plained in  the  synagogue  on  the  day  of  rest  in  the 
last  ages  of  the  Jewish  state,  but  for  this  there  is  no 
Divine  authority,  and  therefore  it  can  neither  be 
considered  as  a  precept  nor  an  example  to  us.  With 
the  Bible  for  our  guide  we  are  fully  authorised  in 
concluding, — that  in  the  Hebrew  polity  the  rest  of 
the  seventh  day  was  simply  a  rest  from  labour,  with- 
out any  Divine  provision  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  labourer  should  spend  his  time  on  that  day. 
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THE   RELATION    OF   THE    GOSPEL   TO   THE    BEST   OF   THE 
SEVENTH    DAY. 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  a  Divine  life  received  into 
the  heart  of  man  through  the  agency  of  His  own 
word,  and  its  operation  is  wholly  from  within.  It  is 
the  good  seed  sown  in  a  honest  and  good  heart, 
bringing  forth  fruit  with  patience.  The  Gospel 
changes  and  moulds  the  outer  life  simply  and  entirely 
from  the  force  of  its  internal  operation.  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman 
took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the 
whole  was  leavened.  The  word  of  Jesus  is  this 
Divine  leaven,  the  great  working  principle  of  the 
Gospel,  by  whidi  man  is  renewed.  "The  words 
which  I  speak  unto  you  they  are  spirit  and  they  are 
life.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  If  a  man  keep 
my  words  he  shall  never  see  death/*  We  are  there- 
fore prepared  by  the  essential  character  of  the  Gospd 
to  find  that  it  makes  no  kind  of  provision  whatever 
for  the  keeping  of  a  day  of  rest,  because  its  object  is 
not  to  prescribe  any  form  of  outward  activity  to  man, 
but  to  renew  his  inward  life  by  the  culture  of  Divine 
wisdom. 
The  author  of  the  Gospel  did  not  appear  in  Israel 
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few  the  purpose  of  annullmg  any  part  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  That  was  a  work  which  was  left  for  His  second 
coming  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  And  there- 
fore we  are  not  to  expect  from  the  Prophet  of  Naza- 
reth any  new  law  respecting  the  rest  of  the  seventh 
day.  But  there  is  an  evident  design  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  public  life  of  Jesus  to  set  His  Jewish 
disciples  at  perfect  liberty  from  any  very  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  Jewish  law  of  rest.  And  the  Christian 
Jews  continued  for  ages  to  observe  the  rest  of  the 
seventh  day  with  more  or  less  of  strictness,  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  predominance  of  either  the 
Mosaic  or  the  Christian  element  in  the  culture  of 
their  religious  life. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel  there  were  three 
classes  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  the  Jew,  the  Pro- 
selyte, and  the  Gentile.  The  merely  Gentile  disciple 
had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  covenant  of 
Sinai,  nor  any  interest  in  its  provisions ;  and  there- 
fore to  him  the  Hebrew  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  like 
any  other  command  of  the  Jewish  law,  was  a  matter 
of  no  concern,  and  he  never  observed  any  of  its  pro- 
visions. Here  never  was,  nor  ever  could  be,  a 
greater  mistake  than  the  assumption  that  our  Gen- 
tile Sunday  has  any  connection  with  the  Hebrew 
rest  of  the  seventh  day.  The  one  is  a  written  law  of 
the  Mosaic  economy,  and  the  other  a  remnant  of 
one  of  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  human  race. 
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The  Gospel  nowhere  adopts  the  Hebrew  rest  of 
the  seventh  day  as  any  part  of  its  Divine  economy. 
It  nowhere  either  commands  or  recommends  the 
observance  of  that  day  by  the  Gentile  disciple  of 
Jesus.  And  it  nowhere  transforms  that  Hebrew 
day  of  rest  into  a  Christian  rest  to  be  observed  by 
the  Gentile  Christians  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
because  it  neither  ordains,  constitutes,  nor  appoints 
a  day  of  rjBst  to  be  observed  by  the  Gentile  disciple 
of  Jesus  in  any  form  or  manner  whatsoever. 

When  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  to  the  Gen- 
tiles of  the  Roman  empire,  there  was  no  general 
weekly  holiday  observed  by  the  different  nations  of 
that  empire.  And  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to  these 
nations,  the  observance  of  a  weekly  day  of  Tcest 
forms  no  part  of  the  apostolic  teaching.  The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  epistles  of  Paul,  are  totally 
silent  on  the  subject,  and  so  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect  them  to  be  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
Gospel  itself.  And  when  we  consider  the  character 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  Roman  empire 
to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first  preached,  we  shall  find 
that  nothing  would  have  been  more  impracticable 
than  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  weekly  day  of  rest 
into  the  countries  of  that  empire.  The  rich  and  the 
great  there,  as  in  all  other  countries,  had  their  time 
pretty  well  at  their  own  disposal.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  labour  of  the  Roman  empire  was  per- 
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fonned  by  persons  in  a  state  of  servitude.  And  to 
introduce  a  weekly  day  of  rest  amongst  them  would 
have  required  an  entire  social  revolution  in  the 
empire;  a  revolution  which  could  only  be  effected 
by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Roman  senate ; 
a  decree  which  was  never  applied  for,  and  never 
issued^  nor  ever  has  been  issued  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  appointment  of  a  weekly  day  of  rest  has 
never  formed  a  part  of  the  civil  code  of  the  con- 
tinental countries  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  any  of 
the  forms  in  which  those  countries  have  been 
governed  fipom  the  days  of  the  Apostles  down  to  the 
present  age.  The  idea  of  a  weekly  day  of  rest  is, 
JEmd  ever  has  been,  entirely  foreign  both  to  the 
church  and  to  the  Gospel,  except  in  our  own 
country. 

The  observance  of  a  weekly  rest  is  a  matter  of 
social  economy  which  the  Gospel  leaves  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  every  man  who  receives  its  Divine 
teaching.  The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  so  benign,  and 
its  object  so  benevolent,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
opposed  to  anything  which  is  calculated  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  man  either  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
earth  or  as  the  heir  of  eternity.  And,  therefore, 
when  the  Divine  Prophet  of  the  world  appeared  in 
Israel,  He  did  not  abrogate  the  Hebrew  law  of  rest, 
but  only  modi6ed  the  character  of  its  observance  so 
as  to  make  it  more  suitable  to  the  spiritual  nature  of 
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His  Divine  wisdom.  And  if^  as  in  Britain,  the^ 
Grospel  meets  with  the  observance  of  a  weekly  holiday 
as  a  remnant  of  the  first  manifestation  of  &vour  to 
fellen  man,  it  does  not  disannul  this  holiday;  but 
only  so  modifies  the  form  of  its  observance  as  to 
make  it  consistent  with  the  character  of  its  own 
Divine  life. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  the  seventh  part  of 
time  is  set  apart  by  the  Author  of  the  Gospel  as  a 
season  of  public  worship,  and  whether  the  first  day 
of  the  week  was  so  observed  in  the  apostolic  age^ 
the  New  Testament  is  so  entirely  silent  on  the 
matter,  that  to  assert  such  a  thing  as  a  fact  would 
be  one  of  the  most  gratuitous  assumptions  eve^ 
uttered  by  a  sensible  man. 

The  public  worship  of  the  different  bodies  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  in  the  world  is  so  entirely  and 
completely  a  church  invention  of  after  ages,  that 
there  is  not  the  smallest  reference  to  any  one  part 
of  its  performance  in  either  the  revelation  of  the 
Gk)spel  or  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  age.  Its 
textual  preaching,  its  consecrated  houses,  its  music 
and  singing,  its  public  prayers,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  its  sacraments,  are  so  wholly  and  entii^y  a 
church  service,  that  they  have  not  a  shadow  erf 
foundation  in  either  the  precept  or  the  practice  of 
the  New  Testament ;  and  yet,  most  assuredly,  if  it 
had  been  any  part  of  the  object  of  the  Divine  mis- 
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sion  of  the  Son  of  Gk)d  to  found  any  such  institution 
as  the  system  of  the  ecclesiastical  worship  of 
Christendom,  the  New  Testament  would  contain 
some  intimation  of  the  matter.  But  question  that 
Divine  Book  however  you  may,  it  still  maintains  the 
most  perfect  silence  on  the  subject. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  origin  of 
days  of  worship  in  the  church. 
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IV. 

ORIGIN   OF  THE    LORd's   DAY   AS   A   SEASON   OF 
WORSHIP. 

We  read  in  the  Gospel  history  that  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day  after  the  Sabbath,  the  Son  of  God 
arose  from  His  garden  sepulchre  and  appeared  to  one 
of  His  followers,  and  that  He  appeared  to  the  dis- 
ciples who  were  going  from  Jerusalem  to  Emmaus  on 
the  same  day,  to  console  their  mind  and  to  strengthen 
tKeir  faith  in  the  fact  of  His  resurrection ;  and  this 
is  the  shallow  foundation  on  which  the  churchman 
grounds  the  observance  of  this  day  as  a  day  of 
worship. 

Nearly  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Gosr 
pel^ohn  the  Divine  uses  the  term,  "  En  te  kuriake 
emera^^ — on  or  concerning  the^ord^s-day.  But 
whether  the  writer  refers  to  a  day  of  the  week  or  to 
some  indefinite  period  of  time,  is  a  question  which  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  certainty.  And 
yetthis  is  our  only  Scriptui'al  authority  for  calling 
jtheJ;!::§tjijEix  pf  9M  week  the  Lord's-d^y, . 

In  the  agostdiQ^age  the  greater  part  of  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  were  eithgnJews  or  ^wroselxtes  to  the  Mosaic 
economy,  and  they  observed  the  rest  of  the  seventh 
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^^y  TP^^  TTinrP  nr  Iaqq  nf  if  a  purely  TToKi^m  nTmrtiPfftg 
Some  of  the  more  Ze&[01^«  HfthrMaffft  pvpti  wpnt  an  fur 

asto  endeavour  to  bind  all  th^ir  niirifttiftTiiyWI  hr^, 
thren  toobserve  the  Hebrew  Sal}bfttl>a.  But  in  this 
attempt  at  uniformity^  they  were  rAMftfp«1  >^y  R^nt 
Pajd,  who  decided  that  e^ftry  man  g^9nld  o^^,  an  Kp 
was  persuaded  in  his  own  ynind. 

It  was  the  custom  of  thp  first  dJOTplpj^  of  Jf^auR  to 
use  great  hospitality  in  their  social  intercourse.;  and, 
as  the  disciples  of  a  city,  ^enprajjy  ^qet  in  the  honae 

of   arnnp  nnh  hpliPypf  fyr^  ^Yf fY  f^^^^^g  iu  the  WCCk, 

they  therft  hrnlrp  l^yfiadi  (>^  had  a  temperate  social 
meal  together^  at  which  they  ate  and  drank  one  with 
another  in  testimony  of  their  mutual  union  and  equal 
brotherhoodjijuone  common  Master.  At  these  meet- 
ings they  conversed  and  possibly  aan^  tpg^thi^r^  and 
e^^ggl^dLsaajiJuistructed  ^  one  another  in  the  Divine 
^e^  But  there  is  no  ground  on  which  we  can  infer 
that  agdiMfi.  prayer  was  oflfeyed  up  to  either  Christ  or 
to  God  at  these  or  any  other  meetings  of  the  dis- 
ciples in  the  first  age  of  Cnristianity. 

It  is^related'  that  bothJbfifore  .laidafter  on^.of  theae,. 
social  meals_in  the  cily  of  Philippi,  Paul  taught  the 
disciples  and  their  friends  in  the  course  of  the  Satur- 
day nighty  and  continued  his  discourse  until  the  break 
of^  the  morning  on  Sunday.  And  Paul  exhoitg^Ue 
disciples  at  Corinth  to  lagjbgjijiat  they  could  spare 
for  their  jgoor  persecuted  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  on 
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the  first  day  after  the  Ecst — ^that  is,  on  our  Saturday 
night.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  paid  any 
form  of  religious  respect  to  the  first,  or  to  any  other 
day  of  the  week  during  the  first  century  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  second  and  in  the  former  part  of  thft  third 
century  of  .Chriatiamty,  there  was  a  wide  profession 
of  the  discipleship  of  Jesus  withojjt  any  real  reception 
of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  the  GospfJ; 
and  t9  satisfy  the  ritual  CKaringa.  of  these  haHJew, 
half  h.eatfeeii,  and  half  Christian  professors  of  the 
Gospid^he  Catholic  Church  arose  out  of  a  perverted 
conception  of  the  apostolic  teaching,  and  assumed  an 
outffiMaiiJrganizationjtnd  a  definite  fonn  on  the^sut- 
face^  of ^jpdety.  Its  jninisters  invented  by  dow 
degrees  a  form  of  outward  devotion  and  an  ordinal 
of  religious  service  to  suit  the  wanta  of  its  members, 
and  the  seventh^he  sixtli,  the  fii^stt  And.  the  Jcuirth 
days  of  the  week  became  the  distinguished  ttaa^^of 
its  perfortaance,  but  the  preference  was  generally 
given  to  the  seventh  as  the  day  of  the  Hebrew  Sabr 
bath»  Matins  were  said  j^d  sung  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  at  the  house  of  some  disciplC)  when 
the  believing  neighbours  met  together  and  joined  in 
the  exercise  of  singing  and  prayer,  the  word  of  God 
was  read  and  explained,  or  an  exhortation  given  to 
steadfastness  and  a  holy  life.    At  the  first,  by  any 
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one  of  the  number  who  was  moved  by  the  Spirit  to 
perform  such  a  work,  and  afterwards  by  a  minister 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  After  which,  each  one 
went  to  his  usual  calling  or  employment  until  the 
eyening  when  the  disciples,  who  lived  near  to  each 
other,  again  assembled  for  evensong,  and  often  kept 
up  their  meetings  to  the  hour  vf  ^^^^^^g^^  No  idea 
having  yet  entered  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
merely  Gentile  disciple  of  Jesus  of  marking  out  any 
one  of  the  days  of  the  week  as  a  holy  day  by  an  entire 
cessation  from  the  pursuit  of  labour.  But;  a  CTfnt  p""^ 
of  thfi  Church  hpiii^  (imposed  gf  Hcb?:^^  c^W£rto.to 
the{^thQ£G^^;j^  much  atteutinu  was  givtadby  theai 
to  t^5^  YV^^rvaurfi  irf  thft  Hlihrfiy  Sab^p^^  And  the 
Jews  and  proselytes,  with  their  friends,  J£sl;gd«dQCacd« 

illg   faLJhfi   law  ?Jld  tfl^    pniTflnftnt   frnin    fliPir   nt^ml 

rgSgd  ^f  labwr  m  th^l?  dgy. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  third,  in  tl^f^  fTO^!^r  ^r\(\  in 
the  fifth  centuries,  the  GejBJtite,,elgment  in  the  Chur^ 
ingrawedJlLsuch^gQ^xtj^  that  it  attained  aiigsidfid 
pifidflmiuancfi,  and  the^j^dayjo^^^lJi^  he- 

(^me^^ihgafihk^  and  the  most  d^tinguished  daysjof 
rplijyif^^f|.g^r^4f»A.  Tho  mcetiugs  of  the  professed  fol- 
lowers of  the  Son  of  God  began  to  be  held  in  separate 
buildings  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century,  qad 
before  the  fifth,  the  temples  of  pa^nism  were  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  Church 
itself  became  a  duly  and  regidarly  organized  body^^ 
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and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  l^sk  and  important  cisii 
institution*  And  the  world  behdd  in  the  prc^essing 
followers  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth^  a  weU-defined 
and  illnstrious  worldly-  society,  to  which  it  was  an 
honour  to  belong,  and  which  might  be  used  aa  an 
effective  engine  of  the  state  in  binding  the  people  in 
the  fetters  ci  subjecticm  to  its  arbitrary  will  and 
unrighteous  authcmty. 

It  is  said  by  Sozomfin,  the  Church  historian^ 
that  Constantino  the  Great  auspended  buaii^isjl^e 
Courts  of  JuatLce»  and  in  the  other  civil  o^Sces^f 
the  empke  firsA  on-.the-Snndajj;*  as  the  great  feastof 
thg„  churcL  about  the-ypar,  i\?A,  and  soon  afterwjacds 
fmJhSLEMs^,  as  the,g]EjBat  fmtJii  the  feithfol.  That 
these  days  might  be  devoted  with  less  interruption  to 
the  purposes  of  public  worship^  matins  were  now  said 
at  a  later  hour  in  the  mornings  to  which  the  Euchar- 
istic  service  succeeded;  and  evensong  was  chaunted 
at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  evening,  to  suit  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  superior  classes  of  society,  who  now  bowed 
at  the  fashionable  altar  of  the  church,  and  listened  with 
delight  to  the  studied  essays  of  her  eloquent  preachers. 

The  church  had  now  two  Weekly  holidays,  and 
two  days  of  public  worship  in  each  week,  for  th§ 
benefit  of  the  outer  worshiper;  but  the  more  devout 
seldom  attended  on  the  performance  of  this  worship. 
The  jgrstem  was  invented  for  that  numerous  cld$8  of 
persons  who  wished  to  make  an  outward  professioii  of 
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pjisty.  while  they  pxirsned  their  ccmrse  along  the  higfa- 
way  of  life^  wiliiofd;  any  particular  effort  of  aelf-denial, 
and  fer  that  more  mumerous  clara  of  penons^  whose 
ignorance  and  want  of  mental  exertkm,  eiFer  lead 
than  to  desire  a  place  for  liiear  sonl^s  rest  in  some 
institiitionofpc^nlarsuperstitioa.  llie  well  instructed 
Oiristiins  of  those  ages  were  seldom  found  in  a  house 
of  worsfaqL  They  i^nt  inuch  of  their  time  at  home 
and  m  the  fidds,  in  private  prayer  and  Dmne  medi- 
tation ;  while  others  assaiacied  a  retired^  a  redose^  or 
a  hermit  hfe^  the  greatest  of  diurch  teachers  main- 
taining, that  the  institutioa  of  public  worship  was 
not  for  them^  but  for  the  ignorant,  tiie  unlearned,  and 
the  outer  worshipper. 

IilJIip  foiiowiTig  flgfi»jaa^.&st  ,4as:^i]i^we^k, 

of  all  the  pthgi;,fg^^g.Qf  the  churchy  andjjfifiwnfi^ 
general  holiday^  under  the  name  of  jthe  Lord^s  Day. 

LSfi]ya:jO&JSU^B^^  church, 

and  the intervalspf  WOT^hip were  eiBployed  insuchpur- 
suits  jgjgiteiiiie4ifferent3cUn8^^^^  the  several 

individuals  who  on  this  day  had  their,  time  at  their  own 
disposal;  and  such  it  remains  in  all  the  continental 
countries  of  Europe  to  the  present  day.  When  the 
hours  of  worship  are  over,  the  day  is  a  holiday :  so  it 
was  appointed  at  the  first,  and  so  it  has  continued.  But 
this  Constantinian  holiday  of  the  church  is  a  thing 
altogether  distinct  in  its  object  from  the  rest  of  labour 
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ordained  by  the  Creator.  The  Creator  reserved  the 
seyenth  part  of  time  from  the  pursuit  of  toil  wholly 
and  entirely^  for  the  economic  benefit  of  the  weary, 
worn,  and  sweating  labourer,  that  he  might  rest  from 
his  work  and  renew  his  strength.  But  the  Constan- 
tinian  holiday  of  the  Lord^s  day  was  appointed  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  church,  that  she  might  have  a 
set  time  in  which  she  could  drill  the  mass  of  the 
people  into  a  form  of  outward  piety,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  her  system  of  public  worship. 

We  have  now  to  trace  a  new  development  of  the 
church  idea  of  the  Lord^s  day — a  development  of  this 
idea  altogether  limited  to  our  own  country,  and  to  the 
last  three  hundred  years  of  our  history. 
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VII. 

MODEBN    BBITISH    DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE    CHUBCH 
IDEA  OF  THE   LOBD^S   DAY. 

DintiNo  the  middle  ages^  the  force  of  true  religion, 
and  the  powers  of  the  church  superstition  combined^ 
had  held  the  mind  of  the  multitude  of  men  in  subjec- 
tion to  some  form  of  reasonable  propriety^  and  some 
decency  of  outward  action  in  the  views  of  the  more 
wise  and  virtuous  of  the  community.  But  the  ex- 
panding feeling  of  the  fifteenth  century,  considerably 
loosened  the  hold  of  ancient  associations  upon  the 
character  and  the  activity  of  men.  And  the  conflict 
ci  rival  theories  and  opposing  interests  between  Fa* 
pist  and  Protestant  in  the  following  age,  gave  the 
greater  license  to  the  prevailing  evil,  and  the  good 
men  of  that  day,  entirely  mistaking  the  real  character 
of  religion,  turned  aU  their  attention  to  public  wor- 
ship as  the  great  and  effectual  instrument  of  regene- 
rating society ;  and  fixing  upon  Sunday  as  the  great 
day  of  worship,  they  first  directed  their  attention  to 
the  outward  correction  of  the  manners  of  the  people 
on  that  day. 

It  was  then,  when  the  political  atmosphere  of  the 
churches  in  Britain  was  cleared  from  the  dark  me- 
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teor  of  papal  influence^  and  the  principle  of  faith  was 
assumed  to  be  the  sum  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
Christian,  that  the  law  was  first  brought  in  as  a 
help-meet  to  the  Gospel  in  promoting  a  due  regard 
to  the  stricter  Sabbatical  principles  of  the  church, 
and  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  the  reign  of 
the  youthful  and  pious  Edward  the  Sixth,  to  enforce 
the  better  observance  of  the  Lord^»-day.  The  meore 
devout  of  the  following  generations  beholding  with 
sorrow  the  continued  failure  of  even  Protestantism  to 
produce  that  national  regeneration  which  they  had 
expected  and  earnestly  desired*  Their  hearts  sank 
within  them  at  the  moral  depravity  c^  society,  and 
their  souls  turned  with  intense  desire  towards  the 
sword  of  justice  as  an  assisting  agent  capable  of  eSecU 
ing  that  which  the  preaching  of  faith  had  not  been 
able  alone  to  accomplish,  overlooking  the  important 
fact  that  in  employing  the  law  to  extend  the  domi- 
nicMi  of  Christ,  they  were  filling  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Gospel  with  the  repulsive  scent  of  the  sulphurous 
lake  instead  of  the  attractive  and  beautiful  aroma  of 
the  flowers  of  Paradise. 

These  well-intended  exertions  produced  at  times 
the  whited  waU  and  painted  sepulchre  of  outside  con« 
formity;  but,  alas,  for  the  hopes  of  deluded  man, 
within  there  was  nothing  but  the  putrid  dust  of  sin 
and  corruption.  And  such  has  been  our  harvest  of 
polluted  firuit  from  this  soil,  that  we  behold  the  pro-. 
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fessed  minister  of  Christ  fer  more  intent  upon  the 
compulsive  prostration  of  the  outer  man  before  the 
visible  shrine  of  public  devotion  than  in  the  diffusion 
amongst  the  sons  of  men  of  the  heavenly  principle  of 
divine  charity.  The  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour^ 
that  inner  manna  of  the  heart  which  alone  can  give 
life  to  society ;  that  true  leaven  of  the  Spirit  which 
can  alone  leaven  the  whde  lump  of  fallen  humanity. 
While  the  mantle  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
appears  to  have  &Jlesa  almost  alone  on  the  Philan- 
thropist of  the  worid^  to  us  the  Gospel  is  no  longer 
a  message  oi  peace,  of  love^  and  of  life^  but  a  mi- 
nistry of  the  sword  of  condemnaticm  and  of  deaths 
and  Terror  has  become  the  watchword  of  religiini. 

We  have  here  arrived  at  a  pmnt  in  our  sulgect  at 
which  it  is  quite  necessary  to  adjcnit  either  that  tii^ 
Gospel  has  entirely  fiuled  to  meet  the  wants^  the 
conditions^  and  the  hopes  of  mm,  or  that  the  Gospd 
and  the  Church  are  totally  distinct  things.  It  is  our 
object  now  to  consider  this  questioii* 
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VIII. 

THE  GOSPEL  AND  THE  CHURCH  TWO  DISTINCTLY 
OPPOSITE  THINGS. 

In  everything  relating  to  the  Gospel  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  our  only  authority ;  and  if  we  study  that 
Divine  Book  with  an  unprejudiced  mind  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  something  so  benevolent^  so  liberal^ 
80  generous^  so  true  to  human  nature  in  the  Gospel 
record ;  such  wisdom,  such  truth,  and  such  goodness 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus ;  and  something  so  pure> 
80  disinterested,  and  so  elevated  in  His  spirit ;  such 
to  overwhelming  fiilness  of  divinity  in  His  life  and 
character,  that  no  good  man  can  willingly  doubt  but 
that  He  is  really  and  truly  all  that  He  represented 
himself  to  be,  The  Word  of  God  to  man ;  and,  as 
such,  the  Divine  life  of  the  world.  And  imder  the 
impression  of  this  feeling  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
if  the  Gospel  fails  to  effect  all  the  good  in  society 
which  from  its  character  we  might  reasonably  expect 
it  to  accomplish,  it  must  be  from  some  circumstance 
or  accident  connected  with  its  propagation  rather 
than  from  any  essential  defect  in  the  nature  of  its 
Divine  wisdom.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look 
in  vain  through  the  life  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  not 
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only  for  the  church  itself^  but  for  anything 
bling  the  church.  In  the  four  Gospels  we  meet  with 
nothing  like  the  organization  of  an  institution — no- 
thing like  the  institution  of  a  system  of  religion — ^no 
constitutions  of  government — no  canons  of  order — 
no  ordinals  of  service — no  articles  of  faith — no  con- 
secrated buildings^  nor  any  litui^  of  worship.  And 
yet  if  the  Author  of  the  Gospel  were  the  founder 
of  the  Church,  we  ought  to  have  His  book  of  the  law 
foraU  these  things,  as  we  have  the  books  of  Moses 
constituting,  ordaining,  and  determining  every  par- 
ticular of  the  Sinaitic  economy.  And  in  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  of  this  character  we  believe  that 
we  have  every  right  to  conclude  that  the  Author 
of  the  Gospel  is  not  the  founder  of  the  Church,  and 
that  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  are  two  totally  dis- 
tinct things. 

If  we  attentively  compare  the  teaching  of  the 
Gospel  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  we  shall 
find  that  our  subject  is  materially  affected  by  the 
admission  of  the  fact  that  the  Gt)spel  and  the  Church 
are  not  the  same  things,  and  that  the  Author  of  the 
one  is  not  the  founder  of  the  other. 

The  Gospel  is  the  revelation  of  a  Divine  wisdom. 
Jesus,  the  Author  of  the  Gospel,  was  a  Teacher — 
"This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  Him/'  "He  that 
heareth  my  [word  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent 
me  hath  everlasting  life.'' 
c2 
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The  Church  is  a  system  of  religion,  an  instituticHi 
of  forms  of  worship,  modes  of  devotion,  and  theories 
of  belief. 

He  Gospel  is  a  Divine  life  in  man,  the  words  of 
Jesus  giving  a  new  principle  of  life  to  the  human 
heart.  ^*  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  they  are 
spirit  and  they  are  life.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  if  a  man  keep  my  words,  he  shall  never  see 
death/' 

The  Church  life  is  an  outward  culture  of  ordi- 
nances, of  beliefs,  rites  and  observances,  as  means  of 
grace. 

The  Gospel  directs  men  to  worship  the  Father  in 
the  spirit  and  in  the  truth  alone.  ''When  thou 
prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  pray  to  thy  Father 
which  seeth  in  secret.'*  "  The  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  the  spirit  and  the  truth.'' 

The  Church  ordains  a  system  of  public  worship, 
and  directs  men  to  pray  with  a  loud  voice,  that  they 
may  be  heard  of  other  men.  And  teaches  men  to  pray 
in  the  hearing  of  others  on  all  suitable  occasions. 

The  Gospel  discourages  or  forbids  all  audible  wor- 
ship in  public  places,  as  in  market-places,  in  comers 
of  streets,  and  in  public  buildings^  and  also  all 
temple  worship.  *'  Jesus  saith  unto  her,"  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  "Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh, 
when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at 
Jerusalem  worship  the  Father.    Because  God  is  a 
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spirit^  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  in 
the  spirit  and  in  the  truth.^^ 

The  Churdi  erects  temples  for  worship,  and  main- 
tains that  the  s^rvioe  of  i^rayer  and  praise  performed 
m  a  CQn8e(a*ated  house  is  more  acceptable  to  God 
than  such  service  can  be  when  it  is  performed  in  any 
other  place. 

Tbe  Goq^l  sets  bef<»re  men  the  exionple  of  the 
performance  of  worship  in  a  secret,  retired,  and 
sednded  place,  and  without  any  ai^ble  utterance  in 
the  presence  cf  others,  as  the  perfect  pattern  of  all 
our  worship. 

The  Church  (»*dains  outward,  visible,  and  audible 
woreMp ;  makes  it  the  great  object  of  h^  labour  to 
cidl  men  to  the  atti^dance  on  the  peifiHrmance  of 
that  wcHTship  as  the  chief  duty  of  a  regions  life. 

The  GK)spel  ai^cints  no  body  of  teadiers  of  ifcs 
Ddiwe  wisdom,  Imt  leaves  this  work  open  to  any  man 
whose  nataral  s^tii^ide  to  t^sch^  whose  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  whose  inclination,  lea&  him  to 
undertake  such  a  work. 

B»e  Church  <Mdain6  a  body  of  men  to  teach  her 
IHrinciples,  and  to  perform  hear  rites,  wh<»n  she  endows 
with  su!i^  a  Divine  iofluence,  as  to  make  their  word 
while  thej  are  performiiig  her  work  to  be  the  word 
of  God. 

The  Gospel  is  so  entirely  a  enlture  of  the  inner 
life  that  it  ordains  no  i^me  process  or  form  of  outward 
observance  whatsoever. 
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The  Church  is  so  entirely  a  culture  of  the  outer 
life  that  its  whole  system  consists  of  forms  of  worship 
and  attendance  upon  ordinances  and  means  of  grace. 

Such  is  the  directly  opposite  character  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  Church,  that  if  one  is  truth,  the  other  must 
be  a  fable.  And  if  the  Church  is  a  revelation  of 
truth,  the  Gospel  must  be  a  miserable  failure,  a 
cunningly  devised  delusion,  and  an  infinite  mistake. 

If  the  Gospel  represents  the  character  of  the 
Creator  more  in  accordance  with  His  own  manifesta- 
tion of  Himself  in  the  visible  world;  if  it  represents 
the  nature  and  the  character  of  man  more  in  accord- 
ance with  our  every-day  experience  of  human  nature; 
and  if  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  is  an  open  and  known 
fact,  standing  out  before  the  world  in  all  the  simpli- 
city of  the  plain  and  naked  truth  of  names,  dates, 
and  places,  which  may  be  comprehended  by  the 
humblest  and  the  most  unlearned;  while  the  Church, 
in  her  system  of  creeds,  constitutions,  canons,  ordinals, 
and  liturgies,  is  so  entirely  mythic  as  to  be  able  to 
give  no  actual  fact  of  either  person,  place,  or  time, 
for  the  origin  of  any  one  single  link  of  her  whole 
chain  of  constituent  elements,  nor  for  one  limb  of 
her  whole  body  of  fundamental  principles,  every 
unprejudiced  person  must  at  once  confess  that  the 
Church  bears  in  her  artificial  frame  the  whole  and 
entire  character  of  a  cunningly  devised  fable.  While 
the  Gospel,  in  all  the  reality  of  positive  fact  xtnd 
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natural  siitiplicity^  presents  to  tlie  mind,  through 
every  lineament  of  its  Divine  form,  the  living  con- 
viction of  its  eternity  of  truth. 

Here  the  Doctor  paused.  For  some  little  time  he 
had  slightly  hesitated,  and  now  he  stopped  as  if  to 
take  breath  for  what  was  to  come  after.  And  Grace, 
as  though  she  saw  something  in  her  father's  mind 
which  he  was  hardly  prepared  to  digest,  immediately 
remarked: — "I  see  nothing  personal,  father,  in  what 
you  have  read.  It  is  not  the  persons  who  carry  out 
the  system  of  the  Church,  but  the  Church  itself  which 
is  dealt  with  in  this  paper .^^  "Whereupon  the  family 
entered  into  the  following  conversation  : — 

DocTOB. — ^Whether  the  paper  were  perscmal  or 
not,  Grace,  I  feel  so  much  interest  in  this  subject, 
that  I  should  wish  to  give  the  most  patient  consider- 
ation to  its  contents. 

'  Rachel. — Thou  hast  often  told  us,  uncle,  that  it 
is  quite  necessary  to  distinguish  betwixt  a  bad 
system  and  those  who  are  engaged  by  their  profes- 
sion in  carrying  out  its  objects  and  provisions.  And 
I  am  sorry  that  it  was  thy  destiny  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion which  renders  it  necessary  for  thee  to  do  many 
things  that  are  very  disagreeable  to  thy  better 
feelings. 

DocTOB. — It  is  the  feeling  of  my  own  position 

which  affects  my  mind  in  the  reading  of  this  paper. 

I  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
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present  churcli  system  does  not  promote  the  real 
welfare  of  society. 

Grace. — ^We  have  all  alike  come  to  this  oon- 
clusion,  father. 

Doctor. — Yes,  but  I  did  not  feel  quite  prepared 
to  discuss  the  subject  in  the  way  in  which  our  friend 
has  brought  it  before  us  in  this  paper. 

Mr.  Charity. — I  am  sure,  Doctwr,  you  are  quite 
aware  that  I  have  no  wish  to  hurt  your  feelings.  I 
have  written  what  I  sincerely  bdiere  to  be  Ihe  truth, 
but  I  haye  no  wish  whaterer  to  convert  you  or  any 
one  of  your  family  to  my  view  of  the  subject*  I 
have  no  wish  to  put  forth  my  opinions  in  any  com- 
pany whatever,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  drop  the 
subject  altogether  in  our  future  intercourse. 

Doctor. — On  no  account,  my  firiend.  I  believe 
I  speak  the  sentiments  of  my  fieunily  when  I  say, 
that  we  are  anidous  to  hear  anything  you  have  to 
say  (m  this  important  questicm,  and  knowing  my 
position,  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  any  little  expres- 
sion of  my  feelings,  in  opposition  to  your  mode  of 
treating  the  subject; 

Eachel.  —  K  I  TUiderstand  firiend  Charity 
rightly,  he  is  not  defending  a  set  of  opinions,  but 
explaining  his  view  of  a  great  social  phenomenon; 
and  nothing  can  give  me  more  pleasure  ihxn  to  go 
quite  through  the  matter. 

Doctor. — It  is  very  difficult  for  a  man  to  break 
up  all  the  old  associations  of  his  life. 
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Mr.  Chakity. — Yes,  Doctor,  I  know  what  it 
was  to  do  this  at  twenty-three,  but  I  felt  it  to  be  a 
duty,  and  duty  is  my  inexorable  law. 

Mas.  Bell. — It  requires  a  strong  mind  to  sacri- 
fice the  whole  of  our  self-interest,  and  all  the  plea- 
sures of  fri^idship  for  the  good  of  society. 

Bachel. — It  certainly  does,  aunt;  but  this  self- 
denial  has  been  more  or  less  the  distinctiye  cha. 
racteristic  of  the  best  men  of  every  age,  and  it 
seems  almost  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
we  should  in  some  degree  sacrifice  ourselves  if  w^ 
would  do  any  real  good  to  others. 

DocTOB. — I  am  certainly  inspired  with  this  feeling, 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  my  friends  on  the 
subject.  I  feel  the  good  of  my  fellow-men  to  be 
an  object  far  more  worthy  of  attainment  than  the 
gratification  of  even  my  best  personal  feelings. 

Mr.  Charity. — It  has  long  been  my  opinion, 
that  we  cannot  really  glorify  QoA  in  any  other  way 
than  by  making  our  whole  life,  conduct,  and  conver- 
sation^ to  minister  to  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-man, 
as  a  being  both  of  time  and  of  eternity. 

Doctor.  —  Next  week,  then,  my  friend,  I  shall 
feel  great  pleasure  in  proceeding  with  our  subject. 
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IX. 


THE  DIFfLEKENCE  BETWIXT  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE 
GOSPEL^  AN  ORIGINAL  DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  PROCESS 
OP   HUMAN   CULTURE. 

The  line  of  distinctive  difference  which  we  have 
drawn  betwixt  the  Gospel  and  the  Chnrch,  is  a  much 
older  principle  in  the  history  of  human  culture  than 
either  the  origin  of  the  Church  or  the  advent  of  the 
Gospel. 

For  the  last  four  thousand  years  two  totally  and 
entirely  distinct  views  of  human  nature  have  pre- 
vailed amongst  men,  and  the  world  has  been  divided 
between  two  altogether  opposite  views  of  human 
culture. 

One  of  these  views  may  be  denominated  Wisdom, 
and  the  other  Ritualism ;  one  Philosophy,  and  the 
other  Superstition ;  the  first  is  the  wisdom  of  Gt)d, 
the  other  is  the  invention  of  man. 

The  Ritualist  contemplates  the  individual  man  as 
an  originally  evil  being,  whose  activity  may  be 
moulded,  whose  energies  may  be  fettered,  and  whose 
life  may  be  directed  by  certain  outward  processes, 
and  certain  inspirations  of  Divinity  communicated 
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to  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  a  course  of 
visible  rites,  performed  by  a  secretly  appointed 
minister  of  heaven^  endowed  with  divine  powers  and 
qualities  not  possessed  by  other  men.  Such  were  all 
the  ancient  religious  systems  of  the  world,  and  such 
is  the  Catholic  church  from  its  first  foundation  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Gospel  to  the  present  day. 
This  system  in  its  original  elements  is  unchangeable, 
however  much  its  secondary  principles  may  be  varied. 
It  has  remained  essentially  the  same  from  its  first 
foundation  in  old  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  to 
its  last  development  by  the  saints  of  America.  Its 
fundamental  elements  are — a  divinely  appointed 
ministry  of  religion,  a  system  of  public  worship,  and 
certain  performances  through  the  medium  of  which 
the  Divinity  is  communicated  to  man.  This  culture 
is  entirely  human,  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  of  the 
sense  sensuous;  and,  without  a  union  with  something 
better,  its  tendency  is  to  extract  every  spark  of 
Divinity  out  of  the  spiritual  life  of  human  nature. 

The  man  of  wisdom  contemplates  individual 
human  nature,  as  to  a  certain  extent  originally  divine 
in  every  human  being,  goodness  in  the  nature  of 
every  man  continually  mixed  with  evil ;  he  believes 
that  from  the  first  and  smallest  opening  qf  the  under- 
standing of  man,  the  Divinity  lives  and  moves  within 
his  being,  as  it  once  moved  on  the  face  of  the  mighty 
waters  of  the  unformed  earth,  and  he  feels,  moreover^ 
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that  this  indwelling  Divinity  links  man  to  the  Infinite 
Divinity  of  the  universe^  and  he  looks  upon  men  as 
the  intelligent  of&pring  of  the  Infinite  Intelligence : 
as  the  living,  owned,  and  acknowledged  children  of 
the  Father  of  being.  He  feels  that  this  inner  dii^nity, 
like  a  diamond  hidden  in  the  grosser  earth,  is  en-^ 
shrouded  in  a  depraved  nature,  and  surrounded  by  an 
evil  world,  and  he  believes  it  to  be  his  province  to 
assist  this  living  spark  of  the  eternal  Spirit-^this  in- 
dwelling goodness,  to  unfold  its  enei^es^  to  subdue 
the  grosser  nature,  to  overcome  the  evil  circumstances 
of  its  beiQg,  and  to  realize  its  union  with  the  Fountain 
of  goodness,  the  Father  of  its  existence.  Of  this 
philosophy^  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  the  perfection,  and 
Jesus  himself  is  the  highest,  the  noblest,  the  most 
Divine  of  all  philosophers.  He  is  essentially  the 
Word  of  the  Father,  the  Wisdom  of  God :  for  Infinite 
Wisdom  itself  has  hidden  in  Him,  as  the  Teach^  of 
men,  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Father  to  gather 
together  in  one  all  things  in  the  Christ.  To  collect 
into  one  body  aU  the  scattered  rays  of  Divine  wisdom, 
which  had  lighted  up  the  conscience  of  universal  man 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  had,  to  a  more  or 
less  extent,  found  their  record  in  the  poetry,  the 
prophecy,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  world.  To  gather 
these  rays  together,  as  He  once  gathered  together  the 
diffused  Ught  of  Creation;    to  form  the  luminous 
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bodies  of  our  heavenly  system,  and  to  form  them 
into  one  perfected  whole  in  the  Person  of  the  Divine 
Word,  and  so  to  give  to  them  the  stamp  of  eternal 
Divinity  through  Him  who  is  the  Smi  of  righteous- 
ness to  the  whole  moral  world. 

Life  and  immortality  were  not  created,  but  brought 
to.  light  by  the  Gospel.  They  existed  before,  as  light 
existed  before  the  sun ;  but  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
tiiey  are  brought  to  the  embodied  daylight  of  Divine 
certainty,  and  eternal  reality. 

The  process  by  which  these  two  systems  of  culture 
carry  on  their  work,  is  as  widely  different  as  the 
systems  themselves. 

The  BatuaUst,  regarding  the  whole  nature  of  man 
as  evil,  sees  nothing  in  him  but  one  vast  mass  of  cor- 
ruption, continually  unfolding  itself  from  his  youth 
upwards^  as  naturally  as  the  bud  is  expanded  into  the 
leaf,  he  considers  it  to  be  his  business  to  shrieve 
the  soul  by  an  outward  culture  of  means  of  grace,  a 
course  of  services  and  offerings  to  an  ideal  Divinity  of 
his  own  creation,  and  by  ingrafting  in  the  mind  a 
reverential  faith  in  his  operations,  he  communicates  a 
new  spirit  of  hope  to  the  affections  of  the  worshipper, 
through  which  his  religious  life  becomes  one  con- 
tinued dream  of  some  glorious  felicity  to  come,  to 
which  he  is  to  be  transported  after  death.  The  cul- 
ture of  his  own  heart  and  mind,  and  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  are  matters  of  as  little  concern  to  the  man 
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of  rites  and  means  of  grace,  as  if  he  had  himself  n6 
individual  being  in  the  creation  of  Gk)d,  and  no  in- 
terest in  the  life  of  his  own  race. 

The  teacher  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  on  the  contrary, 
regards  the  essential  good  as  having  a  place  in  every 
man  at  his  beginning.  He  looks  upon  the  higher 
part  of  man  as  the  direct  offspring  of  a  father  infinitely 
pure  and  good ;  and  hence  he  considers  his  own  work 
to  be,  to  bring  out  the  latent  germ  of  goodnesss  into 
the  whole  life  of  man ;  and  as  the  spirit  is  the  direct 
workmanship  of  the  Fountain  of  goodness,  he  expects 
continual  assistance  from  Him  in  the  doing  of  this 
work.  His  business  is  not  to  put  the  good  into  the 
man,  but  to  bring  it  out  in  his  life;  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  that  good  which  God  himself  has 
planted  there.  And  he  seeks  to  promote  this  cul* 
ture  both  by  precept  and  by  example,  and  to  lead  the 
man  forth  in  the  conquest  of  the  evil,  until  the  flesh 
is  subdued  to  the  spirit.  If  this  work  is  neglected  in 
the  infant  man,  and  the  divine  life  receives  no  early 
culture,  he  becomes,  to  a  great  extent,  the  victim  of 
passion,  appetite,  and  temper,  but  the  good  in  some 
degree  still  remains.  It  is  the  work,  therefore,  of  the 
teacher  of  the  Divine  philosophy,  to  seek  out  the 
hiding  place  of  this  good,  in  the  depths  of  the  inner 
nature,  and  by  a  course  of  divine  teaching,  to  bring 
the  hidden  spark  of  divinity  into  a  new  state  of  life, 
to  renew  its  communion  with  the  Father,  and  by  the 
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constant  increase  of  its  spiritual  energy,  to  overcome 
the  vicious  life,  until  the  man  becomes  a  new  creature, 
and  the  one  principle  of  truth  and  divine  affection 
becomes  the  fundamental  element  of  his  activity. 

The  two  forms  of  culture,  also,  assign  to  man  a 
different  and  opposite  principle  of  activity. 

The  Situalist  makes  all  the  activity  of  man  to  be 
governed  by  self,  and  all  the  actions  of  his  life  to  ori«* 
ginate  in  a  principle  of  pure  selfishness.  He  teaches 
us  that  man  is  so  constituted  from  his  birth,  that  the 
final  resolutions  of  his  will  are  always  determined  by 
that  which  he  believes  to  be  most  conducive  to  his  own 
enjoyment,  his  own  good,  or  his  own  happiness,  and 
hence  it  determines  the  constitution  of  his  nature  to 
be  such  as  to  bring  the  whole  circle  of  his  activity 
entirely  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  personal  interest, 
without  any  thing  purely  social  in  his  natur^.  The 
whole  man  is  an  absolutely  selfish  being. 

The  Divine  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  looks 
upon  man  as,  from  the  instant  of  his  birth,  a  social 
being.  As  having  within  him  a  higher  nature  than 
self.  A  principle  which  will  prompt  him  at  some 
times,  and  under  some  circumstances  at  the  least,  to 
do  good  to  others,  merely  and  simply  from  the  love 
of  doing  good.  A  principle  which  will  prompt  him 
to  do  good  without  any  reference  to  any  benefit  it 
may  be  to  himself,  and  without  any  prospective  gain 
or  reward  whatever.    To  do  good  solely  and  entirely 
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becaiise  it  is  a  part  of  his  nature  to  do  to.  This  is  the 
feeling  to  which  Christianity  appeab.  This  is  the 
principle  of  Christian  life  which  it  is  the  design  of 
the  Gospel  to  arouse  into  action.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  exists  in  the  child^  and  idiich  called  forth 
from  the  Divine  Teacher  the  sublime  dedaratkm — 
^^Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not^  for  Of  sudi  is  the  kingdcnn  of  Heaven/' 
There  is  something  in  the  infant  mind  undepraved  by 
an  evil  education  which  at  once  bespeaks  the  divinity 
of  its  bett^  nature,  and  makes  it  the  image  of  thaX 
life  into  which  it  is  the  object  ol  the  Oo^el  to  trans* 
form  and  to  bring  back  the  man.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  unpardonable  of  libels  upon  human  nature  to 
convict  the  loving,  joyous,  playfrd,  smiling  innocence 
of  infancy  of  pure  selfishness.  The  lower  nature  of 
the  infant  is  naturally  inclined  to  selfishness  ,*  but  if 
it  ever  grows  up  a  purely  selfish  b^g,  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  its  education,  and  not  of  its  nature. 

Lastly,  these  two  systems  of  culture  differ  vwry 
widely  in  their  proposed  method  erf  regenerating 
man,  and  of  reforming  and  renovating  society. 

The  Ritualist  looks  upon  the  grown  a,nd  matured 
man  as  having  become  evil  by  a  necessary  law  of  his 
nature.  Bom  an  evil  being,  the  evil  springs  fortik  in 
his  infancy,  grows  up  with  his  growth,  and  ripens 
with  his  age.  He  sees  no  inward  ground  in  the  conr- 
stitution  of  his  being  to  work  upon,  no  semblance  of 
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afi  honest  and  good  heart,  in  which  to  sow  the  seed 
of  regeneration;  therefore  he  effects  his  object  by 
pruning  the  branches,  and  by  grafting  a  new  fruit  on 
the  depraved  trunk  of  the  tree.  His  aim  is  not  to 
give  new  life  and  vigour  to  the  suj^rtiog  root,  but 
to  breathe  a  new  spirit  into  the  frail  and  transitory 
foliage  of  human  activity,  while  the  sap  remains  as 
base  and  degenerate  as  before. 

The  Divine  Philosopher,  on  the  contrary,  contem- 
plates in  this  evil  world  the  triumph  of  the  evil  over 
the  good  in  human  culture.  The  education  of  the 
sensuous,  the  outer  life,  and  the  neglect  of  the  inner, 
the  spiritual  and  the  divine  life.  And  his  first  object, 
iher^re,  is  to  awaken  the  inner  being  to  a  new  life, 
and  to  arouse  its  powers  into  activity.  To  teach  the 
man  to  resist  the  evil,  and  to  follow  afi;er  that  which 
is  good.  Xo  teach  him  to  renounce  the  dd  and  sen- 
suous culture  of  his  life,  and  to  bring  him  to  an 
entirely  new  course  of  life — the  culture  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  divine«  And  this  he  proposes  to 
do  by  the  process  of  an  entirely  new  education.  The 
teaching  of  new  principles  of  thought  and  action. 
''The  words  which  I  speak  unto  you,^'  said  the 
greatest  of  all  Teachers  of  wisdom,  ^^the  words 
which  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are 
life.'^  This  is  the  wisdom  which  gives  life  to  the  man. 
and  r^iovates  the  world. 

For  forty  centuries  the  world  has  been  divided 
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bet\reen  these  two  classes  of  human  culture.  On  the. 
one  side  we  have  had  the  minister  of  superstition 
treating  man  as  a  wholly  evil  being ;  a  being  uniting 
in  his  one  person  the  two  natures  of  a  beast  and  a 
fiend;  a  being  whose  activity  must  be  reined  in  and 
stereotyped  into  form  by  an  outward  drilling  of 
means  of  grace,  rites,  ceremonies,  inspirations,  incan- 
tations, and  anointings :  and  by  this  most  unnatural 
process  of  cultivating  the  unfolding  manhood  of  our 
race,  the  human  mind  has  been  bound  in  the  fetters 
of  slavery,  and  consigned  over  to  the  care  of  a  min- 
istry professing  to  be  the  subjects  of  an  especial  and 
secret  call  to  their  work  from  the  Invisible  Powers, 
and  by  virtue  of  that  call  to  enjoy  a  closer  union 
with  the  Divinity,  and  to  exercise  an  authority  in  the 
world  of  a  higher  character,  and  to  an  extent  above 
and  beyond  that  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  At  the 
head  of  this  class  of  men  are  to  be  found  the  most 
distinguished  priests  and  magicians  of  all  the  varied 
systems  of  ancient  superstition;  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  fathers,  doctors,  and  popular  reformers  of 
the  church.  Though  in  a  general  way  the  minister 
of  the  church  has  uniformly  maintained  this  superi- 
ority over  the  priest  of  ancient  heathenism,  that  he 
has  always  united  a  certain  amount  of  objective  and 
moral  teaching  with  the  culture  of  ritualism.  And 
the  measure  of  the  benefit  which  the  good  but  mis- 
taken minister  of  the  church  ritualism  has  conferred 
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P)ion  the  world,  eoid  the  measare  of  the  evil  which 
he  has  mamtained  imd  spi^ead  through  society,  is  to 
be  estimated  e^tirely  by  the  exteat  to  which  either 
the  renewing  principles  of  the  philosophy  oi  God  or 
the  rites  of  the  Bitualist  have  prevailed  in  the  ffjrstem 
of  cultnre  which  he  has  taught  and  practised  amongst 
his  brethren. 

At  the  head  of  the  sages  of  the  world,  the  teachers 
of  wisdom,  we  may  place  the  patriarchs^  the  great 
fathers  of  the  human  family.  The  poets  who  re- 
corded the  deeds  of  their  forefathers  in  verse  to  teach 
the  moral  lesson  of  their  life,  and  lifted  up  the  stan- 
dard of  goodness,  truth  and  beauty,  as  the  moral 
beacons  of  human  culture ;  the  philosophers  of  the 
more  polished  nations  of  the  Mediterranean;  the 
illustrious  line  of  Hebrew  prophets  especially  raised 
up  by  the  Father  to  call  that  favoured  nation  from 
the  follies  and  depravities  of  the  public  worship  of 
their  day  to  the  practice  of  the  more  ennobling  prin- 
ciples of  spiritual  piety  and  the  culture  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  justice,  goodness,  mercy,  and  a  commu- 
nion with  the  Eternal  and  the  Divine.  And,  above  all 
these,  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  whose  great 
business  it  was  to  free  the  nations  of  the  earth  from 
every  form  of  ritualistic  training  which  then  pre- 
vailed amongst  men,  and  to  bring  the  mind  of  the 
world  to  the  highest  possible  state  of  freedom  from 
the  trammels  of  a  ritual  culture,  and  to  give  to  the 
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principle  of  the  teaching  of  wisdom  a  solid  founda- 
tion, a  perfect  development  and  a  Divine  sanction, 
a»  the  only  form  of  human  culture  suited  to  the 
nature,  the  wants,  the  aspirations,  and  the  destiny 
of  man. 
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X. 


DIFFERENCE  BETWIXT  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  GOSPEL 
IN  i?HE  PROSECUTION  OP  THEIR  WORK. 

In  the  prosecution  of  her  labours  the  Church  beginet 
with  the  beginning  of  life.  Let  us  look  at  the  per- 
formance of  her  work. 

Here  is  a  gentle,  artless  little  babe;  a  spirit  just 
fresh  from  the  Creator's  hand^  undefiled  by  the  workg 
of  the  flesh.  This  innocent  image  of  purity,  of  love- 
liness, and  of  beauty,  the  Church  in  her  ghostly 
wisdom  assumes  to  be  a  child  of  the  devil  and  the 
object  of  God's  wrath,  full  of  all  uncleanness  and 
depravity,  vile  and  degenerate  in  the  sight  of  thd 
Father  of  heaven,  who  but  one  moment  before  had 
called  it  iiito  being.  But  one  moment  before  it  was 
not— Infinite  goodness  gives  it  existence — and  the 
next  instant  it  is  under  the  sentence  of  condiemna- 
tion  to  eternal  death.  And  in  this  state  it  becomes 
a  fitting  object  on  which  the  Church  may  exercise 
her  mission  of  regeneration.  But  if  the  helpless 
child  should  die  without  the  assistance  of  the  Church 
ittost  deplorable  must  be  its  condition. 

It  may  be  the  only  child,  the  first  bom  of  a  dying* 
mother^  another  Mary,  whose  chastened  spirit  had  sat 
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at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  learned  that  the  God  of  the 
Gospel  is  the  Father  of  all— loving  to  every  man,  and 
whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works.  The 
unsinning  babe  is  passing  away  before  her  fednting 
eyes,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  her 
friends  call  in  the  minister  of  the  Church.  He  comes 
with  a  reverend  step — ^but,  alas,  it  is  too  late.  The 
waters  of  salvation  can  no  longer  drop  their  healing 
virtue  on  the  living  face.  The  q^ irit  has  fled — gone 
to  eternity  as  it  came,  without  a  fault,  without  a 
stain.  But  that  it  had  been  united  for  a  few  short 
days  to  a  body  descended  from  the  father  of  mankind. 
And  for  this  one  fault,  which  it  could  no  more  help 
than  it  could  help  its  existence,  the  lovely  innocent  is 
gone  to  the  fiery  bosom  of  its  father  the  devil,  cursed 
by  the  God  of  the  Church,  and  cursed  for  ever  in  the 
place  prepared  for  it  by  our  holy  mother  from  the 
foundation  of  her  superstition. 
.  Let  us  now  turn  from  the  curse  to  the  blessing 
from  the  dead  to  the  living  child,  and  mark  the  care 
of  our  holy  mother  for  his  welfare.  In  a  due  time, 
the  sooner  the  better  after  his  birth,  the  living  infant 
must  be  brought  to  the  minister  to  be  baptized,  and 
in  the  performance  of  that  act,  he  declares  that  the 
same  child  which  he  received  from  the  mother  as  the 
child  of  the  devil,  has  been  new  bom  in  the  waters  of 
regeneration,  and  he  returns  him  to  her  a  child  of 
(Grod  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  with 
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this  injunction^  that  as  soon  as  be  can  say  the  Greedy 
the  Lord^s  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  he  shall  be  brought  to  the  bishop 
to  be  confirmed  in  his  own  new  relationship  to  the 
God  of  the  Church.  Whatever  else  she  may  recom- 
m^ad,  this  is  all  that  the  Church  requires  to  be  done 
in  the  education  of  a  child  of  God  from  the  day  of  his 
new  creation  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  to  the  age 
when  she  treats  him  as  fully  capable  of  answering  for 
himself  before  the  tribunal  of  eternal  judgment.  His 
mind  may  be  left  without  cultivation,  his  understand- 
ing may  grow  up  without  light,  his  heart  may  be 
without  feeling,  his  temper  may  be  unbridled,  his 
passion  without  restraint ;  he  may  be  igtkorant,  vain, 
foolish,  self-willed,  malicious,  and  revengeful.  If  at 
fourteen  he  can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  his  mother  tongue, 
the  bishop  will  confirm  him  in  his  right  to  an  inheri- 
tance in  the  eternal  kingdom  of  the  Chmrch,  as  a  true 
and  proper  child  of  her  God. 

And  as  a  confirmed  child  of  God,  and  a  real  and 
fiiUy  admitted  son  of  the  Church,  he  manifests  his 
feelings  of  gratitude  according  to  the  character  of  his 
education,  and  is  prepared  to  attend  upon  the  means 
of  grace  which  his  holy  mother  has  provided  for  his 
salvation.  On  the  following  Sunday  he  is  admitted 
into  a  participation  of  the  highest  mysteries  of  her 
divine  Ufe,  and  from  hencrforth  he  has  nothing  to  do 
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tut  devoutly  say  his  prayers  and  listen  to  the  Sunday 
sermon^  when  the  chiming  bell,  the  monitor  of  his 
heavenly  vocation,  shall  call  him  to  attend  upon  her 
public  service,  and  to  take  the  bread  and  wine  of  her 
sacrificial  sacrament  whenever  it  is  administered  to 
the  faithful ;  and  having  done  this,  she  expects  him 
to  observe  the  common  decencies  of  social  life,  and  at 
least  to  keep  the  letter  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  then  be  will  be  safely  boarded  in  the  ark  of  salva- 
tion. .He  may  despise  his  brethren,  hate  his  enemies, 
neglect  his  friends,  sharpen  the  sword  of  justice,  rivet 
afresh  the  bonds  of  the  captive,  shut  his  doors  on  the 
hungry,  turn  away  from  the  cry  of  the  helpless,  per* 
yert  judgment  to  the  widow  and  the  oppressed,  leave 
the  fatherless  to  starve,  and  close  his  hand  to  the 
destitute ;  all  this  will  not  endanger  his  eternal  safety 
if  he  goes  to  church  on  a  Sunday  and  reverently  obeys 
the  minister.     He  may  fill  his  bams  with  ill-gotten 
store  and  lay  up  his  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  treasure  on  the  earth ;  he  may  indulge  himself  in 
all  the  follies,  the  pride,  the  emulation,  the  strife,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  world,  until  he  cannot  under* 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  taking  up  a  cross  and 
following  Christ  j  he  may  lead  the  fashions  and  the 
fopperies  of  his  age,  and  revel  in  all  the  luxury,  the 
grandeur,  and  the  glory  of  his  generation,  if  he  does 
but  take  the  chief  seat  in  the  synagogue  and  rever- 
ently kneel  at  the  altar  of  his  religion.  ^    '  .j 
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When  sickness  or  the  prospect  of  death  fiwakes 
his  slumbering  conscience  into  activity^  and  brings  to 
his  mind  the  vision  of  Him  who  said — '^If  any  man 
will  come  after  me^  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross  and  follow  me/^— *his  spiritual  friend  is 
ready  there  with  the  balm  of  Gilead  for  his  wounded 
soul^  assuring  him  that  '^  no  man  liveth  and  sinneth 
not/'  He  must  take  the  sacrament  of  his  salvation 
and  look  to  the  Saviour^  and  then  his  spirit  will  be  at 
rest.  No  churchman  can  die  eternally  whose  last  act 
on  earth  is  to  eat  the  body  and  drink  the  blood  of 
his  dying  Lord,  the  Christ  of  the  Church. 
.  Whatever  the  churchman  is  more  than  this,  that 
he  is  not  by  the  requirement  of  the  church,  but  by 
the  private  teaching  of  his  own  conscience  and  the 
word  of  Grod,  and  by  the  traditions  and  the  drcum-* 
stances  of  his  life,  and  the  position  of  his  being. 
What  then  are  the  credentials  of  the  Bitualist,  the 
man  of.  Sabbatic  religion,  and  of  means  of  grace  for 
the  life  of  the  future  ? 

He  has  been  baptized,  but  the  Gospel  no  where 
commands  the  Gentile  disciple  of  Jesus  to  be  bap- 
tized. 

He  has  been  confirmed  in  the  faith  and  obedience 
of  the  church,  but  as  Christianity  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  the  baptism  of  Gentile  children,  it  can 
know  nothing  of  the  confirmation  of  such  persons  in 
their  riper  age. 
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He  has  regtdarly  attended  his  accustomed  place  of 
public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day;  but  the  Grospel 
knows  nothing  of  a  Lord's  day^  nothing  of  places  of 
worship,  nothing  of  public  worship  itself  under  any 
form,  or  in  any  position  whatever. 

He  has  said  his  prayers  night  and  morning  from 
infancy  to  old  age,  but  the  Gospel  says  nothing  aboat 
night  and  morning  prayers.  Its  only  rule  is,  to 
pray  without  ceasing,  and  in  every  thing  to  give 
thanks. 

He  has  regularly  received  the  holy  communion, 
but  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  knows 
nothing  of  the  administration  of  a  sacrificial  sacra- 
ment. It  does  indeed  say,  that  when  the  Saviour 
ate  the  last  Jewish  passover  supper  with  His  disciples. 
He  commanded  them  as  oft  as  they  ate  that  pass^ 
over,  to  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  wine  in  remem- 
brance of  His  sacrifice,  until  He  should  come,  to 
destroy  Jerusalem,  and  terminate  the  Mosaic  eco- 
nomy. But  what  has  this  to  do  with  a  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  quarterly,  or  festal  administration  of  bread 
and  wine  to  the  Gentile  disciples  by  the  minister  of 
the  Church? 

He  has  given  his  property  to  support  the  cause  of 
God,  but  the  Gospel  says  nothing  of  any  cause  of 
God  except  the  sufiFering  poor,  who  can  be  benefited 
by  either  the  assistance  of  his  piety  or  his  property. 

He  has  faith,  but  faith  will  be  of  no  service  at  the 
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bar  of  eternal  judgment^  where  ever 
judged  according  to  his  works. 

He  has  called  Christ  his  Master^  but  He  says : — 
*'  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth 
the  win  of  my  Father,  who  is  in  heaven." 

His  hope  has  never  Mled  him^  and  now  he  has  no 
fear  but  that,  when  his  blessed  Lord  comes,  he  shall 
be  ready  to  go  with  Him  to  glory.  But  this  hope 
itself  will  pass  away  when  every  man  shall  be  judged, 
not  by  the  greatness  of  his  hope,  but  by  the  good  or 
evil  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 

In  one  word,  he  bdieves  all  the  articles  of  the 
orthodox  faith. 

He  has  regularly  kept  the  Sunday  as  a  day  of  holy 
worship. 

He  has  been  constant  at  the  public  and  the  private 
means  of  grace,  and  above  all  at  the  commimion. 

He  has  assisted  in  maintaining  the  public  worship 
of  (Brod  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  set  the  example  of 
regular  attendance  to  his  neighbours. 

He  has  devoutly  kept  away  from  the  company  of 
all  injGidels,  radicals,  publicans  and  sinners,  whom  he 
detests  most  fervently. 

He  has  called  his  household  to  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  and  he  has  taken  care  that  all  whom  he  could 
influence  should  do  the  same. 

But  alas  for  him,  not  one  of  Jthese  things  are  com- 
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mauded  to  be  done  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
therefore  not  one  of  them  can  be  of  any  ayail,  in  that 
day  when  God  will  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  the 
Gospel. 

He  has  been  justified  by  faith,  and  sanctified  by  the 
Spirit.  These  terms  are  certainly  used  by  Paul  in 
treatiiig  of  the  opposition  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  Sinaitic  eco- 
nomy, and  its  Pharisaical  perversion.  But  they  are 
never  used  by  Him  who  has  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  If  the  Word  of  God  is  true,  man  is  justified  in 
coming  to  the  Father  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  but  to 
believe  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  to  keep  His  sayings, 
is  the  only  justification  of  a  Christian^  either  in  this 
world  or  the  next,  and  so  to  receive  the  sayings  of 
Jesus,  as  that  they  shall  become  the  purifying  prin- 
ciple of  a  new  life,  a  life  in  which  the  passions  are 
subdued,  the  disposition  is  changed,  the  temper  is 
remoulded,  the  mind  becomes  generous,  the  spirit 
gentle,  and  the  whole  man  is  striving  after  truth,  in- 
tegrity, and  goodness.  This  is  the  only  sanctification 
of  the  Gospel.  Knowledge  shall  vanish  away,  faith 
shall  fail,  and  hope  shall  cease  with  the  setting  sun 
of  life.  But  goodness  of  feeling,  kindness  of  disposi- 
tion, generosity  of  spirit,  and  gentleness  of  mind 
shall  bear  the  soul  of  man  over  the  threshold  of  eter- 
nity, and  charity  alone.be  the  everlasting  fountain  of 
the  felicity  of  the  future,  as  it  is  now  of  the  happi- 
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ness  of  tlie  present  life.  Whatever  else  a  man  may 
haye  of  the  gifts  and  the  graces  of  the  divine  life^  if 
he  has  not  this  charity^  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  has  no  foundation  in  the  Gospel  of  ^esus 
Christ, 

Let  us  now  turn  from  this  scene  to  the  portrait  of 
a  Christian,  and  let  the  original  of  this  portrait  bc^ 
Saul  of  Tarsus^  the  great  founder  of  the  Gentile  pro- 
fession of  Christianity. 

Saul  of  Tarsus  was  horn  and  educated  a  Jew,  and 
as  a  Hebrew  Pharisee,  he  was  converted  from  Judaism 
to  Christianity ;  and  to  marie  his  renunciation  of  the 
divine  economy  of  Moses,  and  his  belief  in  the  divine 
mission  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  his  reception  of 
Ihe  wisdom  of  the  Gospel  as  the  teaching  of  the 
great  Prophet  who  was  to  come,  he  was  washed  with 
water,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Paul.  Up  to  this 
time  he  had  been  a  true  Pharisee,  observing  aU  the 
(»tli]^nces,  and  performing  all  the  rites  of  the  Mo* 
saic  economy.  Righteous  to  the  last  letter  of  the 
law,  but  without  a  single  spark  of  the  culture  of 
goodness  in  the  feelings  and  the  activity  of  his  rdi- 
gious  life.  But  we  look  in  vain  through  the  whole 
history  of  Paul  the  Christian,  for  any  savour  of  the 
life  of  the  Church  ritualist.  In  relation  to  the  Gen- 
tile disciples,  he  never  so  much  as  mentions  baptism, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  Jews  who  believed  in 
Jesus,  he  thanks  God  that  he  only  baptized  a  few  of 
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them,  because,  as  the  great  Christian  teacher  of  the 
Gentiles,  he  was  not  sent  to  baptize,  but  to  preach 
the  Gospel :  to  teach  the  wisdom  of  a  heavenly  life 
to  maUi 

Gentile  Christianity  knows  nothing  of  baptism  as 
a  mark  of  discipleship  in  the  school  of  Christ  the 
crucified* 

We  follow  this  great  man  through  all  his  labours, 
without  being  certain  that  he  ever  offered  up  an 
audible  public  prayer,  or  ever  taught  any  other  person 
to  do  such  an  act.  We  never  find  him  performing 
stated  public  worship,  or  ever  commanding  or  inviting 
any  others  to  attend  upon  such  a  performance.  He 
traverses  heathen  countries,  and  carries  the  wisdom 
of  God  to  strange  lands,  but  he  never  even  attempts 
to  establish  among  these  people  a  Christian  day  of 
rest,  leaving  these  matters  entirely  to  the  diso^on 
of  the  people ;  and  when  his  half  Christian  brethren 
endeavour  to  frighten  the  Gentile  disciples  of  Jesus 
into  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  he  forbids 
it  altogether,  with  this  ii^unction :  '^  Let  no  man, 
therefore,  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  re- 
spect of  an  holyday,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the 
Sabbath,  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come/^ 

As  to  that  which  we  technically  call  the  Sacra- 
ment, that  is,  bread  and  wine  administ^^d  to  men 
as  an  act  of  worship  by  a  minister  of  religion,  we 
never  hear  of  such  a  thing  in  the   whole  progress 
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of  the  Apostle's  ministry*.  We  never  find  tliat  he 
administered  such  a  rite,  or  that  he  was  ever  present 
when  it  was  ministered  by  any  other  person.  We 
never  find  him  appointing  its  celebration,  or  either 
commanding  or  exhorting  others  to  be  present  at  its 
pearformance.  And  yet  this  man  stands  before  ns  as 
the  only  authorised  founder  of  the  Gentile  profession 
of  Christianity.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  labours 
as  the  first  missionary  of  the  Gospel  to  the  principal 
countries  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  yet  he  builds  no 
churches,  he  founds  no  institution,  he  establishes  no 
system  of  worship,  he  administers  no  sacraments; 
and  this  f(nr  no  reas(m,  dther  human  or  divine,  but 
that  4Kich  was  not  the  object  of  his  mission. 

The  great  teacher  of  the  Gt>spel  to  the  Gentiles 
was  not  the  founder  of  a  church.  With  him  the 
Grodpel  fmd  a  church  are  two  distinct  »id  c^posite 
things.  The  Apostle  opposes  all  rites,  all  ordinances 
of  men,  all  observance  of  days,  and  all  exercise  of 
authority  by  one  Christian  over  another,  because  the 
Gospel  is  not  an  institution  but  an  inward  life.  He 
opposed  all  temple  religion,  because  it  was  the  object 
g£  his  mission  to  restore  the  worship  of  the  Creator 
to  that  purity  and  spirituality  in  which  it  was  exer- 
cised by  his  great  ancestors  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
'  first  fathers  of  mankind.  He  was  not  sent  to  teach 
men  a  new  religion,  but  to  teach  them  how  to  be 
religious  in  ^e  most  perfect  form  and  in  the  most 
spiritual  manner. 
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In  the  life  and  teaching  of  Paul  the  Gospd  is  a 
wisdom^  an  inner  life^  a  new  culture.  As  a  Jew  we 
sometimes  find  him  conforming  to  the  national 
customs  of  his  race ;  but  as  a  Christian  his  whole 
culture  is  entirely  free  from  anything  that  can  enter 
into  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  churchman.  Not 
only  is  his  whole  life  opposed  to  every  principle  of 
ritualism^  but  unlike  the  great  church  teachers  of 
the  succeeding  ages^  he  courts  no  assistance  from 
human  authority  in  the  prosecution  of  his  object. 
He  seeks  no  connection  whatever  with  earthly 
power ;  he  forms  no  society  in  which  he  himself  is 
to  have  the  place  of  pre-eminence ;  he  propounds  na 
articles  of  belief,  no  forms  of  public  service,  no 
ordinances  of  means  of  grace,  nor  any  constitutions 
of  an  organized  society.  He  never  uses  any  influ- 
ence to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  his  object* 
But  while  engaged  in  the  pursuit  and  the  execution 
of  the  greatest  and  the  most  noble  work  that  was 
ever  intrusted  to  a  mortal  man,  he  labours  with  his 
hands  to  provide  his  daily  bread.  In  the  execution 
of  his  mighty  enterprise,  with  all  the  powers  of 
universal  genius  at  his  command,  he  never  assumes 
the  character  of  a  popular  orator^  but  is  fully 
satisfied  with  the  simpler  position  of  a  teacher. 

The  object  of  Paul  is  not  to  astonish  the  world 
with  the  rhetoric  of  learning,  but  to  elevate  the  mass 
of  men  in  the  principles  of  Divine  wisdom  through 
the  eloquence  of  common  sense,  and  the  only  means 
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he  uses  to  insure  the  success  of  his  undertaking  is  to 
make  known  to  others  in  the  most  plain  and  simple 
style  the  ^eat  principles  of  truth  with  which  his 
own  mind  is  stored^  and  then  to  trust  entirely  to  the 
£arce  (^  their  own  intrinsic  relation  to  the  Eternal 
Divinity  for  their  success  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
great  purpose  of  the  Apostle  to  teach  men  right 
principles,  and  then  to  trust  entirely  to  the  power  of 
these  principles  to  produce  right  actions.  He  lays 
iJie  axe  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  evil^  and  clears 
away  the  rubbish  that  has  grown  up  around  the 
noble  stem  of  human  life ;  he  digs  about  its  root  and 
dungs  it,  and  well  waters  the  ground  from  the  living 
fountain  of  Eternity,  and  then  he  leaves  it  to  bring 
forth  fruit  of  itseK  for  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory 
of  his  Creator. 

Paul  called  the  world  to  no  houses  of  prayer,  but 
to  pray  everywhere.  He  invites  men  to  no  hall  of 
preaching,  but  he  teaches  in  every  place,  when  and 
where  he  had  an  opportunity — in  the  market  places, 
in  the  street  and  in  the  synagogue,  in  the  field  and 
from  house  to  house,  everywhere  and  whenever  he 
found  Ml  opening ;  and  the  whole  end  and  object  of 
his  teaching  is  so  to  instruct  his  hearers  that  they 
may  beccmie  instructors  themselves ;  not  that  th^y 
may  come  to  him  every  day  and  be  ever  disking 
out  of  his  vessel,  but  that  every  man  may  have 
within  himself  a  well  of  the  water  of  wisdom  con- 
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tinually  springing  np  tlirough  his  whole  nature  to 
the  formation  of  his  life^  the  direction  of  his  conduct^ 
and  the  rule  of  his  conyersation  in  the  world. 

The  whole  end  and  object  of  the  Apostle's  mis- 
sion in  the  world  was  to  sow  that  incorruptible  seed 
of  wisdom  in  the  mind  of  man  by  which  he  should 
be  bom  to  a  higher  life^  and  in  ike  working  of  which 
there  would  be  an  entirely  new  culture  of  his  spirit, 
his  temper,  his  passions^  his  affections^  his  appetites^ 
and  his  propensities.  A  change  in  the  whole  and 
entire  disposition  of  the  man  by  which  he  would 
become  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  ^ 
imiyersal  and  entire  principle  of  charity  would 
become  the  ruling  dement  of  his  life. 

This  is  the  whole  sum,  object,  and  design  of  the 
Gospel,  as  it  was  propounded  to  the  Gentile  world  by 
its  only  Divinely  authorised  teacher.  A  law  of  the 
inner  life  entirely  free  from  all  forms,  aU  rites,  and 
all  rules  of  outward  activity  which  do  not  grow  out 
of  its  own  inward  principle  of  transformation  and 
production.  Just  as  the  blade,  the  ear,  and  the  full 
com  in  the  ear,  grow  up  out  of  the  original  grain  of 
seed  which  the  husbandman  has  hidden  in  the  earth. 
Forms  of  worship,  systems  of  religion,  sacred  days,  a 
professional  ministry,  places  of  worship,  sacraments, 
creeds,  confessions,  articles  of  belief,  canons,  litur- 
gies, constitutions,  and  a  professional  psalmody,  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Christian  life  and 
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the  teaching  of  Paul,  any  more  than  they  have  with 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  They  are  altogether,  and 
wholly,  and  entirely,  the  invention  of  men  who 
perverted  the  teaching  of  the  Flrophet  of  Nazareth, 
and  the  Apostle  of  the  Grentiles,  into  a  national 
institution  and  a  worldly  profession;  and  that  insti« 
tution  and  profession  it  is  their  great  object  and 
business  to  maintain  in  the  world  and  transmit  to 
posterity  as  entire  as  they  descended  to  themselves. 

Here  the  Doctor,  turning  to  the  writer  of  the 
papers,  said — '^I  believe,  my  friend,  however  much 
you  feel  tlie  church  system  to  be  wanting  in  a 
beneficial  influence  on  society,  you  have  no  wish  to 
bring  it  to  any  very  sudden  or  violent  termination." 

Mr.  Charity. — ^You  are  well  aware,  I  believe. 
Doctor,  of  the  nature  of  my  sentiments  on  this  part 
of  the  subject.  If  you  wish  to  remove  an  evil  weed 
it  is  of  little  use  to  break  it  off  at  the  stem,  you 
must  destroy  the  roots ;  and  so  it  appears  to  me, 
that  if  you  wish  to  remove  error  from  the  mind  of 
man,  the  best  method  you  can  pursue  in  effecting 
your  object  is  to  teach  the  truth. 

Grace. — You  have  no  wish,  Mr.  Charity,  to  claim 
the  homage  of  posterity  as  a  hero  of  destruction  ? 

Mb.  Charity. — Nothing  could  be  more  opposed 
to  my  feelings  than  to  attempt  the  sudden  and 
violent  removal  of  any  ancient  institution,  however 
little  may  be  its  use  to  the  worid.    Make  an  insti- 
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tution  of  no  service  to  the  feelings  of  men  and  it  will 
soon  perish  like  the  yellow  leaves  of  autumn,  or  the 
snow  before  the  summer  sun. 

Rachel. — Thou  appearest  to  have  but  little  sym- 
pathy, friend  Charity,  with  the  method  of  reforming 
pursued  by  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  made  the  old  house  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and 
built  a  hovel  on  the  ruins. 

Mr.  Charity. — I  am  a  man  of  one  idea  on  this 
subject,  and  I  know  of  but  one  method  of  reforming 
society. 

Mrs.  Bell. — I  have  some  interest  in  knowing 
what  that  is;  I  should  like  to  see  a  reformation 
without  destruction. 

Mr.  Charity.— I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  best 
way  to  reform  society  is  to  teach  men  the  truth  in  a 
kind  and  affable  spirit,  and  to  live  according  to  the 
principles  we  teach;  and  then  to  leave  the  evil  to 
perish  under  its  influence  as  darkness  flees  before 
the  rising  sun. 

Mrs.  Bell.^ — However  little,  then,  you  l^egard  the 
public  worship  of  the  church  as  a  useful  means  of 
spiritual  culture,  you  have  no  wish  to  bring  its  per- 
formance to  a  sudden  termination. 

Mr.  Charity. — By  no  means.  As  long  as  there 
is  any  one  who  feels  a  want  of  that  worship,  I  would 
have  the  service  performed  for  his  benefit,  and  I 
would  not  object  to  go  myself  on  some  occasions. 
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that  I  might  manifest  a  social  spirit  towards  my 
neighbour. 

Grace. — I  think,  Mr.  Charity,  you  have  a  very 
fair  amount  of  confidence  in  the  truth,  the  stability, 
and  the  final  prevalence  of  your  own  views. 

Mr,  Charity. — I  feel  it  most  important  to  teach 
my  brother  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  but  when 
this  is  once  taught,  if  it  is  not  able  to  maintain 
itself  in  the  world  without  my  assistance,  my  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  sooner  it  fails  the  better. 

Eachel. — If  the  truth  is  duly  taught  and  properly 
stated,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  finally 
prevail  in  every  mind  prepared  for  its  reception!;  and 
I  think  that  the  mind  of  many  of  our  brethren  is 
110W  like  an  hungry  appetite  waiting  to  be  filled, 

PocTOR. — I  believe  we  may  now  proceed  with  the 
next  paper. 
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XI. 
REVELATION  AND   INFERENCE   COMPARED. 

It  is  my  impression  that  no  one  can  be  long  ac- 
quainted with  the  members  of  the  clerical  profession 
without  feeling  that  the  object  which  lies  nearest 
their  heart  is  their  profession.  That  there  is  nothing 
for  which  a  good  clergyman  feels  so  much  concern  as 
the  well  being,  the  dignity,  and  the  perpetuity  of  his 
order.  And  why  should  not  this  be  so  ?  Is  it  not  a 
very  natural  feeling?  Self-preservation  is  the  first 
instinct  of  natural  life.  Why  should  it  not  also  be 
the  first  feeling  of  professional  existence  ?  And  if 
so,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  every  man  who 
defends  the  church  should  do  that  from  a  base  or 
selfish  motive. 

To  a  very  great  extent  the  general  activity  of  men 
is  determined  by  the  character  of  their  education,  or 
by  the  force  of  prejudged  conclusions,  and  is  very 
sddom  the  result  of  free  and  independent  thought. 
And  those  persons  who  defend  the  system  of  the 
church,  may  generally  be  supposed  to  do  so  from  the 
force  of  prejudice.  They  have  been  trained  in  that 
system — their  minds  have  been  educated  under  its 
influence,  and  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  from 
their  earliest  years  that  it  is  the  truth  of  God.    And 
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whenever  the  real  truth  has  be^i  placed  before  them 
they  haye  always  maintained  that  everything  they 
believe  may  be  inferred  from  the  Bible.  And  here 
lies  their  mistake^  in  supposing  and  maintaining  that 
inference  is  revelation. 

Strange  things  may  be  inferred  from  the  £ible, 
but  it  is  what  is  declared  in  the  Divine  Book^  and 
not  what  is  inferred  from  it  which  we  are  to  receive 
as  the  truth  of  Grod.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  more 
Miacious  than  a  system  entirely  dependent  on  infer- 
ences. And  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to 
suppose  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  would  make  a 
revelation  of  a  few  abstract  principles^  and  leave  the 
whole  law  of  human  activity  to  be  inferred  from 
these  principles^  and  then  to  make  the  whole  eternity 
of  the  happiness  of  men  to  depend  entirely  upon 
their  obedience  to  these  inferred  principles  of  belief 
and  deduced  laws  of  action.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
that  such  can  be  the  intention  of  the  Creator  of  the 
world.  The  whole  analogy  of  His  works  precludes 
any  possibility  of  such  a  supposition. 

Such  a  revelation  as  this  could  be  of  no  service 
whatever  to  the  mass  of  mankind^  because  the 
extent  and  the  amount  of  the  difference  in  these  infer- 
ences^ and  the  possibility  of  entire  mistake^  would  be 
a  greater  evil  than  the  want  of  the  revelation  itself. 
And  most  assuredly  the  Bible  is  not  such  a  revelation 
as  this.    The  wisdom  of  the  Gospel  consists  of  a  few 
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plain  and  simple  facts,  and  a  small  number  of  equally 
plain  and  simple  rules  of  activity  to  be  received  by 
the  disciple  of  Jesus  as  a  new  culture  of  his  being. 
fiut  these  plain  and  simple  principles  of  belief  and 
laws  of  action  contain  the  most  perfect  system  of 
wisdom  that  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  propounded  to 
mankind*  And  such  a  system  of  wisdom  as  may 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  most  liberal  friend  of  man-^ 
kind,  and  the  wants  of  the  humblest  mind^  as  well  as 
the  aspirations  of  the  highest  intellect  which  has 
ever  appeared  amongst  men.  Let  us,  then,  receive! 
the  declarations  of  the  Gospel  as  men  of  thought  and 
consideration,  while  we  leave  the  whole  system  of 
inferred  principles  to  those  who  are  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  think  for  themselves. 

The  church  might  be  suited  to  the  wants  of  men 
when  they  would  rather  be  governed  by  the  laws  of 
prejudice  than  act  on  the  principles  of  independent 
thought.  But  this  system  is  altogether  unsuited  to 
the  wants  and  the  conditions  of  men  who  have  the 
Bible  in  their  hands,  and  are  determined  to  act  on  its 
simple  principles  rather  than  to  rest  upon  the  inffer- 
ences  of  men  whose  whole  interest  on  earth  is  centred 
in  the  continuance  of  that  system  which  derives  its 
entire  being  from  the  inferences  themselves. 

If  we  determine  to  take  the  simple  revelation  of 
God  as  it  is,  and  to  judge  of  its  meaning  for  our- 
selves, it  is  very  probable  that  the  church  will  look 
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upon  US  as  unbelievers^  and  give  us  the  name  of  Infidel^ 
and  such^  in  the  sense  which  the  church  attaches  to 
the  term,  we  really  are.  We  are  full  and  entire 
believers  in  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel^  and  equally 
^  full  and  entire  unbelievers  in  the  right  of  any  man 
or  ^Miy  set  of  men  to  draw  a  system  of  inferences 
from  the  Bible^  and  to  impose  that  system  on  their 
fellow  men  as  a  revealed  religion.  We  believe  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  draw  his  own  inferences 
from  the 'Bible  according  to  the  light  and  under* 
standing  which  God  has  given  to  him ;  but  we  are 
unbelievers  in  the  right  of  any  man  to  impose  these 
inferences  on  his  fellow  men,  or  to  build  them  up 
into  a  system  and  to  dignify  them  with  the  title  of 
revealed  religion. 

The  unbelief  of  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  infi- 
dels of  the  last  three  himdred  years  has  not  been  an 
original  imbelief  in  the  Gospel,  but  an  imbelief  in 
the  principles  which  the  Church  professes  to  infer 
from  the  Gospel  revelation.  But  very  few  of  these 
unbelievers  would  have  been  enemies  to  the  Gospel 
had  they  seen  its  Divine  principles  in  their  own  pure 
and  simple  character.  They  were  taught  from  their 
infancy  to  believe  that  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  are 
the  same  thing,  and  it  was  their  mistake  and  their 
mirfortune  never  to  examine  the  subject  for  them- 
selves, but  so  far  to  take  the  'word  of  the  Church  on 
trust  and  to  receive  it  as  truth,  and  then  to  treat 
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both  tlie  Gospel  and  the  Church  as  (me  fiJde.  Bot 
the  general  diffusion  of  the  New  Testament  has 
already  done  much  to  enable  the  world  to  distinguish 
betwe^a  the  truth  and  the  fable.  And  it  will  no 
doubt  do  much  more  in  the  course  of  time,  in  leading 
men  to  eschew  the  one  and  to  receive  the  other;  to 
turn  away  from  the  inventions  of  men^  and  to 
embrace  the  wisdom  of  God. 

In  every  age  of  the  church  there  have  been  great 
and  good  men  in  her  community  who  have  been  the 
benefactors  of  mankind  and  the  ornament  of  the 
human  race.  But  who  can  show  that  it  was  the 
church  which  made  the  men  ?  Was  it  not  rather  the 
use  of  the  gifts  which  God  had  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  His  pleasure 
to  call  them  into  being  which  made  them  what  they 
were  to  the  world?  And  the  question  ought  rather 
to  be — How  much  did  their  connection  with  a  syst^xi 
of  falsehood  detract  from  the  graces  of  their  life,  and 
lessen  the  amount  of  their  value  to  society?  The 
church  has  contained  useful  men  in  her  communion, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  tp  show  that  the  church 
as  an  institution  has  ever  conferred  any  original 
benefit  on  mankind  in  any  of  the  variable  forms 
which  she  has  assumed,  from  her  first  rise  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Gospel  down  to  the  present 
century  of  our  era. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the 
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monastic  institutioiis  of  the  middle  ages  conferred 
the  most  estimable  benefits  <m  the  nations  of  Europe^ 
but  these  institutions  were  by  no  means  the  offspring 
of  the  ehurch  as  an  institution.  They  existed  in  the 
i^ssenian  hermiti^es  of  Palestine  and  the  Druidic 
schools  of  Britain  for  ages  before  they  became  a  part 
of  the  life  and  polity  of  the  church. 

If  the  great  and  good  men  who  have  appeared 
in  the  community  of  the  church  had  owed  the  cul- 
ture of  that  greatness  and  goodness  to  the  creeds^  the 
CGNofessionsy  the  public  prayers^  the  sacraments^  and 
the  ordinals  of  the  church,  then  she  might  well  be 
considered  as  the  benefactress  of  the  human  race. 
But  these  men  were  not  good  ;as  a  result  of  their 
connection  with  the  church.  They  rose  to  that 
elevated  position  by  the  natural  force  of  the  culture 
of  the  good  which  God  had  planted  within  them^  ^md 
not  by  the  culture  of  the  debasing  rituaUsm  of  the 
church  life.  As  well  might  we  attribute  the  green- 
ness of  the  leaf,  the  verdure  of  the  valley  and  the  ful- 
ness of  sap  in  the  flotlrishing  tree^  to  the  shadows 
which  float  through  the  sky  in  the  drought  of  sum- 
mer, but  drop  no  refreshing  rain  on  the  thirsty  earth, 
as  to  suppose  that  the  lifeless  rites  and  the  dead 
forms  of  the  church  had  produced  the  kindness,  the 
liberality,  the  gentleness,  the  generous  feeling,  the 
integrity,  the  trutiifulness,  and  the  Divine  humanity 
which  has  manifested  itself  in  some  of  the  members 
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of  her  community.  It  is  very  easy  to  understand 
how  the  earth  can  produce  all  the  beauties  of  vegeta* 
tion  under  the  influence  of  a  mild  air^  refreshing 
showers^  and  a  genial  sun;  and  so  it  is  easy  to  con-* 
oeiye  how  a  man  may  become  heavenly  and  godlike 
under  the  Divine  operation  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  of 
eternity  in  his  mind;  how  his  heart  may  be  culti- 
vated by  the  working  of  a  tender  conscience  and  the 
observation  of  the  revelation  of  the  Father  through 
everything  which  lives  and  moves^  and  has  a  being; 
how  the  mind  may  be  instructed  by  the  teaching  of 
the  records  of  Providence  in  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
of  the  prophets;  and  how  the  whole  man  may  be 
purified^  elevated,  and  perfected  in  the  feeling  of 
charity  and  the  practice  of  godliness  by  the  Oospel 
of  Jesus,  the  imitation  of  His  life  and  the  practice 
of  His  teaching.  Because  in  each  of  these  cases  the 
operating  agent  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  result, 
and  the  effect  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow 
from  the  working  of  the  cause. 

Here  the  Doctor  was  interrupted  'by  his  niece,  and 
the  following  conversation  ensued : — 

RACHEI4. — This  distinction  betwixt  inference  and 
fact  in  relation  to  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  is 
something  quite  new  to  me,  uncle ;  and  yet  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sul^ect  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
world.  Allow  me  to  ask  if  it  has  ever  occupied  thy 
attention  to  any  extent  ? 
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'Doctor. — ^Not  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  treated 
in  this  paper;  but  I  feel  it  to  be  a  question  at 
the  highest  importance  in  the  consideration  of  our 
subject. 

Rachel.— The  whole  matter  appears  to  me  to  be 
hinged  on  this  one  point.  Everything  which  the 
Church  calls  Religion  is,  I  believe,  entirely  based  on 
this  sandy  rock  of  inference. 

Grace. — Is  it  possible,  father,  that  a  principle  can 
at  the  same  time  be  both  inferred  and  revealed  ? 

Doctor. — ^Nothing  in  my  view  can  be  more  dis- 
tinct than  inference  and  revelation.  That  Ti4iich  a 
man  infers  from  something  else  cannot  be  a  revela- 
tion to  him.  And  that  which  is  revealed  to  a  man 
cannot  be  his  inference  from  some  other  thing.  The 
one  is  the  deduction  of  reason,  the  other  is  the  off- 
spring of  inspiration.  Inference  is  the  offspring  of 
my  own  mind ;  revelation  is  the  communication  of 
another  mind  to  me. 

Grace. — How  do  you  apply  this  to  the  Gospel, 
father? 

Doctor. — The  Gospel  is  the  making  known  of  the 
mind  of  God  to  man  through  Jesus,  the  Word  of 
Gt)d.  And  therefore  the  principles  of  the  Grospel  are 
a  revelation  of  wisdom.  The  sages  pf  the  ancient 
nations  inferred  the  several  principles  of  their  wisdom 
fh>m  the  constitution  of  nature,  the  phenomaia  of 
*1!be  visible  world,  and  the  traditions  of  their  fathers ; 
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but  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  a  direct  reyelation  of  the 
mind  of  Grod  to  man. 

Bachbl. — This  is  a  very  plain  definition^  uncle  ;: 
but  wisdom  is  not  worship.  Thou  hast  drawn  the  line 
betwixt  inferred  and  revealed  wisdom^  wilt  thou  fa- 
vour us  in  applying  this  rule  to  religicm  or  Divine 
worship. 

Doctor, — Our  friend  will  do  that  for  us. 

Mb.  Chabity. — ^I  would  gladly  comply  with  your 
request.  Doctor,  but  I  never  could  be  made  to  imder- 
stand  the  precise  meaning  which  the  Church  attaches 
to  the  term-^Revealed  Religion.  If  you  will  favour  us 
with  a  definition  of  this  well  known  term,  we  shall,  I 
have  no  doubt,  much  more  easily  imderstand  the 
matter. 

Doctor. — By  the  term  Religion,  we  generally  un- 
derstand the  worship  and  service  of  God,  by  the 
ofiering  up  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  all  other  things 
connected  therewith. 

Mb.  Chabity. — This  is  religion  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term.  What,  then,  are  we  to  un- 
stand  by  Revealed  Religion? 

Doctob. — The  revelation  of  the  fact  that  men 
ought  to  offer  up  prayer  and  praise  to  God,  and  the 
revelation  of  the  form  and  manner  in  which  that 
prayer  and  praise  ought  to  be  offered. 

Rachel.^ — But  where,  uncle,  is  such  a  revelation 
as  this  to  be  found  ?     This  has  always  been  a  matter 
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of  some  difficulty  to  me.  Canst  thou  tell  us  in  what 
part  of  thy  Bible  it  is  first  revealed  to  man  that  hfe 
ought  to  oflFer  up  prayer  and  praise  to  the  Father  of 
his  being  ? 

Doctor. — I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  points  the 
Church  assumes  to  be  taught  in  the  Bible  without 
pointing  out  any  particular  text  in  which  the  principle 
is  asserted. 

Grace* — But  if  the  Church  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  duty  of  oflfering  prayer  and  praise  to  the 
Creator  is  a  revealed  truth,  without  being  able  to 
show  any  textual  proof  of  the  fact,  surely  there  can 
be  no  diffixjulty  in  producing  the  words  in  which 
the  manner  and  form  of  pilerforming  this  duty  are 
revealed. 

Mr.  Charity. — I  accept  your  bow,  Doctor,  and 
assure  you  that  I  feel  no  difficulty  now  in  giving  the 
ladies  an  answer  to  this  question.  In  the  Gospel 
we  are  told  that  all  our  prayer  is  to  be  private,  that 
it  is  to  be  short,  after  the  manner  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  that  it  is  to  be  in  the  spirit,  and  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  time,  place,  or  circum- 
stance. This  is  the  only  revealed  method  of  worship 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  the  New  Testament. 

Rachel. — Let  me  ask  thee,  friend  Charity,  then 
for  thy  definition  of  B/Cvealed  Religion. 

Mr.  Cha^rity. — I  object  to  the  term  altogether,  as 
one  of  those  forms  of  expression  which  have  no  other 
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use  but  to  narrow  the  mind  and  to  shut  up  the  ideas 
of  men  in  the  temple  of  ignorance. 

Doctor* — ^What  men  commonly  understand  by 
Revealed  religion  is  that  economy  of  worship  which 
the  Catholic  Church  has  deduced  from  the  Word  of 
God^  and  that  system  of  faith  and  practice  which 
ought  to  distinguish  the  life  of  the  worshipper. 

Mr.  Charity. — ^Allow  me.  Doctor,  to  sum  up  the 
subject  in  a  short  sentence,  and  I  would  say  that  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  is  the  religion  of  nature  and  of^ 
God,  without  art,  without  sophistry,  and  without  sys- 
tem. But  Revealed  rehgion  is  the  religion  of  the 
church  as  an  ecclesiastical  system,  devised  and  per- 
fected by  the  skill  and  the  craft  of  man  as  a  religious 
profession. 

Grace. — Are  we  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  then, 
father,  that  the  whole  system  of  the  church  is  nothing 
more  than  a  body  of  inferences  fron^  a  few  simple 
texts  of  the  Bible  ? 

Doctor. — Such,  I  believe,  Grace,  is  the  fact  of  the 
case.  I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  single  doctrine  or 
practice  of  the  church  which,  in  its  present  form, 
can  claim  any  direct  assertion  of  the  Gospel  for  its 
foundation. 

Mr.  Charity. — It  has  always  appeared  to  me. 
Doctor,  that  the  Bible  was  never  intended  to  be  a 
revdation  of  religion  to  the  world.  It  is  most  un- 
questionably the  great  object  of  the  Gospel  to  make. 
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known  to  man  the  nature  and  the  character  of  a  re- 
ligious life,  but  not  to  reveal  religion. 

BACHEL.^^And  how  wouldest  thou  define  the  life 
of  the  Gospel? 

Mr.  Charity. — As  the  denying  of  ourselves,  the 
taking  up  of  our  cross,  and  the  following  of  Christ — 
a  life  which  begins  with  self-denial  and  ends  in  charity, 
as  described  by  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Doctor. — How  very  different  would  have  been  the 
condition  of  Europe,  from  the  death  of  Marcus 
Antoninus  to  our  own  times,  if  the  Bible  and  the 
Gospel  had  always  been  received  in  this  light. 

Mr.  Charity. — Most  certainly,  Doctor,  and  how 
very  different  also  would  be  the  history  of  Europe  in 
the  present  century  if  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
had  taught  the  Gospel  to  their  fellow-men,  instead  (rf 
giving  the  world  a  new  edition  of  the  Constantinian 
Church  under  the  name  of  Protestantism. 

Grace.— But  if  the  Church  is  not  the  Gospel, 
father,  on  what  ground  are  we  called  upon  to  believe 
her  teaching  ? 

Doctor. — The  Church  believes  that  she  has  a  just 
right  to  interpret  the  Word  of  God  upon  a  certain 
systematic  plan,  and  that  her  whole  economy  is  a  legi* 
timate  deduction  firom  the  Bible  according  to  that  plan 
of  interpretation. 

Bachel. — I  am  astonished  that  a  man  of  thy 
straightforward  integrity,  imcle,  could  embrace  such 
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a  round-about  system  as  that  which  thou  hast  de* 
scribed  the  church  to  be. 

Doctor. — ^This  was  the  result  of  mj  education^  and 
not  the  choice  of  either  my  feelings  or  my  judg- 
ment* 

Eachel. — Then^  the  whole  matter  appears  to  come 
to  this  point — Does  the  Gospel  anywhere  authorise 
the  Church  to  make  these  inferences? 

Doctor. — Circumstances  have  fully  convinced  me 
that  no  man,  nor  any  set  of  men^  have  any  right, 
whatever  to  deduce  principles  or   practices    from 
the  Bible^  and  to  give  them  the  name  of  revealed 
religion. 

Mr.  Charity. — I  believe,  Doctor,  that  we  must 
begin  our  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  on  an  entirely 
new  principle.  Every  declaration  and  every  expres- 
sion of  the  Great  Teacher  must  be  interpreted  ac- 
cording to  the  plain,  common-sense  meaning  of  the 
words,  and  in  relation  to  the  time,  place,  and 
idrcumstances  under  which  they  were  spoken.  If 
we  ever  rightly  understand  that  perfect  treasury  of 
Divine  wisdom. 

Grace. — It  is  evident  to  me,  though  I  have  not 
thought  much  on  this  particular  point  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  there  must  be  a  great  difference  betwixt 
the  faith  of  the  Church  and  a  belief  in  the 
Gospel. 
Doctor. — The  difference  is  great,  indeed,  but  not 
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greater  in  reference  to  the  things  believed  than  in  the 
nature  of  the  feith  itself.  We  believe  the  economy 
of  the  Church,  because  we  are  taught  to  do  so  by  the 
character  of  our  education ;  but  we  believe  the  Gospel 
from  the  conviction  of  our  feelings. 

Mrs.  Bell. — In  charging  men  with  infidelity,  it 
has  for  some  time  appeared  to  me  that  the  Church 
does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  our  Lord  did,  when 
he  accuses  the  age  in  which  He  lived  of  unbelie£ 

RACHEL.-^It  appears  to  me  that  many  good^  but, 
I  think,  mistaken  men  of  the  present  day  apply  the 
the  term  Infidel  to  every  man  who  has  no  faith  in 
the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  his  country,  and  who 
does  not  attend  a  place  of  public  worship  on  a 
Sunday. 

Grace. — K  we  are  to  believe  those  who  claim  to 
be  the  most  religious  of  our  age,  almost  all  our  best 
writers  are  infidels. 

Mr.  Charity. — I  have  known  hundreds  of  persons 
who  are  called  infidels  by  the  professors  of  our 
fashionable  religious  systems,  though  they  are  devout 
behevers  in  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus,  and  live 
in  the  daily  practice  of  the  principles  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Doctor. — To  understand  our  Lord  rightly,  it  is 

necessary  to  understand  the  position  of  the  parties 

to  whom  He  spoke,  and  the  circumstances  under 

which  He  uttered  the  words. 

b2 
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""Mrs.  Bell. — I  think  the  Jews  must  be  considered 
as  being  in  a  very  diflferent  position  to  that  of  any 
other  people  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Charity.  —  The  Jews  received  a  political 
existence  by  miracle,  and  that  political  existence  was 
continued  by  miracle.  If  they  acknowledged  the 
Divine  mission  of  Jesus,  then  their  political  life  would 
be  renewed  and  continued  on  for  an  indefinite  period ; 
but  if  they  rejected  Christ,  that  life  would  perish  and 
their  nationality  would  be  extinguished. 

Rachel. — ^This  opens  quite  a  diflferent  view  of  the 
Gospel  story.  But  what  have  you  to  say  about  the 
reception  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Jews  as  a  system  of 
Divine  wisdom? 

Mr.  Charity. — ^The  Jews  were  God^s  peculiar 
people  by  virtue  of  their  obedience  to  the  Divine 
provisions  of  a  ritual  culture ;  but  when  Jesus  ap- 
peared as  the  Great  Prophet  who  was  to  come,  this 
system  no  longer  made  its  votaries  the  peculiar  peo- 
ple of  God,  but  this  privilege  became  the  right  of 
those  only  who  yielded  obedience  to  the  law  of  a 
spiritual  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  this  change 
from  a  ritual  to  a  spiritual  culture  is  called  ^'  being 
bom  again,^'  in  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus. 

Grace. — Still  we  want  this  subject  brought  to  bear 
on  the  question  of  belief  and  unbelief. 

Doctor. — There  is  no  declaration  in  the  Gosp^ 
which  makes  the  eternal  happiness  or  the  eternal 
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misery  of  either  the  Jew  or  the  Gentile  to  depend  on 
his  faith  in  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  the 
nationality  of  Israel^  and  the  pecnliar  relation  of  the 
Jew  to  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  most 
certainly  did  entirely  and  altogether  depend  on  this 
point.  Nothing  bat  the  reception  of  the  Gospel 
could  save  them  from  ruin  and  destruction. 

Rachel. — But  does  not  Jesus  Christ  himself  de- 
clare, "That  he  that  bclieveth  on  the  Son  hath  ever- 
lasting life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall 
not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.'' 

DocTOK.— He  does  so,  certainly ;  but  the  question 
ia,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  words  Zoen 
Ai5nion  ?  *'  the  life  of  the  ages/^  which  our  translators, 
according  to  the  Church  system  of  interpretation, 
have  rendered  everlasting  life. 

6&ACE. — But  does  that  mean  eternal  happiness  ? 

Me.  Charity. — The  expression,  "  life  of  Ae  ages," 
appeaars  to  be  uted  by  our  Lord  as  the  specific  desig- 
nation of  the  spiritual  economy  of  the  Gospel,  in 
opposition  to  the  ritual  economy  of  Moses,  and  to  aU 
rituid  culture  whatsoever. 

MuSr  BsLL. — According  to  this  view,  this  and 
similar  expressions  have  no  reference  to  the  eternal 
destnoy  of  either  Jew  or  Gentile. 

Doctor. — No  more  than  that  no  man  can  embrace 
the  Gospel,  and  live  according  to  its  divine  teaching, 
without  being  a  better  man  in  this  world,  and  attainr. 
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ing  to  a  higher  state  of  happiness  in  the  life  of  tlie 
world  to  come. 

Mr.  Charity. — Two  things  in  the  condition  of 
Israel^  at  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God^  depended 
upon  their  reception  or  rejection  of  the  spiritual 
economy  of  the  Gospel,  the  life  of  the  ages — ^The  eco- 
nomical relation  of  the  people  to  the  Divine  Beings 
and  the  political  existence  of  the  race. 

Grace. — The  first  of  these  we  understand^  but 
what  have  you  to  say  to  the  other? 

Mr.  Charity. — If  a  majority  of  the  Jewish  nation 
had  received  the  spiritual  culture  of  the  Gt)spel,  its 
political  life  would  have  been  saved ;  but  as  they  re- 
jected the  new  economy  of  the  Christ,  and  retained 
their  adherence  to  that  of  Moses,  they  continued 
under  the  wrath  or  judgment  of  Gt>d,  and  their  poli- 
tical life  suffered  that  doom  which  was  suspended  on 
their  faith. 

Mrs.  Bill. — But  did  this  rejection  of  the  spiritual 
culture  of  the  Gt>spel  necessarily  consign  the  whole 
of  these  Jews  over  to  eternal  punishment? 

Mr.  Charity. — ^There  is  nothing  in  the  (Jospel 
which  asserts  this,  and  nothing  whatever  in  the  re- 
Tcaled  character  of  either  God,  or  the  Son  of  Grod,  to 
justify  such  a  view.  The  Bible  represents  the  eternal 
destiny  of  men  as  dependant  on  the  life  of  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  fulfilment  of  his  relations  to  his  fdlow- 
men  on  the  earth. 
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Rachel. — This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  satis- 
factory view  of  the  subject,  and  to  clear  the  Gospel 
of  that  most  uncharitable  declaration.  That  every 
man  who  dies  without  believing  the  Qospel,  must 
suffer  eternal  punishment  for  his  unbelief. 

DOCTOR. — ^It  has  often  grieved  me  most  deeply  to 
hear  the  Gospel  made  the  law  of  condemnation  to 
the  whole  world  of  humanity  in  every  age  of  time, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  in  one  or  two  favoured 
lands  out  of  all  the  countries  of  the  habitable  earth. 

Rachel. — I  should  not  need  a  greater  punishment 
to  make  me  perfectly  miserable,  than  the  idea  that  a 
man,  whatever  may  be  the  age  or  the  country  in 
which  he  lives — ^whatever  may  be  his  want  of  capacity 
to  understand  the  subject — whatever  maybe  the  pre- 
judices of  his  education,  or  whether  he  has  ever 
heard,  or  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  any 
thing  of  the  matter,  that  such  a  man  must  suffer 
eternal  punishment  for  not  believing  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Mrs.  Bell. — ^And  yet  the  people  of  Britain  are 
told  every  Sunday,  that  this  is  the  condition  of  the 
greater  f>art  of  the  world.  I  have  heard  it  imtil  my 
heart  is  sick  of  the  tale. 

Grace. — ^For  my  part  I  would  much  rather  believe 
the  Gospel  to  be  a  fable,  than  believe  that  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  the  Father  of  being,  could  make  the 
eternal  destiny  of  the  human  race  to  depend  on  their 
faith  in  Jesus,  though  I  have  the  deepest  reverence 
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for  that  adorable  name,  and  can  never  pronounce  it 
iritliout  a  feeling  of  devout  aflfection. 

Doctor. — The  enunciation  of  this  principle  is  the 
darkest  blot  on  the  religious  character  of  our  age, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  grossest  libel  on  the  revealed 
character  of  the  Divine  Being — ''  God  is  love/' 

Mr.  Charity. — This  is  a  principle  which  gives  a 
character  of  barbarism  to  our  religion  and  our  God, 
before  which,  if  we  are  rightly  informed  by  a  late 
female  traveller,  even  the  Devil  worshipper  of  Africa 
stands  aghast  with  horror.  If  the  Creator  of  the 
visible  world  is  the  ruler  of  the  destiny  of  men,  no 
sensible  and  unprejudiced  man  can  doubt  but 
what — ^that  which  determines  the  future  condition 
of  every  human  being  must  of  necessity  be  some* 
thing,  which  every  man  can  both  know  and  under- 
stand. 

Rachel. — I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  doctrine 
has  done  more  harm  in  modem  society,  than  all  the 
deistical  and  the  infidel  books  which  have  been  written 
in  this  country  during  the  last  three  hundred  years. 

Mrs,  Bcll. — I  fear  from  what  I  see  of  society, 
from  the  beggar  to  the  noble,  that  our  pres^it  reli- 
gious system  is  of  the  very  smallest  social  benefit  to 
mankind. 

Grace. — Why  if  we  can  believe  even  the  mission- 
aries themselves,  the  introduction  of  our  popular  re- 
ligious system  into  the  South  Sea  Islands,  without 
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any  of  the  counteracting  influences  irhich  exist  in 
this  country,  is  already  producing  its  naturally  bane- 
ful eflfects  on  the  inhabitants. 

Doctor. — I  have  some  time  felt  that  the  Godli- 
ness which  is  found  amongst  us  exists  to  a  very  great 
extent  rather  in  spite  of  the  evils  of  our  religious 
system,  than  as  a  result  of  its  beneficial  influence  on 
society. 

Mr.  Charity. — This,  Doctor,  forms  the  subject  of 
the  last  of  the  series  of  papers  which  I  have  placed  in 
your  hands. 

Doctor. — That,  then,  will  occupy  our  attention 
when  we  meet  next  week. 

Mr.  Charity. — If  you  please.  Doctor,  and  I  think 
we  sufficiently  understand  each  other  now  to  enable 
you  to  read  it,  without  in  any  degree  misunderstand- 
ing the  spirit  and  object  of  the  writer. 
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XII. 

THE    NATURE    AND    INFLUENCE    OF   SABBATARIAN 
RELIGION. 

From  the  age  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Leo  the  Tenths 
the  principal  object  of  the  legal  enactments  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Lord's  Day  was  that  of  enabling  different 
dasses  of  people  to  attend  upon  the  service  of  the 
church,  beyond  this  the  day  was  not  considered  to  be 
different  from  any  other  day.  It  was  the  service 
and  not  the  day  which  was  the  object  of  r^ard, 
Without  the  service  the  day  had  no  claim  to  distinc- 
tion. But  since  that  time,  the  object  sought  to  be 
attained  by  British  legislation  is  of  a  much  higher 
order  and  of  a  very  different  character. 

It  is  now  assumed  by  the  British  church  that  the 
Lord^s  Day  has  within  itself  an  intrinsic  excellence 
and  a  superiority  over  all  other  days,  which  sheds  a 
lustre  of  holiness  over  all  the  religious  acts  of  the 
worshippers,  and  gives  an  unction  of  divinity  to  their 
performances.  Prayers  and  praises  said  and  sung  on 
this  day  are  said  to  have  an  acceptability  with  God, 
derived  from  the  holiness  of  the  day,  which  they 
cannot  have  on  any  other  day.  And  the  excellence 
of  the  day  is  thought  to  give  a  sanctity  and  spiri- 
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tuality  to  the  preacher's  word,  which  we  look  for  in 
vain  at  any  other  time  or  on  any  other  occasion. 

The  assumption  of  the  positive  holiness  and  the  in- 
herently sanctifying  influence  of  the  Lord^s  Day,  has 
made  it  the  common  foundation  and  the  centre  of  the 
religious  life  of  modem  Britain.  To  assemble  in  the 
house  of  God,  and  hear  God^s  minister  say  his 
prayers  and  preach  a  sermon  on  God's  day,  is  almost 
the  whole  sum  of  the  religious  life  of  our  age*  When 
men  have  done  this  they  feel  that  they  have  done 
that  which  is  most  required,  and  that  the  grace  of 
God  will  do  the  rest  in  due  time  ;  while  all  who  do 
n<^  do  this  are  considered  to  be  a  part  of  that  whole 
world  which  lieth  in  wickedness,  awaiting  the  punish- 
ment which  is  the  due  desert  of  its  iniquity.  It  is, 
moreover,  assumed  that  this  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day  is  the  great  development  of  national  righteous- 
ness, and  the  only  means  of  the  salvation  of  the 
people.  And  this  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  at- 
tempts of  modem  legislators  to  direct  and  restrain 
the  moral  activity  of  men  on  this  day ;  to  compel  men 
so  to  act  that  they  may  not  contribute  to  the  filling 
up  of  that  cup  of  national  iniquity  whose  whole  ^d 
entire  spirit  of  evil  consists  in*  the  supposed  profana- 
tion of  the  sanctity  of  this  day. 

But  allowing  all  the  hallowing  influence  to  this  day 
which  has  ever  been  assumed  to  belong  to  its  Divine 
character,  the  important  question  still  remains,  how 
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far  a  compnlfiory  observation  of  its  highest  claims 
can  be  in  any  degree  beneficial  to  society,  or  to  the 
smallest  extent  acceptable  to  Him  who  seeth  not  as 
man  seeth.  ^^For  man  looketh  on  the  outward 
appearance^  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart." 
Where  then  is  the  profit  of  all  your  laws  for  the 
religious  observance  of  this  day?  Nay  more,  where 
is  the  profit  of  the  best  and  purest  national  religion^ 
unless  that  religion  is  the  free  and  willing  breathing 
of  the  individual  heart  of  the  worshipper  to  the 
Father  of  heaven  ? 

O,  man  of  God,  the  world  feels  that  thou  hast 
worn  this  armour  of  fashionable  hjrpocrisy  too  long  ; 
that  sword  of  justice  has  now  no  comeliness  on  thy 
thigh.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  appeals  to  human 
authority  in  favour  of  public  morality  from  Christian 
lips.  Tell  us  no  longer  of  the  dependence  of  Christ 
on  the  arm  of  Csesar.  Come  not  down  from  thy 
great  work  on  the  mountains  of  love  to  execute  the 
vengeance  of  the  law  on  the  bleeding  heart  of  the 
sons  of  men  waiting  in  the  valley  of  death  for  the 
balm  of  Divine  affection,  which  is  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations.  ^^  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are 
the  feet  of  Him  that  publisheth  peace,  that  saith  unto 
Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth/'  Thou  knowest  the  terror 
of  the  Lord,  then  persuade  men.  Thy  Master  knew 
no  sword  but  the  words  of  love ;  no  power  but  that  of 
the  Spirit;   no  compulsion  but  that  of  the  unction 
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from  above^  which  boweth  the  heart  to  the  throne  of 
heaven. 

An  expecting  world  awaits  with  anxious  heart  the 
advent  of  the  Gospel  of  love;  the  nations  yearn  for 
the  outbreatbing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  affection  and 
fellow-feeling  on  all  people.     Sick  at  heart  of  the 
husks   of  a  merely  protesting  jbith^  the  voice  of 
humanity  cries  to  heaven  for  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of 
bfe.     In  the  very  depths  of  our  heart  we  cry  for  the 
great  Physician.    But  you  only  offer  us  the  balm  of 
a  selfish,  cold,,  and  unfruitfrd  belief,  the  performance 
of  a  prescribed  round  of  formal  means,  while  we  are 
perishing  for  want  of  the  feeling  of  the  healing  vir- 
tues of  the  Divine  cordial.   With  the  deepest  anxiety 
the  soul  turns  from  a  heartless  world  and  a  fruitless 
faith,  where  man  feeds  on  his  fellow-man,  and  lan- 
guishes for  a  new  spirit  that  shall   pour  into  the 
sinking  heart  of  humanity  the  healing  balm  of  a 
universal  sympathy.    And  shall  teach  the  devouring 
wolf  to  dwell  with  the  tender  lamb,  and  the  ravenous 
leopard  to  lie  down  with  the  helpless  kid,  and  the  calf 
and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  to  repose  together^ 
so  gentle  that  a  young  child  may  lead  them.     In 
your  teaching  we  ask  not  for  you,  but  for  the  spirit 
of  your  Master.     Utterly  tired  of  the  eloquence  of 
words,  we  ask  for  the  power  of  the  Spirit.     We  pray 
you  no  longer  to  preach  yourself,  but  the  great  Healer 
of  the  nations.     Invite  us  not  only  to  your  prayers, 
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but  also  to  our  own,  not  only  to  hear  the  word  of 
life,  but  to  ponder  it  for  ourselves.    Call  us  not  only 
to  tbe  temple  to  pray,  but  also  to  the  silent  com- 
munings of  the  closet  and  the  secret  outpourings  of 
the  heart.    Inspire  us  not  only  with  charity  for  our 
brethren,  but  with  fervent  affection  for  our  neigh- 
bour— the  great  family  of  our  common  humanity. 
Lead  us  no  longer  in  the  imitation  of  the  world,  but 
direct  us,  both  by  thy  own  life  and  teaching,  to  the 
earthly  life  of  the  one  great  Exemplar  of  all  truth  and 
simplicity.     Recline  no  longer  on  the  velvet  of  the 
pulpit,  and    quietly  condemn  the  people  for  not 
coming  up  to  your  assembly,  because  they  feel  no 
awakening  fervour  in  listening  to  your  prayers,  and 
no  unction  of  interest  in  attending  to  your  studied 
address.    But  go  rather  with  your  Master  into  the 
fields  and  the  highways,  the  haunts  and  the  dwellings 
of  men,  and  invite  them  to  become  themselves  the 
house  of  God  and  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Saviour  ; 
for  the  spirit  of  life  from  God  has  already  taught  the 
world  that  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands,  inviting  the  presence  of  sinning 
man  at  the  sacred  place  to  receive  the  smile  of  His 
favour  and  the  benediction  of  His  revealed  mani- 
festation;   and  assured   the  true  disciple  that  the 
only  earthly  dwelling-place  of  the  Lord  is  the  heart 
of  His  people,  and  the  only  house  of  prayer  the  place 
in  which  he  breathes  the  desire  of  his  soul  to  heaven. 
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Tell  us  no  more,  we  beseecL  tiwer,  of  the  Gterizim 
and  the  Jerusalexa  ef  holy  means,  but  lead  our 
aching  heailff  at  once  to  the  holier  hill  of  bleeding 
Io«%  where  we  may  drink  for  ever  at  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  streams  of  the  waters  of  life  for  the 
healing  of  the  perishing  nations,  and  commune  with 
the  Father  in  the  spirit  and  the  truth,  because  the 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him. 

And  shall  He  seek  in  vain  ?     Shall  they  not  come, 

and  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  travailing  humanity 

find  rest ;  shall  not  the  captive  of  the  selfish  be  firee, 

and  the  down  trodden  be  raised?  He  that  sitteth  on 

the  throne  of  the  universe  hath  s^id  to  the  •  yearning 

spirit  of  humanity,  "  Behold,  I  make  all  things  anew/* 

The  still  small  voice  has  already  breathed  its  first 

whispers  of  renovation  from  the  throne  of  Jesus,  and 

many  hearts  have  felt  the  gentle  vibration  of  the 

heavenly  chord.    The   Healer  of  the   nations  has 

begun  to  pour  out  the  morning  dew  of  His  spirit, 

and  the   firiend  of  his  fellow-man  has  tasted  the 

genial  draught  of  its  refreshing  waters.    The  anthem 

of  heaven  has  abready  become  the  watchword  of  the 

wisdom  of  the  future.    The  morning  star  of  peace  on 

earth  and  good  will  towards  men  has  already  spread 

its  rising  beams  over  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and 

the  clouds  of  selfishness  and  conflict. 

But  who  shall  hail  the  advent  of  the  great  Sab- 
hath  of  love  ?    Who  shall  be  the  leader  in  its  me- 
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lody  of  united  affections  and  its  harmonies  of  fellow- 
feeling  ?  If  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  hold 
their  peace^  the  King  will  animate  the  stones  of  the 
desert  in  the  day  of  His  power.  And  they  shall  raise 
the  loud  hosannah  of  universal  charity  to  the  skies^ 
until  its  sound  has  reached  the  utmost  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  the  tabernacle  of  Grod  is  with  men. 
r  Shall  the  nations  cry  for  the  shedding  of  blood  to 
cease  from  the  earth,  and  the  servants  of  the  Prince 
of  peace  not  be  the  first  to  teach  the  murderer  of  his 
brethren  to  turn  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare,  and 
his  spear  into  a  pruning  hook,  that  his  posterity  may 
learn  war  no  more  ? 

Shall  statesmen  despise  the  titles  and  honours  of 
the  world  as  the  contemptible  bubbles  of  a  day,  and 
the  servants  of  Jesus  be  found  among  the  first  wrest- 
lers in  the  game  of  ambition  for  wealth,  power,  and 
the  distinction  of  a  name  amongst  men,  and  no  voice 
be  heard  to  tell  the  multitude  that  they  cannot  "pe^ 
lieve  who  receive  honour  one  of  another,  and  seek  it 
not  from  Grod  only  ?  And  that  as  is  the  end  of  the 
wicked,  so  shall  his  be  who  lays  up  for  himself  trea- 
sures of  riches  and  property,  having  no  treasure  in 
heaven. 

Shall  men  run  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  to  seek  for 
knowledge,  that  health  may  be  restored  to  the  long 
disordered  frame  of  society,  and  no  instructor  of  the 
people  be  found  firom  Him  who  sent  out  his  disciples 
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to  teach  all  nations  those  great  social  truths  wl 
are  destined  in  the  day  of  His  power  to  change  the 
face  of  the  whole  moral  world — ^binding  up  the  entire 
familj  of  humanity  in  the  band  of  mutual  afiection^ 
when  every  man  shall  love  his  neighbour  as  himself? 
3hall  the  man  of  the  world  grow  tired  of  the  proud 
^stinctions  of  class  which  have  raised  the  barrier  of 
envy^  distrust^  and  contempt  betwixt  man  and  man, 
and  sicken  at  the  splendid  pomp  of  unrighteous 
power  which  impoverishes  a  nation  and  makes  the 
labourer  a  slave  to  the  vanities  of  wealth;  and  the 
follower  of  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  be  clothed  in 
pmple  and  fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every 
day,  while  he  looks  down  with  complacency  on  the 
sweating  crowd  as  an  humbler  grade  of  his  species, 
too  low  for  his  Mendship  on  earth — ^but,  alas !  it  may 
be  too  good  for  his  associate  in  eternity  ? 

Shall  the  legislator  curb  the  amalgamation  of  pro- 
perty lest  it  should  place  the  power  of  the  land  in  the 
hands  of  a  despotic  few,  and  endeavour  to  raise  the 
mass  of  the  people  from  misery  to  comfort,  from 
wretchedness  to  decency  and  respect,  and  from  igno- 
rance to  knowledge,  that  the  nation  may  not  decay  in 
the  sinews  of  its  physical  strength;  and  the  minister 
of  Jesus  not  be  the  foremost  to  teach  the  world  that 
all  men  are  brethren,  and  that  the  distinctions  of 
honour,  of  wealth,  and  of  property,  which  separate 
inen,  are  but  the  fruits  of  iniquity,  which  make  it 
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hard  for  those  who  have  riches  to  enter  iato  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ? 

Shall  the  philanthropist  of  the  world,  in  the  eager- 
ness of  his  soul  for  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  i», 
wander  over  eternity  to  seek  for  the  happiness  of 
his  race^  and  meet  with  no  messenger  of  heaven  in 
kindly  sympathy  with  his  Divine  object  to  direct  his 
steps  to  the  Redeemer  of  man  and  the  Renovator  of 
the  world,  as  still  the  only  though  despised  teacher  of 
the  wisdom  he  desires  to  possess  ? 

Oh,  all  ye  that  mourn  and  lament  for  the  evils  of 
society,  and  desire  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  for  the 
weal  of  suflFering  man,  your  brother — but,  alas !  in 
misery  and  distress;  go  ye  to  the  Healer  of  men ; 
go  undirected  by  man,  unprejudiced  by  systems 
of  opinion,  and  unfettered  by  theories  of  belief; 
go  yourself  to  the  Gospel,  the  living  spring  of 
truth,  the  philosophy  of  God;  dig  deep  into  its 
mighty  mine  of  renewing  principles,  and  drink  its 
world-derided  splirit,  and  there  you  shall  learn  the 
only  way  to  renovate  society  and  to  regenerate  the 
world. 

Oh,  ye  servants  of  the  most  High  God,  ye  who 
bear  the  Holy  name  of  the  only  Healer  of  men,  will 
ye  not  come  forth  from  the  bondage  of  ancient  forms 
and  the  fetters  of  established  opinion,  and  be  the 
leaders  of  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  the  unfolding 
of  the  foliage  of  the  coming  summer  of  eternal  truth. 
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and  be  the  foremost  in  the  mardi  of  tiie  natums  to 
the  £atare  Sabbath  of  the  m)rlGL 

To  you  ye  say  is  committed  the  high  and  holy  vooa* 
tiou  of  teaching  every  man  to  ostein  his  brother  be- 
fore himself  » not  looking  on  his  own  interest  but  on  the 
interests  of  his  neighbour;  not  seeking  his  own  wel&re^ 
but  every  man  ike  welfare  of  another.  Under  the  hal- 
lowing influence  of  these  principles  the  eternal  found- 
ation of  the  social  system  of  your  religion  the  oppressor 
shall  change  the  fetters  of  slavery  £Dr  the  hand  of 
friendship;  the  master  diaU  treat  the  servant  as  a 
brother ;  and  the  employer  shall  meet  the  workman 
as  an  equal  sharer  in  the  product  of  their  united 
labours;  superior  wisdom  shall  learn  to  forget  the 
practice  of  cunnings  and  higher  knowledge  no  longer 
delight. in  the  arts  of  craft.  And  such  shall  be  the 
t^eautifbl  light  that  shall  cheer  the  vale  of  ignorance^ 
that  the  serpent  sting  of  sordid  avarice  shall  be  felt 
no  more.  Yours  i»  the  bleased  calling  to  lift  up  the 
baun^.of  soeialiovQ  ov^  all  people.  To  strip  domi- 
uion  of  the  scorpion  rod  of  tyranny^  to  take  ojqires^ 
sion  froia:power  and  the  raven's  eye  from  the  owner, 
of  wealth;  to  teach  the  heir  of  riches/  and  the  inhe- 
ni(Ox  of  property^  that  l^eir  only  use  is  to  satisfy  the 
requir^a^ents  of  nature,  and  thai  to  si^dl  the  streams^ 
of  rbeneyolence  for  the  refreshing  of  the  parched 
deserts;  of  suffering  humanity. 

Go  forth  then  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
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Gospel  of  love  to  every  creature,  complain  no  more 
of  the  unbelief  of  the  multitude,  but  carry  them  a 
faith  which  is  worth  believing;  a  faith  which  dissolves 
the  distinctions  of  class,  which  breaks  the  barrier  of 
ambition,  lays  low  the  mountains  of  pride,  and  razes 
to  the  earth  the  middle  wall  of  partition  which  sin 
has  made  betwixt  man  and  man,  and  sows  the  seed 
of  unity  and  affection  amongst  all  people.  Let  him 
that  loves  most  be  the  most  highly  esteemed,  and  he 
that  shews  the  most  affection  for  his  brethren  be  the 
most  noble.  Give  the  place  to  wealth  and  riches 
your  Master  gave  to  them,  and  let  the  pre-eminence 
of  self-denial  be  the  only  title  to  rank  amongst  men 
for  those  things  which  are  most  highly  esteemed 
amongst  men  are  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
Gt)d.  Then  shall  the  wildenSess  of  misery,  and  the 
barren  wastes  and  solitary  places  of  wretchedness 
and  want  sing  and  be  glad  because  of  you,  and  the 
desert  of  suffering  and  distress  shall  rejoice  at  your 
approach  and  bloom  with  the  sweetness  of  the  rose 
of  Eden.  *'  Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands,  uphold 
the  feeble  knees ;  say  to  them  of  a  fearful  heart^ — Be 
strong  and  fear  not/'  Go  forth  that  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  may  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  may 
be  unstopped ;  jthat  the  lame  may  leap  as  an  hart, 
and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing;  and  the  ransomed 
of  the  Lord  shall  return  jfrom  their  prodigal  wander- 
ings in  wretchedness  and  woe,  and  come  to  Zion 
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with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads^  and 
they  shall  dwell  in  joy  and  gladness^  and  sorrow  and 
sighing  shall  flee  away  fom  the  earth. 

And  are  not  these  the  very  objects  which  the 

great  Teacher  himself  proposed  to  accomplish  by  the 

revelation  of  the  Gt)spel   to  man.     "When  thou 

makest  a  dinner^  or  a  supper^  call  not  thy  friends, 

nor  thy  brethren,  nor  thy  kinsmen,  nor  thy  rich 

neighbours,  lest  they  also  bid  thee  again,  and  a 

recompense  be  made  thee;  but  when  thou  makest  a 

feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  blind,  and  the 

halt,   and  thou  shalt  be  blessed;  for  they  cannot 

recompense  thee,  but  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at 

the  resurrection  of  the  just/'  "  When  the  Son  of  Man 

shall  come  in  His  glory,  and  all  the  holy  Angels 

with  Him,  then  shaU  He  at  upon  the  throne  of  His 

glory,  and  before  Him  shall  be  gathered  all  the 

nations,   and  He  shall   separate    them   one    from 

another  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the 

goats,  and  He  shall  set  the  sheep  on  His  right  hand 

and  the  goats  on  His  left*     Then  shall  the  King  say 

to  them  on  His  right  hand.  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 

Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 

the  foundation  of  the  world.   JPor  I  was  an  hungered 

and  ye  gave  Me  meat;  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  Me 

diink;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  Me  in ;  naked, 

and  ye  clothed  Me ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  Me ; 

I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  Me.    Then  shall 
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the  righteous  answer  Him,  saying,  Lord,  when  saw 
we  Thee  an  hungered  and  fed  Thee,  or  thirsty  and 
gave  Thee  drink ;  when  saw  we  Thee  a  stranger  and 
took  Thee  in;  or  nalped  and  clothed  Thee;  or  when 
saw  we  Thee  sick  and  in  prison  and  came  unto  Thee? 
And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them. 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  Me/' 

And  who,  then,  are  these  brethren  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  what  is  the  present  character  of  these 
hungry,  thirsty,  wandering,  naked,  sick,  and  im- 
prijsoned  Mends  of  the  Great  King  for  whom  the 
righteous  are  to  perform  all  these  benevolent  acts, 
that  they  may  be  rewarded  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
just.  Are  they  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  their 
benefactors?  Are  they  brethren  in  one  commcm 
faith,  or  strangers  to  Zion  and  enemies  of  the  Holy 
One  ?  Let  us  hear  the  King's  own  determination  of 
this  important  question : — 

Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 

And  hate  thine  enemy ; 

But  I  say  imto  you, 

Love  your  enemies, 

Bless  them  which  curse  you, 

Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you. 

And  pray  for  them 
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Whicli  despitefuUy  use  you 

And  persecute  you ; 

That  ye  may  be  i^e  children  ' 

Of  your  Father  in  heaven ; 

For  He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise 

On  the  evil  and  the  good. 

And  His  rain  to  descend 

On  the  just  and  on  the  unjust ; 

For  if  ye  love  the  lover  of  you 

What  reward  have  ye. 

Do  not  even  the  Publicans  do  this? 

And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  alone. 

In  what  are  ye  better  than  they. 

Do  not  even  the  Publicans  the  same? 

Be  ye  therefore  perfect, 

Even  as  your  Father  in  heaven 

Is  perfect. 
Oh  !  ye  masters  in  Israel,  all  ye  who  believe  that 
your  education  and  especial  call  have  given  you  the 
alone  right  and  authority  to  be  the  teachers  of  the 
Grospd  of  Jesus,  tell  us,  we  beseech  you,  what  are 
the  signs  of  your  apostleship  ?  Where  are  the  living 
witnesses  of  your  sole  dection  to  the  ministry? 
How,  and  in  what  manner,  have  ye  proven  before 
the  world,  that  ye  alone  are  the  messengers  of  mercy 
to  perishing  man? 

Tell  us  all  ye  who  have  declared  that  you  espe* 
eially  have  been  honoured  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
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Christ  and  of  God  to  dispense  the  word  of  life  to  the 
people?  Tell  ns,  if  you  can,  how  far  under  your 
ministry  the  nation  has  learned  to  forsake  the  works 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus,  the  pure  and  perfect  Exemplar  of 
all  good,  who  came  not  to  be  served  and  ministered 
unto  by  a  menial  host,  but  to  labour  for  the  present 
happiness  and  future  felicity  of  his  humblest 
brethren,  and  to  administer  to  their  daily  wants  and 
common  comforts. 

Come,  and  shew  us  the  generation  of  men  who  have 
learned  under  your  ministry  to  renounce  the  devil  and 
all  his  works,  to  forsake  all  that  lying  and  deception 
which  mingles  with  the  current  and  makes  bitter  i;he 
waters  of  the  whole  stream  of  society  5  the  men  who 
have  learned  to  eschew  all  that  evil  subtlety  and 
cunning,  by  which,  in  the  secret  of  their  heart,  they 
work  out  their  own  profit  and  gain  without  weighing 
the  influence  of  their  duplicity  and  cunning  ou  the 
welfare  of  their  neighbour.  Let  no  man  look  on  his 
own  things,  but  every  man  on  the  things  of  another. 

Shew  us  the  community  of  disciples  whom  you 
have  taught  by  your  precept  and  by  the  ei^ample  of 
your  life  to  lay  aside  the  degrading  pomps  and  the 
foolish  vanities  of  the  world,  the  purple  and  fine  linen, 
the  gold  and  the  costly  ornaments  of  their  apparel, 
the  idle  menials  who  minister  to  their  luxury,  their 
splendid  entertainments  and  sumptuous  goods,  theif 
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gorgeous  equipages  and  idiot  sports^  and,  above  all, 
the  pampered  instruments  of  their  debasing  pleasures 
which  eat  the  bread  of  the  hungry  and  devour  the 
food  of  the  wretched.  Nay,  my  friends,  deUght  our 
souls  by  pointing  to  the  time  when  you  yourselves  did 
not  tell  these  miserable  men  in  the  name  of  the  holy 
Jesus  that  the  Gospel  requires  no  man  to  sacrifice  his 
position  in  society  and  to  change  the  character  of  his 
worldly  pursuits  in  following  its  heavenly  calling. 
What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall  gain  all  the  plea- 
sures, and  honours,  and  wealth  of  this  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul  in  their  pursuit? 

Where  shall  we  find  the  community  who  have 
learned  from  your  mimstry  to  renounce  the  pursuit 
of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  to  forsake  the  desires  of 
the  carnal  mind,  which  is  at  enmity  with  Gx>d? 
Where  are  the  fountains  of  avarice  that  the  light  of 
your  teaching  has  dried  up  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
The  men  who  have  renounced  all  the  gaining  of  this 
world  and  givepi  up  all  their  labour  and  toil  of  anxiety 
after  the  life  that  now  is,  that  they  may  gain  the  life 
to  come. 

Where  are  the  streams  of  benevolence  which  the 
influence  of  your  doctrine  has  drawn  from  the  heart  of 
the  covetous  and  the  soul  of  the  lover  of  gaiu  that  the 
mourning  loser  may  be  comforted,  and  the  sorrow  and 
the  sighing  of  the  unfortunate  may  be  turned  into  joy 
and  gladness?     Rejoice  our  souls  with  a  view  of  the 
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men  who  have  learned  under  your  ministry  to  live  no 
longer  upon  the  earth  as  the  creatures  of  time^  pre- 
ferring the  gratification  of  the  perishing  life  of  the 
present  day  for  the  worth  of  the  soul  that  never  dies ; 
but^  as  the  man  of  eternity,  whose  treasure  is  stored 
in  bags  which  wax  not  old,  a  treasure  in  the  heavens 
which  faileth  not,  which  no  moth  can  corrupt,  and 
which  no  thief  approaches.  The  men  who  pant  no 
longer  like  the  ravening  wolf  of  the  forest,  for  that 
which,  while  it  fills  their  own  bams  with  ttie  luxury 
of  a  hoarded  store,  must  necessarily  rob  their  humbler 
neighbour  of  the  very  crumbs  which  support  his  life ; 
direct  our  view  to  the  men  of  power  whom  you  have 
taught  to  forget  the  pride  of  the  tyrant  in  the  brother 
of  the  Christian— to  be  mild  and  gentle,  kind  and 
long-suflfering  to  the  enemies  of  their  rule  and  the 
opponents  of  their  exceeded  authority.  He  ruler 
whom  you  have  bound  by  the  love  of  his  race  wKhin 
the  limits  of  his  official  power,  and  have  taught  to 
love  the  enemies  of  his  dominion,  to  bless  the  de* 
spisers  of  his  dignity,  and  to  do  good  to  the  rebels 
against  his  assumed  rights  and  his  unlawful  com- 
mands. 

Oh !  ye  sacred  men,  who  claim  so  high  and  holy  a 
calling,  we  ask  not  for  the  number  of  prayers  you 
have  said  to  the  people,  nor  how  many  sacraments 
you  have  administered,  your  commission  says  nothing 
of  prayer  and  sacraments,  its  voice  of  command  isj 
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*^  Qo  ye  out  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature/^  In  the  name  of  our  common 
hmnanity^  we  beseech  you  to  tell  us  where  we  may 
behold  the  blessedness  of  the  influence  of  so  Divine 
a  race  on  the  character  of  your  fellow-men,  every  ono 
of  whom  you  claim  as  the  objects  of  your  heavenly 
care.  What  l^as  been  the  result  of  your  labours  on 
tKe  diversified  life  of  the  great  mftss  of  society  ?  How 
has  misery  and  wretchedness  hied  away  from  the 
happy  homes  of  your  flock,  and  vice  and  iniquity 
shrunk  abashed  from  the  purer  light  of  prevailing 
virtue.  Does  the  tale  of  the  pang  of  conflict  and  the 
bitterness  of  strife  no  longer  darken  the  page  of  his- 
tory with  visions  of  blood,  while  the  spirit  of  peace, 
with  dovdike  beauty,  broods  o'er  the  dwellings  of  men, 
and  love,  the  only  mark  of  the  true  disciple  of  Jesus, 
inspires  the  energies  and  directs  all  the  activity  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  which  bears  His  holy  name? 
^  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples 
if  y^.  love  onfe  another/' 

Behold,  my  brethren^  in  the  mirror  of  your  coun- 
try's, story  the  state  of  society  in  the  land  when  the 
Church  began  hear  sacrod  work  of  evangelizing  the 
nation^  and  survey  the  world  of  our  own  generation 
after  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  toil  and  labour 
in  your  diviiie  calling. 

Whoi  our  holy  mother  Church  began  her  work 
under  the  hallowing  influence  of  sovereign  power,  the 
f2 
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master  and  the  servant,  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed, worked  together  as  if  they  were  all  members 
of  one  family ;  and  the  lord  and  the  labourer  sat  down 
at  ease  at  the  same  table.  In  our  enlightened  day^ 
the  whole  frame  of  society  is  broken  up  into  classes 
and  distinctions,  and  man  stands  aside  from  his 
fellow-man,  fearing  lest  his  contact  with  a  lower 
grade  should  sink  his  own  rank  in  the  great  family 
of  humanity.  Though  God  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  people  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  Saviour  has  declared  of  every  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples, all  ye  are  brethren.  In  our  youth,  every 
fifth  man  was  a  pauper,  and  poverty  and  want  are 
now  written  in  haggard  lines  on  the  face  of  half  the 
sheep  of  your  flock,  with  no  consolation  from  you 
but  that  there  wiU  always  be  poor  in  the  land,  and 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  submit  to  the  evils  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Providence  has  placed  them  in  this 
world. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  so  little  did  abject  poverty 
abound,  that  it  had  never  sounded  its  trumpet  in  the 
ears  of  the  legislator,  nor  asked  protection  from  the 
laws  of  the  land.  To-day  the  nation  treats  poverty 
sis  a  crime,  and  punishes  the  imfortunate  with  the 
dissolution  of  family  ties  and  afl&nities,  the  degrada- 
tion of  class,  and  the  contempt  of  society.  "When 
Our  Church  began  her  work,  probably  four  out. of  five 
of  the  fai^iilies  of  the  rural  population  were  owners 
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of  land,  and  the  masters  of  domestic  cattle,  and  every 
honest  labourer  had  a  cottage,  and  generally  a  garden 
of  his  own  for  his  home;  but  by  the  superior  light 
of  our  religion,  ayarice  has  added  land  to  land,  and 
so  little  regarded  the  worth  of  a  home  to  the  poor, 
that  barely  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  working  classes 
has  any  property  in  the  land  which  QoA  has  given  to 
all«  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  nor  yet  to  the 
same  extent,  and  the  poor  unfortunate  loser  can 
hardly  find  suf&cient  labour  to  support  his  existence 
or  a  single  room  in  which  to  hide  his  family  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather. 

The  piety  of  our  fathers  prepared  an  asylum  in 
which  the  wanderer  might  wash  the  dust  &om  his 
weary  feet,  and  rest  in  comfort  with  aU  his  earthly 
wants  supplied.  Our  better  faith  sends  him  hungry 
to  the  companionship  of  the  cattle  of  the  stall,  or 
drives  him  from  the  abodes  of  men,  to  perish  in  the 
shelter  of  a  ditch. 

The  Church  of  our  ancestors  placed  the  means  of 
^ucation  within  the  reach  of  every  family  in  the 
Jand.  In  the  youth  of  our  parents^  our  own  diviner 
light  had  left  the  poorer  families  of  thousands  <^ 
villagers  without  the  means  of  learning  to  read. 

For  ages  before  our  Church  began  her  work,  a  Uni- 
versity education  wasopento  every  fifth  man  inthe  land. 
In  our  day  it  is  the  privilege  of  one  in  five  thousand.  In 
their  day,  the  highest  oflSces  of  the  state  were  open  as 
Well  to  the  offspring  of  tha  humblest  as  of  the  noblest 
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families  in  the  country.  Then  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  was  as  open  to  the  son  of  the  humblest  lar 
bourer,  as  to  the  child  of  the  highest  peer  in  the  realm* 
Now,  the  father  who  wishes  his  son  to  exercise  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ohost  in  the  Church,  must  bring 
five  hundred  pounds  of  his  property  to  help  his  child 
over  the  threshold  of  the  holy  profession.  Our  fathersi, 
in  the  blindness  and  folly  of  their  barbarian  igno*- 
rance,  slew  one  another  in  conflict  by  scores  and  by 
hundreds,  but  our  superior  light  has  taught  us  to 
destroy  our  offending  brethren  by  thousands,  and 
by  tens  of  thousands,  and.  then  to  thank  Gbd,  in  the 
holy  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  that  we  have  been 
able  so  to  Iotc  our  enemies,  as  to  hurt  and  to  destroy 
them  before  our  face,  and  to  cover  the  earth  with 
their  blood. 

Ought  these,  my  larethren^  to  be  the  fruits  of  your 
divine  vocation — ou^t  these  to  be  the  results  of  your 
holy  calling,  for  which  you  ask  the  everlasting  bene- 
diction  of  society  on  your  labours?  Are  these  the 
objects  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  called  you  to  ac* 
comphsh  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Gt>d«  Is  this 
the  object  of  your  calling  ?  Is  it  really  the  vocation 
of  your  life  to  sow  the  seeds  of  separation  in  the 
human  family  ?  to  erect  a  wall  of  envious  distinctions 
•amongst  men?  and  to  dinate  the  redeemed  of  the 
Son  of  Ood  into  classes  which  may  emulate  each 
other  in  the  feelings  of  hatred  and  contempt?  It  it 
really  your  commissian  to  teadi  nine  out  of  ten  of 
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the  sons  of  men  to  bow  in  meek  submission  to  tiie 
avarice  and  luxury^  tbe  craft  and  the  conning^  the 
^nnlation  and  the  strife  of  the  other  ?  Was  this  the 
object  for  which  the  Son  of  God  bec^ime  the  TeadiCT 
of  men?  Was  it  for  this  that  He  declined  to  His 
contending  disciples^  ''One  is  yonr  Master^  even 
CJhrist,  and  all  ye  are  brethren?"  And  was  it  for  this 
that  He  laid  the  foundation  of  His  teaching  on  that 
simple  but  sublime  principle,  '*  All  things  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even 
so  unto  them?^* 

Servant  of  Jesus,  whatever  may  be  your  rank  or 
station,  whatever  may  be  your  office  or  profession 
in  this  world,  at  the  peril  of  your  eternity,  this  is 
your  calling  towards  every  man  with  whom  you 
have  to  do,  to  place  yourself  in  his  position,  and  to  set 
him  in  yours,  and  then,  whatsoever  ye  would  that  he 
should  do  unto  you,  to  do  even  so  unto  him. 

Disciple  of  Christ,  this  is  your  mission — ^this  is 
your  vocation  on  the  earth,  so  to  manifest  your  faith 
in  the  Gk)qpel,  and  so  to  prove  your  love  to  your  most 
adorable  Master  as  to  hve  to  act  and  to  teach  this 
prindple  in  your  whole  life,  conduct,  and  conversation 
amongst  men.  To  you  it  is  given  as  the  light  of  the 
world,  to  hold  up  the  beacon  of  righteousness,  truth, 
and  benevolence,  of  life  tod  action  to  every  child  of 
man,  and  as  the  sfdt  of  the  earth  to  season  all  the 
bitterness  of  iiiortfll  toil  with  Ihe  sweetness  of  Mendly 
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help  and  the  balm  of  fellow  feeling.    Yours  is  a  higher 
calling  even  than  to  bless  those  who  bless  you^  and  to 
honour  them  by  whom  you  are  yourself  esteemed.    It 
is  your  felicity  to  pour  the  blessings  of  kindness  and 
^  good  will  on  the  man  who  scorns  your  company^  and 
fixes  on  your  heavenly  profession  the  mark  of  a  bitter 
contempt,  while  he  looks  upon  yourself  as  the  off- 
scouring  of  the  world.    You  are  inspired  with  the 
feeling  which  enables  and  inclines  you  to  smile  with 
complacent  benignity  not  on  your  friend  alone,  but 
on  the  man  who  derides  the  dearest  hopes  of  your 
heart,  and  contemns  the  mission  of  the  Master, 
whom  it  is  your  highest  happiness  to  adore.     It 
is  your  unspeakable  privilege  to  be  heard  in  heaven, 
not  for  the  friends  of  the  Divine  King  only,  but  for 
the  direst  rebels  against  His  authority  and  the  vilest 
blasphemer  of  His  holy  name;  to  you  alone  has 
heaven  imparted  the  blessed   gift  of  self-denying 
virtue,  not  to  live  for  yourself  alone,  but  to  spend 
your  life  for  the  benefit  of  yourfellow-man;  to  mingle 
your  tears  with  those  that  weep ;  to  sympathise  with 
the  oppressed ;  to  pour  the  healing  unction  of  the 
ispirit  of  kindness  over  the  wounds  of  the  broken- 
hearted ;  to  go  to  the  dens  of  wretchedness  and  misery 
to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  to  teach 
the  ignorant,  to  bridle  the  lawless,  and  to  tame  the 
villain.     K  heaven  has  lent  you  earthly  treasure,  you 
feel  the  tenderest  regard  to  their  wants,  and  you  drop 
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a  sootliiiig  tear  on  their  misery  and  woe,  and  give 
instant  relief  to  their  distress.  You  have  been  taught 
on  no  account  to  throw  away  the  property  which  God 
has  only  lent  to  your  use  on  things  you  do  not  want, 
while  one  pang  of  human  woe  is  left  uncared  for^  and 
while  one  unpitied  voice  of  sorrow  meets  the  morning 
light  nnheard. 

The  finger  of  heaven  has  unstopped  your  ear  and 
rebuked  its  deafening  disease  that  you  may  hearken 
and  obey  your  Master's  voice.    ''Be  ye  therefore 
perfect  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect/' 
Who  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  every  abode  of  the 
vile  and  the  unthankful,  and  to  shine  on  every  dwell- 
ing of  sin  and  on  every  hiding  place  of  guilt,  to  cheer 
their  misery  and  bless  their  sorrow  if,  haply,  they 
might  seek  after  Him ;  and  commands  His  clouds  to 
drop  rain  on  the  lands  of  the  ungrateftd  and  the 
unkind,  and  to  fertilize  the  fields  of  the  guilty  and  the 
vile  that  they  may  behold  His  goodness  and  repent  of 
their  transgression,  and  find  rest  in  Him.     Go,  thou 
disciple  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  do  likewise,  and  the 
words  of  Jesus  shall  be  more  glorious  in  the  eyes  of 
men  than  the  light  of  the  sun  to  the  blind  restored 
to  sight,  and  the  name  of  thy  Master  shall  be  no 
longer  derided  and  held  up  as  a  mark  of  contempt 
and  pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  scorn,  but  its  sound 
i»haU  be  a  voice  of  unutterable  joy  and  gladness,  and 
a  savour  of  delight,  and  a  way  shall  be  prepared  for  the 
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Lord  Himself  to  reveal  his  saving  power,  and  the  mind 
of  the  sons  of  men  shall  be  filled  with  visions  of  beauty 
and  a  feeling  of  delight  as  when  the  winter  is  passed 
and  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  oisi 
the  earth  and  the  time  of  the  ^nging  of  birds  is  come. 

Rachel. — ^Is  that  the  end  of  the  paper,  uncle  ? 

DocTOB. — That  is  the  dose  of  this  paper,  and  also 
of  this  series  of  papers. 

Grace. — And  a  charming  dose,  too.  May  I  live 
to  see  this  summer  of  the  world,  and  to  hear  the  sing- 
ing of  the  birds  in  its  happy  times. 

Mrs.  Bbll. — ^That  will  be  the  morning  of  the 
millenium,  I  believe. 

Rachel. — ^Yes,aunt;  butamillenium  something  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  popular  millenarians  of  our  age. 

Doctor. — I  fear  our  popular  millenarians  would 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  a  TniUmiinTn  without  a  reli- 
gious day,  and  without  a  system  of  public  worship. 

Rachel. — I  believe,  uncle,  that  the  millenium  of 
every  populalr  millenarian  is  the  millenium  of  his 
own  sect  and  his  own  opinions ;  but  what  the  world 
wants  is  a  millenium  of  honesty,  justice,  hnmanity, 
godliness,  and  charity. 

Grace*  —  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Charity  for 
directing  our  attention  to  a  millenium  of  this  cha- 
racter ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  my  father  has  felt  that 
he  belongs  to  a  class  ithich  has  not  been  unjustly 
treated  in  these  papers. 
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Mbs.  Sell. — The  professmg  Christianity  of  this 
world  looks  very  fair  at  a  distance ;  but  when  you  coxiu^ 
as  near  to  it  as  we  ourselves  have  come^  and  look  at  it 
with  a  mind  divested  of  prejudice,  you  find  the  savour 
to  he  much  more  like  that  of  a  gilded  sepulchre  than 
a  garden  of  celestial  flowers  and  divine  beauty* 

Mr.  Charity. — ^These  papers  are  not  the  expres- 
sion of  my  own  sentiments  and  views  so  much  as 
my  report  of  the  opinions  of  the  great  mass  of  work- 
ing people  with  whom  I  have  conversed  from  my  boy-^ 
hood  up  to  the  present  time;  and  the  sentiments  which 
they  contain  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  the 
utterances  of  the  feeling  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
working  people  of  our  country,  than  as  the  expression 
of  my  own  individual  opinion  on  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat. 

Doctor. — In  reading  these  papers  I  feel,  myself, 
that  I  am  tracing  the  shadows  on  the  dial  plate  of 
social  feeling  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phases 
of  its  history;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  in  that 
peculiar  phasis  which  comes  between  the  past  and 
the  future  of  its  existence. 
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THE   IMPORTANCE   OF  THE   SUBJECT. 

In  this  Second  Book,  it  is  our  design  to  set  forth  the 
object  of  the  Divine  appointment  of  the  rest  of  the 
seventh  day. 

There  is  no  subject  of  greater  importance  to  man, 
than  the  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  his 
activity  is  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  his  Creator, 
and  there  is  no  question  on  which  the  British  race 
are  so  thoroughly  divided  in  their  opinion,  as  that 
of  the  Divine  claims  of  public  w<»rship  (m  the  day  of 
rest. 

TVom  the  Report  of  theCensus  of  Beligious  Worship 
in  England  and  Wales  in  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  we  learn  that  the  population  of 
these  countries  was  seventeen  xniUion  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  nine,  or, 
in  a  roimd  number,  eighteen  millions.  The  reporter 
assumes,  that  out  of  this  number  there  are  about 
twelve  millions  and  a-half  capable  of  attending  a 
place  of  public  worship  on  the  Sunday;  but  out  of 
these  the  returns  only  give  an  attendance  of  seven 
millions  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  and 
thirty-two,  or  about  seven  millions  and  a  quarter  on 
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the  Census  Sunday.  This  return  leaves  five  millions 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four,  or  about  five  millions  and  a  quarter^ 
who  do  not  attend  any  place  of  worship  whatever. 
If  to  England  and  Wales  we  add  Scotland^  and  ex- 
tend our  view  to  the  whole  population  of  the  island, 
we  shall  have  more  than  six  millions  of  Britons  ab- 
sent from  any  place  of  public  worship  on  every  Sunr 
day.  But  we  shall  let  the  reporter  speak  for  himself: 

^^  The  most  important  fact  which  the  investigation 
as  to  attendance  brings  before  us^  is  unquestionably 
the  alarming  number  of  non-attendants.  Even  in 
the  least  unfavourable  aspect  of  the  figures  ju^t 
presented,  and  assuming^  as  no  doubt  is  right,  that 
the  5,288,294  absent  every  Sunday  are  not  always 
the  same  individuals^  it  must  be  apparent  that  a  sadly 
formidable  portion  of  the  English  people  are  habitual 
neglecters  of  the  public  ordinances  of  religion. 

'*  But  while  the  labouring  myriads  of  our  country 
have  been  multiplying  with  our  multiplied  material 
prosperity,  it  cannot,  it  is  feared^  be  stated  that  a 
corresponding  increase  has  occurred  in  the  attend- 
ance of  this  class  in  our  religious  edifices^  more  es-  * 
pecially  in  cities  and  large  towns.  It  is  observable 
how  absolutely  insignificant  a  portion  of  the  congre- 
gation is  composed  of  artisans.  They  fill  perhaps  in 
youth  our  national  British  and  Sunday  Schools, 
and  there  receive  the  elements  of  a  religious  educa- 
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tion^  but  no  sooner  do  they  mingle  in  tlie  actiye 

world  of  labour^   tban,  subjected   to  the  constant 

actions  of  opposing  influences^  tbey  soon  become  as 

utter  strangers  to  religious  ordinances  as  tbe  people 

of  a  heathen  country.    For  whateyer  cause  in  them^ 

or  in  the  manner  of  their  treatment  by  religious 

bodies^  it  is  sadly  certain^  that  this  vast^  intelligent^ 

and  growing  important  section  of  our  countrymen  is 

thoroughly  estranged  from  our  religious  institutions 

in  their  present  aspect.     Probably,  indeed,  the  pre- 

Talence  of  infidelity  has  been  exaggerated,  if  the 

word  be  taken  in  its  popular  meaning,  as  implying 

som^  degree  of  intellectual  effort  and  decision.    But 

no  doubt  a  great  extent  of  negative  inert  indifference 

prevails,  the  practical  effect^  of  which  are  much  the 

same.     There  is  a  sect  originated  recently,  adherents 

to  a  system  called   secularism,  the  principal  tenet 

being,  that  as  the  fact  of  a  future  is  in  their  view  at 

all  events  susceptible  of  some  degree  of  doubt,  while 

the  fact  and  necessities  of  the  present  are  matters  of 

direct  sensation,  it  is  therefore  prudent  to  attend 

exclusively  to  the  concerns  of  that  existence  which  is 

certain  and  immediate.*^ 

Such  is  the  reporter's  view  of  the  Sunday  question, 
which  we  shall  now  follow  out  in  detail. 

The  reporter  assumes  that  every  human  being 
ought  to  attend  some  place  of  public  worship  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  of  his  hiynanity,  when  neither  in- 
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fancy^  old  age^  nor  infirmity^  prevents  his  attendance, 
and  therefore  he  finds  great  difSculty  in  explaining 
the  reason  why  five  millions  and  a  quarter  of  his 
countrymen  should  be  away  from  the  public  worship 
of  their  country  on  every  Sunday.  But  after  well 
considering  the  subject^  he  comes  to  the  conclusion^ 
that  their  reasons  are  altogether  of  a  local  and  tem- 
porary nature ;  and  he  thinks  that  by  a  few  changes 
in  the  present  character  of  the  system,  the  people 
may  be  brought  back  to  a  regular  attendance  at  the 
several  churches  and  chapels  of  the  country. 

The  reporter  considers  that  a  great  part  of  the  five 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  the  non-attendants  at  public 
worship  axe  artisans  and  mechanics,  and  that  nearly 
the  whole  number  are  of  the  working  classes.  He 
thinks,  farther,  that  the  greater  number  of  these  per- 
sons were  pupils  in  the  National  and  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  country  in  their  youth,  and  therefore  that  they 
have  had  a  religious  education.  And  he  concludes, 
that  in  the  mind  of  much  the  greater  part  of  these 
persons,  there  is  no  original  opposition  to  public 
worship  on  principle. 

The  reporter  believes  that  there  is  no  very-  deep 
and  wide-spread  feeling  of  infidelity  amongst  the 
working  classes  of  his  countrymen,  though  he  does 
think  that  many  of  them  have  fallen  into  a  sort  of 
involuntary  secularism.  But  he  feels  that  all  this 
may  be  remedied  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  pre- 
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sent  system  conveyed  dowti  to  fiiture  generations 
unaltered  and  unimpaired. 

Taking  the  ntimbers  of  the  report  as  they  stand  in 
the  returns,  we  believe  that  there  is  this  fundamental 
objectibm  to  the  repcorter's  views,  that  they  do  not 
meet  the  case.  If  I  am  not  a  Sundayist  myself,  I 
entirely  sympathifle  with  many  of  the  working  classes 
on  iiiis  important  subject,  and  I  am  personally  ac-f 
quainted  with  the  views  of  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thou9and8  of  working  people,  both  men  and  women, 
and  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  as  far  as 
these  parties  are  concerned,  the  reports  has  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the 
subject. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  greater  number  of 
our  countrymen  who  are  not  found  at  a,  place  of 
public  worship  on  the  Sunday,  are  acting  in  this 
respect  on  a  fixed  and  definite  principle.  However 
much  they  may  be  wanting  in  any  really  defined 
ideas  on  any  other  subject,  on  this  they  have  thought 
much,  and  felt  much,  and  farmed  an  opinion  for 
themselves,  whether  they  can  express  it  or  not. 

They  believe  that  all  right  and  acceptable  worship 
offered  to  the  Divine  Being  is  perscmal,  individual, 
and  private. 

Th&f  believe  that  all  public  worship  id  a  human 
iuveijLtion,  only  calculated  to  serve  a  human  purpose. 

And  they  bdi&ve  that  the  p^fpose  it  does  serve  is 
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not  always  the  best,  the  highest,  and  the  noblest 
purpose  of  humanity. 

These  are  the  great  and  distinguishing  principles 
of  between  six  and  seven  millions  of  Britons  of  sufl&- 
cient  age,  health,  and  strength  to  enable  them  to 
attend  a  place  of  public  worship  on  a  Sunday. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  the  reporter 
assumes  that,  because  this  large  number  of  his  coun- 
trymen are  absent  from  each  and  every  form  of  the 
public  worship  of  their  country  on  a  Sunday,  they 
must  be,  by  virtue  of  this  circumstance,  of  no  religion. 
To  him  it  appears  public  worship  and  religion  are 
the  same  thing.  He  appears  to  see  no  difference 
between  a  religious  life  and  attendance  at  a  place  of 
worship  on  a  Simday. 

Such  is  the  importance  of  the  Sunday  question  at 
this  moment  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  such 
is  the  practical  manner  in  which  they  treat  the 
subject. 

Very  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  island  are 
opposed  to  the  performance  of  public  worship. 

These  persons  are  chiefly  of  the  working  classes — 
mechanics,  artisans,  clerks,  and  labourers. 

They  have  most  of  them  had  a  school  training  and 
a  religious  education. 

But  their  neighbours  who  go  to  a  church  or  a 
chapel  believe  that-  they  are  without  religion,  be- 
cause they  do  not  go  to  a  place  of  worship  on  a  Sunday. 
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Mbs.  Bell. — t  could  not  believe  the  number  of 
Sundayists  to  be  so  large  if  the  returns  did  not  deter- 
mine the  fact. 

Mb.  Chabity. — I  haye  often  endeavoured  to  shew 
my  friends  the  extent  of  this  great  defection  of  the 
people  &om  public  worship^  but  I  have  generally  failed 
to  brang  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  to 
their  minds. 

DocTOB. — I  confess  I  did  not  beUeve  it  until  I  saw 
the  Report^  and  yet  I  feel  now  that  the  thing  is  as 
clear  as  possible. 

Mb.  Chabity. — It  is  a  thing  to  be  seen  in  every 
part  of  the  country ;  you  will  find  it,  though  not  to 
the  same  degree,  in  almost  every  city,  town,  or  vil- 
lage of  the  land. 

Bachel. — It;  appears  to  me  that  whatever  the 
friends  of  public  worship  may  do,  the  working  classes 
are  determined  to  make  the  Sunday  a  holiday. 

DocTOB. — This  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  in  whatever  way  we 
look  at  the  fact, 

Mb.  Chabity. — Such  a  thing  as  this  has  not  been 
known  in  Europe  since  the  &11  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Doctob. — It  is  a  great  question  to  me  if  seven  mil- 
lions of  people  ever  existed  in  any  coimtry  of  Europe 
under  similar  circumstances. 

Mbs.  Bell. — ^What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  pe- 
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culiarities  of  the  pomtioQ  of  the  S«uadayists  which 
make9  their  case  so  very  widely  di£Eeveiit  from  tha£ 
of  any  known  state  of  European  society  ? 

Mb,  Chabity.—Ab  &r  a^  our  knowledge  of  sodety 
e^tends^  either  into  the  broad  daylight  or  the  misty 
darkness  of  the  pasti  the  people  of  Europe  have  U^ed 
ynder  some  form  of  national  euUure,  bat  this  great 
body  of  our  fellow-countrymen  acknowledge  no  sys- 
tem of  culture^  no  organised  society^  nor  any  class  of 
leaders  or  teachers. 

Grace. — Then,  this  is  really  a  case  in  which  every 
man  does  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  And 
why  should  he  not  do  so  if  every  man  is  to  be  judged 
according  to  his  own  works? 

Doctor. — This  may  be  quite  true,  but  the  form  and 
manner  of  our  intercourse  witili  such  a  dass  of  per- 
sons must  be  a  matter  of  immeasurably  more  impor- 
tance than  with  those  who  are  bound  together  by 
some  known  and  acknowledged  form  of  culture. 

MWp  Bill. — ^It  is  to  me  a  most  important  ques- 
tion that  we  should  examine  the  ground  oi  our  own 
standing,  and  see  indtat  authority  we  have  for  the  sys- 
tem in  which  we  have  been  trained. 

Rachel. — ^It  is  rather  remarkable  that  some  one 
hus  not  entered  into  the  ^nsideration  of  this  sub- 
ject before  it  became  a  national  question,  and 
seven  millions  of  persons  had  made  the  Sunday  a 
hoUcUo^,    .  . 
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Doctor. — ^It  is  one  of  those  remarkable  social 
changes  which  from  a  small  beginnings  has  gone  gently 
on  until  it  has  become  a  mighty  fact*  The  largest 
river  in  Europe  begins  its  course  in  the  gentle  bubble 
of  a  foipitain  in  a  country  £arm-yard.  Who  is  not 
ready  to  ask  what  shall  be  the  end  of  these  things  ? 

Grace.— I  am  aatious  to  hear  what  more  can  b^ 
said  on  the  subject  by  our  frzeud^  Mr.  Charity. 

Doctor,— 13ien  w6  will  proceed  with  the  next 
paper. 
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II. 
THE   BEST   OF  TOILING   MAN. 

The  rest  of  the  seventh  day  is  a  Divine  provision  for  the 
physical  benefit  of  fallen  man,  constituting  the  results 
of  the  labour  of  six  days  a  sufficient  provision  for  the 
wants  of  seven,  so  as  to  give  to  man  under  the  doom 
of  continual  toil  the  seventh  period  of  time  for  the 
renewal  of  his  strength,  the  recreation  of  his  physical 
energy  and  the  refreshment  of  his  organic  life. 

The  highest,  the  most  elevated,  and  the  most 
worthy  idea  which  the  mind  of  man  can  form  of  the 
Divine  Being  is,  that  God  is  the  foimtain  of  goodness, 
and  that  whatever  flows  from  that  foimtain  is  good, 
perfectly  good  in  its  kind.  Hence,  when  man  came 
out  of  his  Maker's  hand,  he  was  good ;  his  nature  was 
good,  his  condition  was  good ;  and  his  actions  were 
good.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself,  and 
with  all  the  conditions  of  his  being,  and  in  that  happy 
state  there  was  no  toil.  Man  was  employed,  but 
that  employment  was  not  what  we  call  labour ;  there 
was  no  sweat  of  the  brow,  no  weariness  of  the  mind, 
no  wasting  of  the  bodily  strength,  no  longing  after 
rest.  His  employment  was  a  part  of  the  natural 
unfolding  of  the  happiness  of  his  being — a  fountain 
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of  eyer-springing  pleasure  and  delight  to  liis  mind. 
But  when  evil  entered  into  the  world,  the  relation  of 
naan  to  labour  was  entirely  changed.    Man  curses- 
himself  by  his  disobedience,  and  though  God  inflicts 
no  curse  on  man/ yet  He  curses  the  groimd  for  his 
sake^  so  that  the  great  staple  of  life  can  only  be 
raised  by  means  of  labour,  and  such  is  the  present 
constitution  of  man  i;hat  labour  is  even  a  blessing  to 
him — a  relief  to  the  weariness  of  the  great  conflict 
of  life  with  evil,  and  the  pursuit  of  some  useful  labour 
is,  of  all  earthly  things,  that  which  is  the  most  condu« 
cive  to  the  health  and  the  happiness  of  human  nature. 
Labour  is  a  duty  which  every  man  is  bound  to  pep- 
form   in  this  world  if  he  would  rise  to  happiness 
and  felicity  in  that  state  where  every  man  wiU  be 
rewarded  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 
Without  exertion  and  labour,  there  can  be  no  pre- 
paration whatever  for  the  life  of  eternity,  where  the 
position  of  every  man  will  be  determined  by  the  cha- 
racter of  his  activity  in  this  world.     He  who  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works  requires 
every  man  to  employ  his  time  on  earth  to  some  use- 
ful purpose.  The  possession  of  wealth  and  property  is 
80  far  jfrom  excusing  its  owner  from  the  useful  em- 
ployment of  time,  that  it  only  lays  him  under  the 
greater  obligation  to  be  diligent  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  his  stewardship.     It  is  his  business 
to  lend  assistance  to  the  unfortunate,  and  to  soothe 
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tbe  evil  heart  with  the  balm  of  charity;  to  seek  out 
the  hungry  to  feed  them,  the  naked  to  ctotiie  them, 
the  afficted  to  nourish  them,  the  captive  to  loose  Us 
chains,  and  the  destitute  to  relieve  iheir  distress,  or 
the  Great  King  will  say  unto  him  on  Ihe  day  of 
retribution,  however  much  he  may  have  said,  **  Loi^ 
Lord  I**  or  professed  to  be  His  disciple-^" Dqpaorfc 
from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire^epared  for 
the  deceiver  and 'his  angels,*' 

But  ^l^AMgli  Anaay  TTiftn  la  hntiTifl  in  3fl;t)fnir  l^yyirt^^P 

of  his  pQaiti0a  in  fhw  irnrld  as  tvn  srranntifthlf  hfirnc/ 
and  though  by  y^asonpfthe  curse  of  the  earth  labour 
is  a  duty  which  ftVftrynum  i\wt^  in  hhnaPilf  tnTa^'a  fftllnw,. 
man,  and  to  his  Creator ;  and  thou^hthg^asa^jnass 
^mankind  are_.cpmpUftd  to  toil  fny  i;\f^\r  hrftad  by 
tiie  sweat  of  their  brow;  yet  the  Creator  appointed 
one  day  in  seven  to  be  a  rest  from  <->i<^  yr^gy^Tif^fl^^  ^ 
toil  and  a  x^essation  from  the  burdeousLJabfilUi;  a 
day  in  which  man  may  enjoy  some  taint  feeling  of 
that  freedom  from  tire  and  -weariness  which  are  the 
characteristic  of  his  original  position  in  this  world ; 
a  day  of  refreshment  to  his  whole  nature,  and  of 
renewal  to  his  wasted  strength.  The  one  original 
d^ign  of  this  appointment  of  a  seventh  part  of  time 
to  be  a  season  of  rest,  was  to  give  refreshment  to  the 
producer  of  food,  and  hence  to  tiie  labourer  of  every 
form  who  has  to  toil  for  his  daily  bread.  The  curse 
of  the  ground  compelled  man  to  toil  perpetually,  but 
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fibe  Divine  Creator  sow  that  labour  without  the 
mtermission  of  rest  irotild  not  be  good  for  either 
man  or  beast,  and  therefore  He  appointed  a  period- 
ical season  when  that  labour  should  entirely  cease. 
God  is  good^  and  that  goodness  shines  finrth  in  all 
the  manifestations  of  both  His  wisdom  and  His 
power  to  His  sensible  creatnrea. 

The  measure  of  this  intermission  of  laboor  was 
determined  by  the  measure  of  the  revealed  periods  of 
the  process  of  creatioiu  In  writing  the  history  of  the 
c^^eation  Moses  says*— ^fFhus  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  finished^  and  all  the  host  of  them.  For  on  the 
seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  whidi  He  had 
made,  and  He  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all 
His  work  which  He  had  wrought^  and  Gtid  blessed 
tiie  seventh  day  and  hallowed  it ;  because  that  in  it 
He  had  rested  from  all  His  work  wUeh  God  had 
d^eated  and  made/^  The  Divine  Creator  was  pleased 
to  emj^oy  six  distinct  periods  of  time  in  ihe  process 
of  oreatioti,  and  on  the  seventh  of  these  periods  He 
eeased  to  create^  and  when  man  was  doomed  to  toil 
for  his  daily  bread,  the  Creator  determii^  that  this 
toil  should  cmly  continue  for  six  days  without  inter^ 
mission,  and  that  the  seventh  should  be  free  from 
that  result  of  the  curs^  of  the  ground,  and  therefore 
He  blessed  or  freed  tiie  seventh  day  from  the  effects 
of  the  cmrse^  and  hallowed  or  separated  it  from 
o  2 
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labour  as  a  day  of  rest  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
labourer ;  the  restoration  of  his  strength,  and  the 
renewal  of  his  spirit^  which  must  soon  be  wasted  and 
broken  down  by  continued  toil  without  the  intermis- 
sion of  rest. 

There  is  no  ground  from  the  Mosaic  narrative  to 
conclude  at  what  precise  period  this  blessing  of  the 
seventh  day  took  place,  for  the  historian  simply  says, 
that  the  Creator  blessed  it  because  He  had  rested 
upon  it;  hence  we  infer,  that  as  the  blessing  and 
hallowing  was  entirely  founded  on  the  fact  of  the 
cursing  of  the  earth  through  which  man  can  only 
produce  his  food  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  that  this 
separation  of  the  day  was  consequent  upon  that 
event.  The  curse  of  the  ground  doomed  man  to 
sweating  labour  for  the  production  of  his  food,  but 
so  far  as  .this  labour  was  concerned  the  curse  is  fuUy 
removed  on  the  return  of  every  successive  seventh 
day.  The  Divine  providence  so  orders  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  that  the  earth  shall  produce  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  food  by  six  days'  labour  to 
allow  the  seventh  day  to  be  a  day  of  rest,  and  thus 
the  seventh  period  of  time  was  blessed  or  entirely 
freed  fipom  the  daily  round  of.toU,  and  on  this 
ground  the  day  was  separated  from  the  other  six 
days,  hallowed  for  the  purpose  of  rest. 
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The  hallowing  and  the  blessing  of  the  seventh  day. 
The  Divine  appointment  of  the  seventh  part  of  time 
to  be  a  season  of  rest. 

At  the  period  of  the  Creation  every  day  was  good, 
and  every  day  was  blessed,  there  was  no  day  of 
man^s  life  but  what  was  a  blessed  day.  Gt)d  saw 
everything  that  He  had  made,  and  behold  it  was 
very  good.  But  when  evil  had  entered  into  the 
world  every  day  was  evil,  and  it  was  then,  when  evil 
had  condemned  man  to  toil,  thflt  thfl  rrnntoiT  hlofliirrli 

the  curse^inmi  that  day  Every  idea  of  the  blessing 
of  the  seventh  day  is  founded  upon  labour.  Grod 
worked  six  days  and  the  seventh  day  He  ceased  to 
work,  and  this  ceasing  of  the  Divine  labourer  from 
His  work  is  the  foundation  of  the  blessing  of  the 
day,  and  the  blessing  itself  is  the  provision  of  a  day 
on  which  man  may  cease  from  his  work;  therefore 
the  sole  and  entire  object  of  the  blessing  of  the 
seventh  period  of  time  is  the  providing  of  a,  day  on 
wh^ch  man  and  beast  may  cease  from  toil  and  rest 
from  work.  When  man  had  made  every  day  evil 
by  sin,  God  blessed  the  day  on  which  he  had  ceased 
to  work,  and  by  blessing  it  made  it  a  day  of  rest  for 
man  and  beast.  The  day  was  not  first  set  apart  as  a 
day  of  rest  for  man,  and  then  blessed  to  some  other 
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use,  but  by  the  act  of  blessing  it  the  day  became  a 
devoted  season  of  rest. 

To  hallow  means  to  separate  or  devote  to  some 
object ;  and  when  anything  is  hallowed  it  is  taken 
from  its  common  use  and  set  apart  for  some 
other  purpose.  The  curse  of  the  ground,  and  the 
consequent  doom  of  man  to  toil  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  for  his  daily  bread,  had  given  all  the  days  of 
his  life  on  earth  to  labour.  But  the  Divine  goodness 
interposed  in  his  behalf  and  made  the  earth  suflSi- 
ciently  productive  to  allow  of  one  day  in  seven  to  be 
devoted  to  rest,  and  He  therefore  separated  the 
seventh  day  from  all  the  other  days  and  set  it  apart 
for  refreshment,  recreation,  and  rest.  The  kindness 
and  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  are  especially  mani- 
fested in  this  provision.  He  had  cursed  the  earth 
for  the  folly  of  man,  and  thereby  rendered  toil  and 
labour  necessary  to  the  production  of  its  usefrd 
fruits;  but  in  blessing  and  hallowing  the  seventh 
period  of  time  He  released  man  to  that  extent  from 
the  result  of  the  curse;  and  He  blesses  and  hallows 
this  day  solely  and  entirely  for  the  use  of  man.  He 
does  not  make  the  seventh  day  a  day  of  rest  and 
then  appoint  something  else  to  be  done  on  that  day, 
but  by  the  blessing  and  the  hallowing  of  that 
day  it  becomes  a  day  of  rest  to  be  empk^eS 
by  the  labourer  in  renewing  the  strength  of  his 
body,    in    refreshing  the  energies  of  his  organic 
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Hfe^  and  in  the  culture  and  elevatidn  of  bis  mind, 
eacli  of  which  is  liable  to  waste^  decay,  and  dete- 
rioration by  continued  toil  without  the  intermission 
of  rest* 

The  pursuit  of  toil  and  the  inducement  or  the  con- 
pellirig  of  others  to  toil  on  the  seventh  day,  the 
desecration  of  the  day,  and  the  only  profanation  of 
the  rest. 

We  have  shewn  that  the  Divine  Creator  and 
OoYernor  of  the  world  manifested  His  goodness  to 
the  labourer  by  the  appcontment  of  a  seventh  part 
of  time,  to  be  a  rest  from  toil  for  the  renewal  of  hia 
strength  and  the  cultivation  of  his  faculties.  Let  us 
xiow  see  how  this  provision  of  Divine  kindness  may 
be  abused. 

If  a  man  performs  his  usual  labour  on  the  seventh 

-day,  and  foUows  the  customary  employment  by  which 

he   obtains  his  daily  support,  without  any  inter^ 

mission  so  as  to  neglect  the  refreshment  of  his 

wasted  energies  and  the  renewal  of  his  expended 

strength,  by  reason  of  the  perverseness  of  his  wUl, 

and  without  any  sufficient  cause  or  reason,  he  be- 

eomeg  a  desecrator  of  tiiie  day  of  rest,  and  a  wilful 

despiser  of  the  kindness  of  his  Divine  Father ;  and 

saoh  a  man  will,  no  doubt,  meet  witl^  the  reward  of 

hb  ingratitude  in  that  retribution  of  equal  justice 

which  eternal  Providence  met^  out  to  every  man. 
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either  in  his  own  life,  or  in  that  of  his  wayward  and 
evil  posterity. 

If  the  employer  of  other  men  pays  them  so  small 
an  amount  for  their  labour  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  labourer  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  by  the 
toil  of  six  days,  to  serve  for  the  support  of  his  family 
during  the  seven  days,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  devote 
the  seventh  to  rest,— that  employer  will  be  guilty  of 
inducing  these  persons  to  desecrate  the  day  of  rest, 
and  will  render  himself  liable  to  the  Divine  retribution 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  desecration  which  has 
resulted  from  the  abuse  of  his  position  in  society  j 
and  not  only  will  he  make  himself  amenable  to  the 
Divine  government  for  the  abuse  of  his  position  in 
society,  but  he  wiU  also  render  himself  guilty  of  the 
transgression  of  that  law  of  eternal  justice  which 
requires  every  man^s  life  at  the  hand  of  his  feUow- 
man  who  has  done  him  an  injury  without  recom- 
pense. • 

If  a  man  employs  servants  who  are  bound  to  serve 
him,  and  he  compels  those  servants  to  work  for  him 
on  the  rest  day,  so  as  to  take  away  from  them  the 
enjoyment  of  the  heaven-appointed  season  for  the  rest 
and  recreation  of  their  wasted  energies,  that  man 
becomes  a  desecrater  of  the  Sabbath,  more  guilty 
than  all  others,  because  he  compels  his  fellow-man 
to  despise  the  provisions  of  the  Divine  goodness 
for  his  welfare.      He  contemns  the  daims  of  his 
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brother  man  to  a  share  in  the  common  fityOurs  of 
heaven^  and  places  himself  betwixt  the  kindness  of 
the  Almighty  bene&ctor  and  the  helpless  dependants 
on  the  bounty  of  his  goodness.  And  his  reward 
will  be  according  to  his  deed  of  evil  and  the  measure 
of  his  unrighteous  works. 

I^he  Diidne  Creator  commands  men  to  cease  from 
toil   and  labour  on  the  seventh  day.    But  He  has 
no  where  revealed  His  will  to  man  that  anything 
should  be  done  on  the  day  of  rest.    He  ha3  ordained 
that  we  shall  not  pursue  our  usual  labour  on  that 
day  ^  but  He  has  left  it  entirely  to  our  own  choice  to 
determine  how  the  time  shall  be  employed  on  that 
day  as  on  aU  other  days.    If  we  do  evil  on  any  dajr 
we  render  ourselves  liable  to  punishment  for  the  evil, 
and  if  we  do  good,  we  shall  be  rewarded  accordingly. 
But  He  has  no  where  told  us  that  the  doing  of  evil 
on  this  day  is  any  more  a  desecration  of  the  rest  day 
than  of  any  other  day,  nor  that  the  doing  good  on 
this  day  is  any  more  acceptable  to  Him  than  the 
doing  good  on  any  other  day.     The  day  was  made  a 
Sabbath  entirely  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  man,  and 
not  that  man  might  serve  and  glonfy  the  rest.    The 
Divine  Creator  requires  the  life  of  man  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  principles  of  goodness  on -every  day,  and 
not  more  on  the  Sabbath  than  on  any  other  day. 
Beli^on  demands  the  attention  of  man  on  every  day 
of  his  life,  and  not  more  on  the  day  of  rest  than  on 
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any  other  day.  Gk>d  the  Father  and  the  Judge  of 
all  has  no  where  told  us  that  prayer  and  praise  will 
be  in  the  smallest  degree  more  acceptable  to  Him  on 
-the  seventh  day  than  on  any  other  day.  And  there- 
fore the  n^lect  of  the  duties  of  religion  on  the 
Sabbath  is  no  more  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  day 
than  it  is  of  any  other  day^  and  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  rdigion  on  the  Sabbath  day  is  no  m<nre 
a  due  observance  of  that  day  than  it  would  be  of  any 
other  day.  The  reUgiocra  culture  of  man  and  the 
observance  of  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day  are  two 
things  altogether  different  in  their  character,  and 
have  never  been  espedally  united  together  by  the 
Divine  Being  in  any  revelation  of  His  will  to  man. 

Such  was  the  Sabbath  in  its  original  institution, 
and  as  such  we  believe  the  sevenfold  division  of  time 
attests  its  observance  in  the  most  ancient  ages  of  the 
world.  We  shall  next  proceed  to  the  oonsideraticn 
of  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day  in  connection  with  the 
nationality  of  Israel.  From  the  era  of  the  departure 
of  Adam  from  Paradise  to  the  Exodus  of  Israel  firom 
Egypt,  we  meet  with  no  mention  of  the  observance 
of  this  rest  in  the  Mosaic  narrative ;  but  we  learn 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  miracnlous  provision 
for  the  support  of  the  Hebrew  &mily  in  the  Wilder- 
ness^ that  if  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
observe  the  rest  they  knew  that  it  ot^ht  to  be 
observed,  and  they  were  therefore  prepared  to  find  its 
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observance  made  one  of  the  articles  of  that  covenant 
whose  perfovmance  assured  to  tiie  Israelite  the 
Divine  protection  and  the  supernatural  preservation 
of  the  nationaUty  of  his  race^  until  its  object  was 
accomplished  in  the  advent  of  Messiah. 

PocTOB. — On  what  ground,  Mr.  Charity,  do  you 
suppose  that  the  earth  yielded  seven  days'  subsistence 
for  six  days'  labour  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  world? 
Mr.  Charity.— I  feel  that  if  the  Divine  Creator 
cursed  the  ground  that  man  might  earn  his  daily 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  then  appointed 
one  day  in  seven  to  be  a  day  of  rest^  the  man  must 
make  that  day  a  fast,  unless  there  was  some  Divine 
provision  for  the  supply  of  his  necessities. 

Mas.  Bell. — Do  we  not  find  an  example  of  this 
kind  in  the  history  of  the  IsraeUties  ?  The  provision 
^  m^oina  was  daily^  but  there  was  enough  gathered 
on  the  sixth  day  to  supply  the  want  of  both  that  and 
the  seventh  day;  and  thus  the  people  were  trained 
to  the  observance  of  the  weekly  rest  just  as  early 
habits  affect  the  activity  of  our  after-life. 

Doctor. — I  think  this  is  a  very  probable  view  of 
the  case^  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  con- 
fttitution  of  the  human  frame  is  such  that  a  man 
may  do  more  work  by  labouring  six  days  and  resting 
from  the  pursuit  of  that  labour  on  the  seventh,  than 
he  could  do  by  working  continuously  without  rest. 
Mb.  Chabitt. — And  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
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man  would  do  as  much  in  a  year  by  working  twdve 
as  he  would  by  working  eighteen  hours  in  a  day. 

Rachel. — Of  course,  friend  Charity,  thou  con- 
siderest  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  man 
was  difiPerently  situated  in  relation  to  labour  to  wha^ 
he  is  now. 

Grace. — ^When  there  was  only  one  man  in  the 
world  there  could  be  only  one  master  and  one  ser- 
vant,  and  he  combined  the  two  in  his  one  person. 

Mes.  Bell. — Then  you  think,  Grace,  that  the 
mother  of  mankind  did  not  cultivate  the  ground  foir 
her  daily  bread. 

Bachel. — ^We  shall  take  that  for  granted,  aunt^ 
until  the  contrary  is  proven  to  our  satisfactioiU  I 
dare  say  our  friend  is  now  prepared  to  answer  my 
question. 

Mr.  Charity. — It  is  most  probable  that  after  the 
cursing  of  the  ground  it  became  to  a  great  degree 
sterile  and  unfruitful,  and  that  the  produce  of  labour 
was  so  limited  that  every  man  had  to  toil  with  his 
hands  to  provide  a  sufficiency  for  himself  and  the 
helpless  dependants  on  the  fruit  of  his  exertions. 

GRACB.-^Why  is  not  that  the  case  now? 

Mr.  Charity. — Because  the  labour  of  one  man  is 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  several,  or,  in 
another  view  of  the  subject,  the  labour  of  one  day 
will,  under  some  circumstances,  provide  for  the 
necessities  of  a  week. 
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Rachbl. — How  is  it  then  that  there  is  so  inuch 
labour  now? 

Mr.  Charity. — Because  the  greater  part  of  the 
labour  of  man  is  spent  in  proyiding  the  luxuries  and 
omameuts^  rather  than  the  necessaries  of  life. 

GtBACE. — ^The  ornaments  of  life  are  useful,  and 
cannot  i?rell  be  dispensed  with. 

Doctor. — But  I  believe  we  could  very  well  manage 
to  get  tlurough  the  world  with  quite  as  much  hap- 
l^ess  as  we  do  now,  with  a  very  much  smaller 
amount  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 

Mas.  Bell.— If  the  position  of  man  has  been  so. 
materially  changed  in  relation  to  labour^  that  must  in 
jlome  degree  alter  his  position  in  relation  to  rest. 

Mb.  Charity. — Most  undoubtedly  the  changes 
in  the  natural  law  of  labour  must  have  their  influ- 
csice  on  the  economic  law  of  rest.  The  laws  of  the 
Creator  are  in  no  case  arbitrary,  but  always  have 
their  foundation  in  the  nature  or  the  circumstances 
of  the  parties  for  whom  they  are  made,  and  who  are 
directly  affected  by  their  operation.  The  economy 
of  a  weekly  rest  is  the  direct  result  of  the  law  of 
labour.  They  began  together,  they  were  intended  to 
co-®dst  together,  and  while  one  endures  the  other 
must  continue  to  lighten  the  burden  of  its  existence. 
Doctor.  —  If  then  we*  follow  out  this  train  of 
reasoning  to  its  results,  we  shall  find  that  as  labour 
is  subject  to  modification  the  rest  may  be  modified 
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also.  If  labour  i%  subject  to  drcnmstanees  rest  niust 
also  be  subject  to  circumstances,  and  may  be  aixxMZi** 
inodated  to  the  time,  place,  and  positioii  of  the 
labourer ;  this  (me  thing  only  remaining  unchanged, 
that  while  men  labour  they  mutt  rest  also. 

Bachbl. — ^To  whom  does  it  belong  to  take  the 
charge  of  that  rest?  Who  is  the  executor  c/i  tha^ 
irreversible  law  of  rest? 

Mr.  Chabitt.— The  same  Power  which  cnrders  ther 
return  of  day  and  night,  which  directs  the  succesakni 
of  the  seasons,  and  maintains  the  uniyersal  law  o£ 
life,  that  same  Power  ordained  and  executes  tibe  law 
of  labour  and  of  rest.  Man  can  only  endure  n  cer- 
tain amount  of  toil,  and  if  he  does  not  take  rest  at 
the  proper  stages  of  his  journey  he  must  come  to  the 
last  stage  by  so  much  the  shorter  period  of  travel. 

Grace. — Is  there  any  reason  why  one  of  these 
processes  should  not  be  as  well  as  the  other?  May 
not  a  man  wear  himself  out  with  work? 

Mr.  Charity.— Divine  Providence  has  given  to 
iftan  life  for  a  certain  object,  and  in  whatever  way  we 
shorten  the  natural  period  of  that  life  we  are  to  that 
extent  guilty  of  despising  the  boimty  c£  the  Giver^ 
dnd  expose  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  self-mucder; 
and  whoever  compels  us  to  do  that  which  is  tite 
means  of  shortening  the  natural  length  of  our  days 
is  to  that  extent  guilty  of  taking  our  life  away,  and  of 
idl  the  consequences  which  result  from  such  an  act. 
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^    Baohbii.-^Ih  what  Wfty  can  human  liaiws  juttlj 
interfere ki  this  matter? 

Mb.  Chabitt. — The  proper  object  of  human  laws 
is  the  behayiour  of  man  to  man,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  interests  of  man  and  of  humanity ;  and  there- 
fore the  only  way  in  which  human  laws  can  justly 
interfere  with  the  observation  of  a  we^y  rest  is  to 
take  care  that  no  man  is  compelled  to  work  on  that 
day,  because  he  is  the  servant  of  another. 

Mbs.  B£]4^— Would  it  not  be  just  to  make  a  law 
that  every  man  should  cease  &om  labour  on  the  day 
of  rest? 

Mb«  Chabitt.-^No  human  government  can  pos- 
sibly possess  the  power  to  interfere  in  sudi  a  matter 
as  thia;  if  it  does  interfile  it  must  interfere  unjustly. 
A  go¥emment  has  just  as  much  right  to  compel 
^ery  man  to  work  on  each  of  the  six  days  of  every 
week  as  to  make  a  law  that  every  man  shall  cease  to 
work  on  the  seventh  day. 

Doctob. — ^This  is  not  a  subject  for  human  law,  but 
fiMT  moral  suasion.  If  you  wish  a  man  to  rest  you 
niust  not  compel  him  to  cease  from  labour,  but  perr 
suade  him  to  do  so,  because  it  will  promote  his  wd- 
&re,  and  because  it  is  a  law  of  the  Divine  constitution 
of  human  existence  on  the  earth  that  the  seventh  part 
of  the  labourer's  time  should  be  devoted  to  rest. 

Bachel. — Then  we  may  conclude,  that  as  a  man 
labours  according  to  the  circumstances  of  his  posi- 
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tioD,  the  time  and  manner  of  his  rest  must  in  some 
degree  be  determined  by  circumstances  also. 

Mbs.  Bell. — ^When  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  be 
told  that  the  Sabbath  was  first  appointed  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  work  of  creation,  but  since  I  have 
grown  older  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  account 
of  this  in  the  Bible. 

Rachel. — It  appears,  aunt,  that  thou  hast  grown 
wiser  as  thou  hast  grown  older.  This  memorial  notion 
is  a  very  grand  idea,  but  it  is  far  too  gorgeous  for  the 
simple  grandeur  of  the  Creator. 

Gbace. — My  foolish  imagination  often  wanders 
back  to  the  bowers  of  Eden,  and  pictures  to  itself  the 
idea  of  the  first  celebration  of  such  a  day. 

Mb.  Charity.— I  have  no  doubt  but  that  some  of 
our  learned  ritualists  could  supply  you  with  a  pattern 
of  all  the  articles  used  in  such  a  service.  The  temple^ 
the  desk,  the  hassock,  the  liturgy,  the  priest,  and  the 
solemn  assembly,  are,  I  daresay,  all  present  at  once 
to  their  mind. 

Doctor. — If  any  imprejudiced  man  will  look  at 
such  an  idea  as  this  in  the  mirror  of  common  sense, 
he  wiU  feel  heartily  glad  to  turn  his  back  on  the 
strange  shape  he  has  blindly  followed  as  the  image 
of  truth. 
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III. 
THE    HEBREW   BEST   OF   THE    SETENTH   DAY. 

The  term^>^hait^  ^«  «  TT^i^ypw  wnn^  wTii^Ti  a^gnifipj 
Rest.     It  is  sometimes  translated  in  our  English 
Bible,  and  at  other  times  the  Hebrew  word  is  simply 
written  in  English  letters.     In  the  Mosaic  economy 
there  were  several  appointed  seasons  of  rest.    Ihe 
rest  of  the  seventh  day,  the  rest  of  fh^^V  ^^M^i  ^^^- 
restj^f  f)^^  gPvPT^t.h  y^^^^j  and  the  rest ^f^the  fiftieth 
year;  but  the  rest  of  the  sftv^T^tr^  ^^7  ^ff  ^^^  ^^]Y 
one  of  these  which  is  connected  with  the  interests  of 
universal  n^^ji.     This  was  we  believe  observed  by 
man  before  the  caUing  of  Abraham,  and  will  continue 
to  be  observed  as  long  as  man  obtains  his  food  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  and  remains  a  toiling  being  on 
the  earth. 

The  formation  of  the  family  of  Jacob  into  a  dis- 
tinct nation  had  a  particular  end  and  object  in  the 
economy  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world,  and 
every  thing  connected  with  it  was  made  in  some  way 
or  other  to  minister  to  this  object;  and  therefore 
what  was  done  in  Israel  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  will,  and  in  entire  obedience  to  the  Divine 
commands,  cannot  have  the  same  significance  to  us 
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wluch  it  had  to  them^  because  the  relation  in  which 
they  stood  to  the  Divine  government  was  different 
to  that  of  all  other  people  in  the  past,  present,  or 
future  history  of  the  world,  and  therefore  the  laws  of 
their  moral  culture  can  have  no  further  relation  to 
our  activity  than  in  so  far  as  they  are  a  part  of  the 
general  moral  code  of  universal  humanity.    That  law 
m  the  Hebrew  economy  which  is  of  any  significance 
to  us  now  was  also  a  significant  elem^  in  the  mc»ral 
culture  of  the  world  before  it  became  a  part  of  the 
Hebrew  economyi  or  received  the  stamp  of  Divinity 
in  the  dispensation  of  Sinai ;  but  when  we  meet  with 
any  thing  of  this  character  in  that  economy,  the  very 
&ct  of  its  having  received  the  seal  of  manifested. 
Divinity  makes  it  interesting  to  us  to  consider  the 
assigned  grounds  and  reasons  of  its  performance. 
The  exhortatory  command  to  observe  the  rest  of 
the  seventh  day,  which  makes  the  fourth  article  of 
the  Sinaitic  covenant,  is  one  of  those  princq)les  of 
universal  morality,  and  the  ground  and  reason  on 
which  the  observance  of  that  article  is  founded,  are 
worthy  of  our  deepest  consideration,  and  also  of  our 
most  attentive  investigation.    The  following  is  the 
whole  article,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  books  of 
Exodus  and  Deuteronomy. 

'^  B^nember  that  thou  keep  separate  the  rest  day : 
six  days  thou  shalt  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work,  but 
the  seventh  day  is  the  Best  of  the  Lord  thy  God ;  in 
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it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou^  nor  thy  son,  nor 
thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid- 
servant, nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  thy  cattle, 
nor  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates,  that  thy 
man-servant  and  thy  maid- servant  may  rest  as  well 
as  thou : 

'^  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth, 
the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is^  and  rested  the  seventh 
day,  and  hallowed  it. 

"  And  remember  that  thou  wast  a  stranger  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought 
thee  out  thence  with  a  mighty  hand  and  an  out- 
stretched arm,  and  therefore  the  Lc^d  thy  God  com- 
manded thee  to  keep  the  rest  day." 

In  the  words  of  this  article  of  the  Divine  covenant, 
we  have  two  distinct  reasons  assigned  for  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  and  the  ground 
on  which  that  rest  should  be  observed  by  the  Hebrew 
nation.  Jehovah,  the  Gt)d  of  Israel,  employed  six 
periods  of  time  in  the  work  of  creation,  and  on  the 
seventh  He  ceased  to  labour,  and  therefore  the 
himian  labourer  shall  work  six  continuous  days,  and 
the  seventh  shall  be  a  rest  from  weariness  and  toil. 

<tfJEgypt,  and  the^Mgrgyp  delivered  bjjmirjMJle  ^qne, 
^"^  JJlJ^JfL!?^^^  ^^  ftYfrrtotiPg  ^*^"^^"^^  to  hrael, 
to  jabap.rve>thp  re,?di.^the  spyf^nth  day,  focihe  benefit 
drth&Jabouir«r. 

H 
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This  fourth  article  of  the  Divine  covenant  is  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  a  provision  of  rest  from  labour. 
It  contains  no  reference  whatever  to  any  other  sub- 
ject ;  nothing  whatever  is  appointed  but  rest,  nothing 
is  referred  to  but  rest^  nothing  is  implied  in  its  lan- 
guage, but  the  Divine  provision  for  the  physical 
benefit  of  the  labourer,  and  every  care  is  taken  that 
the  party  who  really  does  the  work  shall  be  the  party 
benefited  by  it.  It  is  not  a  rest  for  the  employer  but 
for  the  employed.  It  is  not  for  the  father  only,  who 
appoints  the  work,  but  for  the  son  and  the  daughter 
who  perform  it.  It  is  not  for  the  master  Dnly,forwhom 
the  work  is  done,  but  more  especially  for  the  man- 
servant and  the  maid-servant  who  do  the  work.  Its 
whole  and  entire  object  centres  in  that  part  of  man- 
kind who  are  likely  to  be  the  suflFerers  from  incessant 
labour  as  the  slaves  of  the  selfishness  and  the  avarice 
of  their  employers.  The  whole  family  of  Israel  had 
been  delivered  from  perpetual  toil  in  Egypt,  and  were 
about  to  enter  into  the  Sabbath  of  Canaan,  and  the 
rest  of  the  seventh  day  was  now  made  a  part  of  the 
covenant  on  which  the  inheritance  of  Canaan  de- 
pended, with  the  especial  object  of  providing  for  the 
rest  and  the  recreation  of  the  exhausted  energies  of 
that  part  of  the  nation  who,  in  every  generation,  were 
doomed  to  labour. 

The  observance  of  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day  became 
a  part  of  the  Divine  covenant  for  the  self-same  reason. 
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and  for  the  self-same  object  as  that  which  was  con- 
templated in  the  original  appointment  of  the  rest, 
when  man  first  became  a  toiling  being, — ^that  his 
physical  energies  might  not  be  worn  out  by  continu- 
ous labour,  and  that  he  might  have  an  oft  recurring 
day  of  recreation  and  refreshment.  In  this  appoint- 
ment of  the  rest  as  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  economy, 
there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  the  individual  wor- 
ship of  the  Israelite,  or  to  the  temple  service  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  Religion  and  worship  have  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  this  appointment :  there  is  no 
word  in  the  article  relating  to  either  :  the  provision 
is  altogether  limited  to  the  physical  benefit  of  the 
toil-worn  labourer.  The  Divine  goodness  is  equally 
as  much  interested  in  the  physical  and  the  temporal, 
as  it  is  in  the  spiritual  benefit  of  mankind. 

We  shall  now  foUow  the  it^*ation  and  reiteration 
of  this  Divine  ordinance,  through  the  various  notices 
of  its  appointment  contained  in  the  Books  of  Moses, 
and  the  exhortations  to  its  observance  contained  in 
the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  to  see  how  far  they  testify 
to  the  truth  of  our  view  of  the  object  of  its  original 
ordination  as  a  part  of  the  covenant  betwixt  Jehovah 
and  Israel. 

In  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus, 
Moses  speaks  to  Israel  in  the  name  of  Grod,  and  says, 
that  the  appointment  of  the  rest  in  the  Hebrew  eco- 
nony  is  a  sign  betwixt  Israel  and  Jehovah,  that  He 
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had  set  Israel  apart  from  the  nations.  He  pronounces 
a  curse  upon  all  those  who  defile  the  rest :  makes 
that  defilement  to  consist  in  the  doing  of  work  on 
the  rest  day :  asserts  that  the  ceasing  of  the  Creator 
from  His  work^  after  six  periods  of  labour^  is  the 
ground  of  the  appointment  of  the  rest  of  man  on  the 
seventh  day,  and  finally  declares  the  refreshment  of 
the  labourer  to  be  the  object  of  the  rest. 

In  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  Sook  of  Le- 
viticus, the  ordination  of  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day 
is  again  repeated,  and  its  whole  observance  made  to 
consist  in  the  entire  cessation  of  the  households  of 
Israel  from  labour,  and  in  the  employment  of  the  day 
as  a  family  feast. 

In  the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
all  work  is  prohibited  on  the  rest-day,  and  this  pro- 
hibition is  extended  to  the  kindling  of  a  fire  on  that 
day,  a  provision  which  would  hardly  suit  the  character 
of  our  northern  climate.  But  a  provision  which  was 
evidently  intended  to  give  rest  to  the  housekeeper, 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  household.  And 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  we 
have  an  example  of  the  violation  of  this  ordinance, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  ofiender.  A  man  was 
found  gathering  sticks  to  kindle  a  fire  on  the  rest 
day,  and,  in  accordance  with  this  provision  of  the 
law,  he  was  stoned  to  death  for  the  offence. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Le^ 
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vificus,  and  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  the  booE* 
of  Numbers,  the  Sabbath  of  the  seventh  day  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  religious  polity  of  the 
Hebrew  race ;  and  here  we  find  that  the  whole  and 
entire  amoimt  of  the  connection  of  this  Sabbath  with 
the  national  religious  life  of  Israel  was,  that  the 
priest  should  perform  the  same  daUy  service  in  the 
tabernacle  on  the  rest  days,  as  they  did  cm  the  other 
days  of  the  week.  JF^AjBtij^ej^^^  ve  find 

in  the  law  of  Mcggs^  relating^^  t^^^ 
observance  ofjhegabbath  h  Tnnfff]     We  dhaU  now 
turn  to  the  Prophets,  to  see  how  far  their  exhortations 
to  the  observance  of  this  rest,  agree  with  the  character 
wlich  it  bears  in  the  law. 

In  the  eighth  diapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Amos, 
the  Sabbath  is  mentioned  in  such  a  connection  with 
labour,  as  to  shew,  that  at  that  time  it  was  under- 
stood according  to  the  original  design  of  its  institu- 
tion— as  a  day  of  cessation  &om  toil.    The  selfish 
among  the  people  are  represented  as  desiring  the  rest 
to  be  gone,  that  they  may  sell  com,  and  set  forth 
wheat — make  the  ephah  small  and  the  shekel  great, 
falsifying  the  balances  by  deceit.    And  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  and  the  fifty-eighth  chapters  of  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  the  Prophet,  who  lived  in  the  same  age  with 
Amos,  and  who  is  no  doubt  referring  to  these  prac- 
tices, pronoimces  a  blessing  on  those  who  refrain 
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from  polluting  the  rest  by  their  unrighteous  deeds, 
and  their  selfish  pursuits. 

In  the  tenth  and  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Nehemiah,  the  prophet  complains  that  the 
strangers  profaned  the  rest  day,  by  oflFering  their 
wares  for  sale  on  that  day,  and  that  the  people  of 
Israel  desecrated  it,  by  performing  all  sorts  of  woit 
on  that  day.  ^'  And  I  contended  with  the  nobles  of 
Judah,^'  he  says,  *^  because  they  profaned  the  rest  by 
labour  erf  their  servants/^  And  then  he  makes  the' 
re&aining  irom.  this  work  and  labour,  to  be  the  sanc- 
tifying of  the  day.  Such  is  the  witness  of  the 
Prophets  to  the  character  of  this  day.  There  is  no 
reference  whatever,  in  any  of  their  writings,  to  this 
rest,  but  under  the  character  of  a  day  simply  and 
entirely  devoted  to  a  cessation  from  toil,  for  the 
refreshment  and  the  recreation  of  the  laboured. 

We  have  now,  we  believe,  brought  forth  the  whole 
testimony  of  both  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  to  the 
nature,  the  object,  and  the  character  of  the  rest  of  the 
seventh  day  as  an  ordinance  of  the  Hebrew  economy. 
And  in  them  we  learn  that  its  whole  and  entire  object 
and  purpose  centred  in  the  physical  benefit  of  the  la- 
bourer— therefreshment  andrecreationof  the  strength 
and  energy  of  the  man  of  toil — and  that  it  had  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  personal  religion  of  the 
people,  or  with  the  public  service  of  God  in  Israel.  The 
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law  makes  no  appointment  of  any  thing  that  shall  be 
done  on  the  day  of  rest,  and  the  writings  of  the  Pro- 
phets contain  no  exhortation  to  the  doing  of  any  thing 
whatever,  but  the  entire  ceasing  of  the  labourer  from 
the  pursuit  of  his  daily  toil. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  realize  to  our  view  the  scenes 
of  a  Hebrew  Sabbath  as  they  appear  to  lie  before  us  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  the  Prophets. 
It  is  the  IjLgusehold  of  a  Hebrew  hnahaT^dxT^an^^  The 
sun  is  sensibly  declining  towards  the  evening  horizon 
of  an  eastern  clime  in  the  afternoon  of  our  Friday,  and 
the  sons  and  the  daughters,  the  man-servants  and 
the  maid-servants^  and  the  cattle,  are  ceasing  to  toil. 
The  crib  of  the  ox  and  the  ass  is  well  jupgHed  with 
provenderjor  the  night,  the  goat  is  penned  in  his 
evening  home^  and  the  weary  sheep  has  reached  her 
fold.  The  golden  tinge  that  played  on  the  foliage  of 
Garmel  has  passed  away,  and  the  light  of  day  is  just 
laying  to  rest  his  last  beam  in  the  bosom  of  the  great 
sea.  The  household  have  ail  reached  their  father^s 
home.  The  iQsiXQJiJ^^j^j^ei  her  food  for  the^ 
daj  of  ffisty  and  left  the  dying  embers  of  her  blazing 
fire  to  expire,  without  a  new  recruit  of  kindling  fuel. 
The  supper  is  prepared,  and  the  whole  household 
feast  together.  The  family  meal  being  ended,  the 
father  instructs  his  house  in  the  great  duties  of  reli- 
gion— explains  the  workings  of  Divine  goodness,  and 
the  dependence   of  all  things  on  the  blessings  of 
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eternal  Providence^  and  in  so  doing  lie  excites  them 
to  prayer  for  the  good  things  they  want  and  desire^ 
and  to  praise  for  the  benefits  they  receiye.  The  words 
of  the  Divine  covenant  are  careftdly  rehearsed  in 
their  hearings  and  the  various  provisions  of  the  law 
are  explained  and  pressed  upon  their  attention.     The 
family  now  retire  for  their  night's  repose.    With  the 
opening  of  the  mornings  the  household  are  all  col^ 
lected  together  for  their  early  meal^  after  which  the 
day  is  spent  in  interchanges  of  friendship^  in  kind 
offices  of  assistance  to  the  unfortunate  and  the  dis- 
tressedy  while  the  intervening  hours  are  employed  in 
relating  the  story  of  their  fiftthers^  in  which  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the  Patriarchs,  live  over  again  in 
the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  youth ;  while  every  minute 
detail  of  that  beautiful  story  becomes  a  new  light  to 
wake  up  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  and  anew  incentive 
to  imitate  him  in  whose  bosom  it  was  the  highest  aspi- 
ration of  every  pious  Israelite  to  rest  in  peace  and 
heavenly  felicity,  when  the  frail  thread  of  life  had 
been  extended  to  its  last  span,  and  the  weary  traveller 
had  waded  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  had  reached  the  bright  and  sunny  shores 
of  the  land  that  is  afar  oflF.    Nor  did  the  father  ever 
forget,  that  from  the  hyssop  on  the  wall  to  the  lofty 
cedar  on  the  tops  of  Lebanon,  the  earth  and  all  that  is 
therein  is  fdU  of  the  praises  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah, 
while  the  heavens  also^declare  His  greatness^  and  the 
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firmament  sheweth  His  handy  works.  But  beyond 
all  these,  he  told  of  the  miracles  of  Egypt,  and  the 
marvels  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  overwhelming  glory  of 
Sinai,  and  the  terrible  destruction  of  the  nations  of 
Canaan,  when  the  homeless  house  of  Israel  was  first 
blest  with  cities  and  lands  of  their  own  to  dwell  in. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Hebrew  life  when  its: 
piety  bore  the  highest  liiatiie  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
divine  in  the  eyes  of  the  Holy  One  of  Eternity.  Then 
it  was  that  the  fathers  of  Israel  obeyed  that  word  which 
says — "  Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my  words  in 
your  heart  and  your  soul,  and  bind  them  for  a  sign 
upon  your  hand,  .that  they  may  be  as  frontlets 
between  your  eyes.  And  ye  shall  teach  them  your 
children,  speaking  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy 
bouse,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when 
thou  liest  down  and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou 
shalt  write  them  upon  the  doorposts  of  thine  house, 
and  upon  thy  gates.  That  your  days  may  be  mul-* 
tiplied,  and  the  days  of  your  children,  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers  to  give  them, 
as  the  days  of  heaven  upon  the  earth.^'  The  religion 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  family  is  essentially  the 
religion  of  Grod.  But  the  families  of  Israel  soon 
degenerated  into  sloth  and  ignorance,  and  the  Father 
of  spirits  was  forgotten,  while  the  gods  of  the 
nations  became  the  worship  of  Israel ;  and  when  the 
time  of  reformation  came,  we  aye  called  to  witness  a 
H  2 
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new  scene  on  the  day  of  rest  in  relation  to  both  the 
mental  cultivation  of  the  race  and  to  the  promotion 
of  the  real  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  the  people- 
Mas.  Bell. — I  feel  now  that  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  object  for  which  a  day  of  rest  was 
appointed  in  the  Hebrew  economy,  but  I  should  Hke 
to  hear  something  more  about  the  word  holy. 

Doctor. — The  meanii^  of  the  word  holy  must  be 
determined  by  its  use.  The  original  signification  of 
the  word  is  to  set  apart,  to  devote,  to  separate.  The 
holiness  of  God  is  His  infinite  and  perfect  separation 
from  all  evil.  The  holiness  of  man  is  the  partial  and 
imperfect  separation  of  his  life  from  the  pursuit  of 
imgodliness  and  sin.  The  holiness  of  all  irrational 
and  inanimate  things  consists  in  their  devotion  to 
some  good  object,  or  their  being  set  apart  to  some 
divine  purpose ;  and  the  holiness  of  a  day  consists  in 
its  separation  from  other  days  and  its  devotion  to 
some  divine  object. 

Grace. — ^What  then  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
hallowing  of  the  seventh  day  ? 

Mr.  Charity. — The  separation  of  that  day  from 
the  days  of  labour,  and  its  devotion  to  the  divine 
purpose  of  rest.  No  mistake  can  be  greater  than 
the  common  notion  that  to  hallow  a  day  is  to  set  it 
apart  as  a  season  of  public  worship. 

Doctor.— If  there  had  been  any  such  thing  as 
public  worship  in  laj^el  there  might  then  be  some 
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ground  for  this  mistake^  but  as  the  Bible  contains  no 
account  of  the  appointment  of  such  an  institution  this 
becomes  rather  a  misinterpretation  than  a  mistake. 

Rachel. — When  once  the  human  mind  has  begun 
to  take  a  false  view  of  things^  and  men  are  interested 
in,  that  false  view,  everything  that  comes  under  their 
observation  assumes  a  new  shape,  and  a  colour  just 
suited  to  their  wishes. 

Doctor. — This  I  believe  is  quite  true,  and  some 
such  view  as  that  is  quite  necessary  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  notions  of  the  religious  world  respecting 
the  sabbath. 

Mrs.  Bell. — The  different  notices  of  the  day  in 
the  books  of  Moses  ought  to  be  considered  as  at 
once  deciding  the  question. 

Mb.  Chabity. — We  can  go  over  some  of  these 
again  to  see  how  they  affect  the  subject. 

Doctor. — Let  us  get  our  Bibles  and  do  so.  In 
Exodus  xxxi.  15,  the  law  says — "  Six  days  may  work 
be  done,  but  in  the  seventh  is  the  sabbath  of  rest, 
holy  to  the  Lord;  whosoever  doeth  any  work  in  the 
sabbath  day  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.'^ 

Grace. — It  appears  very  clear  from  this,  that  the 
onty  breach  of  the  sabbath  of  which  the  Israelite 
could  be  guilty  was  working  on  that  day  at  any  kind 
of  labour. 

DpcTOB. — In  the  two  following  verses  it  says 
further — ^^^  Wherefore  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
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keep  the  sabbath^  to  observe  the  sabbath  throughout 
their  generations  for  a  perpetual  covenant.  It  is  a 
sign  between  me  and  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever ; 
for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  eartib^ 
and  on  the  seventh  day  He  rested  and  was  re- 
freshed/^ 

Mr.  Chaaity. — Here  the  intention  of  the  rest  is 
distinctly  stated.  In  six  periods  of  time  the  Lord 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earthy  and  on  the 
seventh  day  He  rested  and  was  refreshed  after  His 
work.  The  refreshment  of  the  energies  of  the 
labourer  by  rest  is  then  the  one  Divine  end  and 
object  of  the  rest.  This  is  the  absolute  law  and  tes- 
timony of  God  Himself  as  to  what  was  His  design 
and  purpose  in  the  ordination  of  the  rest — the 
refreshment  of  the  energies  of  the  labourer. 

Doctor, — ^We  shall  now  turn  to  Leviticus  xxiii. 
1,  2,  3. — *^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel^  and  say  unto 
them  concerning  the  feasts  of  the  Lord  which  ye 
shall  proclaim  to  be  holy  convocations,  even  these 
are  my  feasts.  Six  days  shall  work  be  done,  but  the 
seventh  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord,  an  holy  convoca- 
tion; ye  shall  do  no  work  therein,  it  is  the  sabbath 
of  the  rest  in  all  your  dweUings.^^ 

Mrs,  Bell. — ^The  first  thing  which  strikes  me  in 
this  passage  is  the  term — holy  convocations.  What 
is  the  meaning  to  be  assigned  to  this  term  ? 
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Doctor. — A  convocation  is  a  calling  together,  and 
an  holy  convocation  is  a  calling  together,  for  some 
especial  object  or  divine  purpose. 

Bachel. — ^We  wish  to  know  next  who  were  to  be 
called  together  in  this  holy  convocation. 

Doctor. — ^The  members  of  the  respective  families 
of  Israel.  It  was  to  be  a  rest,  and  a  calling  together 
in  all  their  dwellings. 

B<ACHEL.-^Does  not  the  passage  appear  to  state  the 
reason  and  object  of  this  family  gathering? 

Doctor. — The  ground  of  this  gathering  was  the 
six  days'  labour  of  the  members  of  the  family ;  and 
its  object  that  they  might  keep  together  the  rest 
which  the  Creator  had  appointed  to  be  kept  on  the 
sev^ith  day. 

Grace. — Besides  all  this,  there  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  intimation  as  to  the  character  of  this  rest,  and 
something  which  gives  us  a  very  pleasing  idea  of  the 
interest  of  the  Diviue  Father  in  the  earthly  happiness 
of  his  children. 

Doctor. — The  object  is  most  distinctly  stated,  it 
was  to  be  a  feast,  and  the  first  of  all  the  Hebrew 
feasts,  because  its  celebration  was  the  most  frequent. 
And  it  was  to  be  a  day  on  which  all  the  members  of 
the  family  were  to  be  gathered  together  in  the  house 
of  its  head,  to  eat  and  drink  together  at  his  hos-^ 
pitable  board,  and  to  exchange  the  feelings  of  affec* 
tion  and  social  intercourse. 
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Mrs.  Bell. — Is  this,  then,  the  whole  sum  of  the 
Divine  direction  for  the  spending  of  the  day  of  rest? 

Doctor, — These  two  passages  of  the  law  contain 
the  whole  and  entire  amount  of  the  legal  provision 
on  the  subject.  The  Best  day  was,  as  its  name  im- 
parts, simply  designed  to  be  a  day  of  rest  from 
labour.  This  was  the  one  and  only  object  of  its 
appointment. 

Mr.  Charity. — It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  any 
just  idea  of  all  that  is  contained  in  this  provision  of 
the  law  of  rest  in  the  short  compass  of  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  In  order  to  be  able  to  understand  this 
matter  ftilly,  we  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
social  condition  of  the  Hebrew  people — with  the 
Hebrew  idea  of  a  family — with  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  Hebrew  labourer  went  through  his 
round  of  toil,  and  the  distance  at  which  the  head  of 
the  family  resided  from  the  scene  of  labour.  Much 
of  this  may  be  understood  from  a  careful  reading  of 
the  book  of  Ruth;  and  if  we  bring  this  view  of 
Hebrew  society  into  connection  with  the  fourth  article 
of  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  in  which  the  persons  for- 
bidden to  work  on  the  Sabbath  are  the  master, — a 
citizen,  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  his  man  servants 
and  his  maid-servants,  and  the  foreign  trader  or  the 
foreign  slave  that  might  dwell  in  the  city,  either  in 
his  service  or  under  his  protection,  we  shall  find  that 
the  one  of  these  wUl  illustrate  the  other,  and  from 
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both  together  we  shall  obtain  some  just  notions 
of  the  nature  of  the  family  feast  on  the  day  of 
rest. 

Bachel. — ^And  here,  I  think,  also,  thou  wilt  be  able 
to  point  out  the  reason  why  this  family  gathering 
was  called  a  holy  convocation. 

Mr.  Charity. — ^The  holiness  of  this  meeting 
undoubtedly  consisted  in  the  separation  of  the  la- 
bourer from  the  pursuit  of  toil,  and  the  devotion  of 
the  day  to  the  recreation  of  a  friendly  convocation, 
in  which  all  the  members  of  the  family  met  together 
in  rest  and  peace,  to  cultivate  the  highest  and  noblest 
feelings  of  humanity,  a  common  interest  in  each 
other's  welfare — ^that  charity  which  is  the  common 
bond  of  perfectness. 

Doctor. — It  appears  to  me  that  our  present  popu- 
lar religious  notions  respecting  the  Sabbath  are 
founded  on  two  mistaken  ideas  concerning  the  Divine 
Being; — that  the  Creator  has  no  concern  for  the 
earthly  happiness  and  material  welfare  of  man,  and 
that  He  has  an  infinite  delight  in  the  vociferous 
laudation  of  the  intelligent  creation. 

Rachel. — This,  I  think,  is  the  common  mistake  of 
the  religion  of  our  age ;  but  I  cannot  see  how  this 
can  be  at  all  reconciled  with  the  true  idea  of  the  Crea- 
tor— that  His  manifested  being  is  goodness. 

Mr.  CHARitY. — The  whole  revelation  of  the  Gos- 
pel teaches  us  that  the  Divine  care  is  especially  over 
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man  in  this  world.  And  the  present  welfare  of  man 
was  the  constant  object  of  the  attention  of  Uim  who 
went  about  doing  good. 

Grace.— I  believe  it  was  the  constant  practice  of 
our  Divine  Saviour  to  do  some  temporal  good  to  men 
before  he  offered  them  any  spiritual  instruction. 
And  Saint  Paul  says  expressly^  ^^  That  godliness  is 
profitable  unto  all  things^  having  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.^' 

Mrs.  Bell. — ^There  is  one  other  passage  which  I 
should  like  to  hear  something  about,  that  is  the 
fifty-eighth  of  Isaiah,  which  is  so  often  brought 
forward  by  the  Sabbatarians  as  a  proof  of  the 
Divine  authority  of  their  system  of  observing  the  day 
of  rest. 

Doctor. — ^The  fifty-eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  a 
Divine  picture  of  popular  religion, — the  fashionable 
religion  of  Israel  in  the  age  of  the  Prophet.  The 
Israelites  professed  to  seek  the  Lord  daily,  to  delight 
in  knowing  His  ways,  and  in  approaching  to  Him  in 
prayer.  They  fasted,  and  afflicted  their  souls,  and 
complained  that  God  took  no  knowledge  of  their 
piety.  They  could  afflict  their  souls,  they  could  bow 
down  their  head  like  a  bulrush,  they  could  cover 
themselves  with  sackcloth  and  sit  in  ashes ;  but  none 
of  these  things  are  acceptable  to  the  Lord. 

Baghel. — And  yet,  uncle,  we  are  often  told  that 
these  modes  and  means  are  the  principal  things  of 
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which  a  religious  life  consists^  and  if  they  were 
left  out,  many  good  people  would  feel  some  difficulty 
in  giving  any  account  of  the  practice  of  piety. 

Doctor. — But  the  Divine  account  of  a  religious 
life  in  this  chapter  is  quite  a  diflferent  matter.  The 
Prophet  tells  us  that  the  fast  which  God  requires  is, 
'^  To  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy 
burdens,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  to  break  off 
every  yoke;  to  deal  our  bread  to  the  hungry,  to  bring 
the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  our  house,  when  we  see 
the  naked  to  cover  him,  and  not  to  hide  ourselves 
from  our  own  flesh/^  When  the  Israelites  fasted, 
they  found  pleasure  and  exacted  labour ;  they  fasted 
for  strife  and  debate,  and  to  make  their  voice  to  be 
heard  on  high. 

B/ACHEL. — From  all  this  we  learn  that,  what  God 
especially  requires  is  a  right  beha^our  of  one  man 
towards  another,  so  as  to  secure  the  welfare  of  man 
in  the  present  world,  and  the  good  of  human  society. 

Mr.  Charity. — This  is  that  disposition  which,  in 
the  New  Testament  is  called  charity — an  unselfish 
and  friendly  feeling  of  man  to  man,  which  the  great 
Apostle  calls  the  bond  of  perfectness. 

Grace. — But  we  want  to  know  how  this  chapter 
affects  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

Doctor. — The  blessing  of  Heaven  is  pronounced 
upon  those  who  turn  away  their  foot  from  the  rest ; 
that  is,  upon  those  who  refrain  from  labour,  and  who 
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exact  no  work  on  that  day ;  upon  those  who  refrain 
from  doing  their  pleasure  on  the  holy  day ;  that  is, 
upon  those  who  neither  transact  business  nor  follow 
the  pursuit  of  gain  on  that  day.  And  finally,  upon 
those  who  do  not  utter  words  or  make  their  yoices  to 
be  heard  on  high  on  the  Sabbath,  that  is,  upon 
those  who  make  no  long  and  loud  prayers  on  that 
day. 

Mrs.  Bell. — ^This  can  hardly  be  said  to  demand 
the  devotion  of  the  day  of  rest  to  the  performance 
of  public  worship,  but  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  about 
the  meaning  of  the  expressions^  "  doing  thine  own 
ways,  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  speaking  thine 
own  words.'' 

Doctor. — The  first  is  doing  those  things  which  I 
have  already  described.  "  Finding  their  own  plea- 
sure^'  was  gaining  by  the  exaction  of  labour,  when 
the  labourer  ought  to  rest  from  his  work,— con- 
demned in  verse  the  third.  ^^  Speaking  thine  own 
words,"  is  a  gloss  of  the  translators  3  the  Hebrew  is, 
speaking  or  saying  words,  as  in  verse  the  fourth, 
"  making  their  voice  to  be  heard  on  high.''  Speaking 
or  saying  the  public  prayers  which  were  uttered  on 
such  occasions. 

Rachel. — Prayers  said  publicly,  and  with  a  loud 
voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  others,  never  appear  to 
have  had  much  favour  with  our  heavenly  Father. 
.    Mrs.  Bell. — I  am  quite  satisfied  now  that  the  per- 
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formance  of  acts  of  devotion  never  formed  any  part  of 

the  object  of  the  Divine  appointment  of  a  day  of  rest. 

Grace. — ^And  I  am  satisfied  that  the  earthly  and 

present  benefit  of  the  man  of  toil  is  a  constant  object 

of  the  Divine  care,  and  an  end  altogether  worthy  of 

such  an  institution  as  the  weekly  rest  of  the  labourer. 

Mbs.  Bell. — I  should  Kke  to  know  something 

about  the  other  Hebrew  sabbaths^  and  their  objects. 

Mr.  Charity. — The  provisions  of  the  law  relating 

to  these  seasons  of  rest  are  of  no  Kttle  importance  to 

a  proper  understanding  of  this  subject. 

Bachel. — T  think  the  paper  which  has  been  read 
this  evening  makes  a  reference  to  some  other  object 
beside  the  benefit  of  man  in  the  institution  of  the 
sabbath  of  the  seventh  day. 

Mr.  CHARmr. — It  does  do  so,  and  if  the  Doctor 
win  read  Exodus  xxiii.  12,  it  may  be  the  means  of 
opening  tie  whole  subject. 

Doctor. — This  is  the  passage  you  refer  to,  "  Six 
days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work,  and  on  the  seventh  day 
thou  shalt  rest,  that  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest, 
and  the  son  of  thine  handmaid  and  the  stranger  may 
be  refreshed."  This  passage  gives  a  determinate 
object  to  the  ordinance  of  the  rest ; — the  refireshing  of 
the  man  whose  position  in  life  compelled  him  to  be 
the  servant  of  another,  and  the  rest  of  the  brute  beast 
which  is  doomed  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  man. 
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Me.  Charity. — ^You  may  now  turn  to  LeviticaSy 
XXV.  verses  1  to  8  inclusive. 

Doctor. — "  And  the  Lord  spoke  unto  Moses^  in 
Mount  Sinai^  sayings  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  say  unto  them^  When  ye  come  into  the  land  which 
I  give  you^  then  shall  the  land  keep  a  sabbath  unto  the 
Lord.  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and  six  years 
thou  shalt  prune  thy  vineyard  and  gather  in  the  fruits 
th^eof :  but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a  sabbath 
of  rest  unto  the  land,  a  sabbath  for  the  Lord,  thoa 
shalt  neither  sow  thy  field  nor  prune  thy  vineyard. 
That  which  groweth  of  its  own  accord  of  thy  harvest 
thou  shalt  not  reap,  neither  gather  the  grapes  of  thy 
vine  imdressed,  for  it  is  a  year  of  rest  imto  the  land. 
And  the  sabbath  of  the  land  shaQ  be  meat  for  you, 
for  thee  and  for  thy  servant,  and  for  thy  maid  and 
for  thy  hired  servant,  and  for  the  stranger  that 
sojoumeth  with  thee,  and  for  thy  cattle,  and  for  the 
beasts  that  are  in  thy  land^  shall  all  the  increase 
thereof  be  meat.'* 

Mrs.  Bell. — There  is  a  Sabbath  provided  here  for 
a  number  of  things,  which  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  go  to  church;  and  yet  if  observing  the  Sabbath 
means  going  to  church,  they  could  not  well  stay  away 
without  breaking  the  law. 

Doctor.  —  Here  the  whole  cultivated  land  of 
Israel,  barley  fields,  wheat  fields,  and  vineyards  are 
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commaDded  to  keep  the  sabbath^  and  this  sabbath 
a  sabbath  for  the  Lord. 

Rachel.— While  Man  was  the  only  subject  of  the 
provision  of  rest,  we  might  speculate  upon  the  object 
of  the  Sabbath  without  subjecting  ourselves  to  deri- 
sion, but  when  oxen  and  asses,  and  fields  and  vine- 
yards, are  commanded  to  keep  a  Sabbath  unto  the 
Lord,  the  idea  of  making  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath to  be  in  its  own  nature  the  performance  of 
public  worship,  is  of  all  things  the  most  ridiculous 
and  absurd  which  can  enter  into  the  mind  of  vain 
and  foolish  man. 

Mr.  Charity. — But  if  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  the  rest  and  refreshment  of  him  who  labours 
and  of  that  which  produces,  then  the  mist  clears 
away,  and  the  true  light  of  godlike  benevolence  and 
heavenly  goodness  shines  out  in  its  own  effulgence  of 
Divinity  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  subject. 
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IV. 


THE  SABBATH  AND  THE  SYNAGOGUE. 

It  is  very  probable   that  from   the  foundation  of 
the  Hebrew  state  there  existed  a  class  of  persona 

called  lawyers   nr  RfiTnh<>a,  -wrlinaft  >^i7f^iT|fjflji^  jj;  -^i^^p  f/^ 

write,  explain,  gnd  ejtecnie,  th^  pynv^BJonP  ^f  ^^^ 
Mosaic  law,  and  that  one  or  more  of  these  9ffinerii 
was  to  be  found  in  every  community  of  the  people. 
And  it  is  most  likely  that  in  the  greaterlSuml^r  of 
these  communities  there  was  a  place  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  in  which  the  lawyer  transacted  his  business 
as  the  teacher  and  judge  of  the  people.  And  here, 
in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Jewish  state,  tibg  law  was 
publicly  xfi?ui  to  the  people  by  thfi  ffOThpfl  when  thay, 
ceased  from  the  pursuit  of  toil  pD^thfijafiXfiraLrest 
days  of  the  Hebrew  year,  and  to  this  was  aft«wa££l»  - 
added  the  reading  of  the  Freshets.  These  places  of 
meeting  it  is  probable  at  the  first  were  merely  open 
courts,  but  in  process  of  time  they  became  houses  of 
assembly,  and  when  the  Greek  language  prevailed  in 
Israel  they  were  caljgd  synagogues.  In  these  halls 
the  people  assembled  to  receive  in^tnictiQn,  and  when 
the  fathers  of  Israel  had  themselves  forgotten  the 
Divine  law  they  were  the  only  places  in  which  the 
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Hebrew  youth  was  likely  to  be  ever  instructed  in  the 
will  of  the  God  of  his  fathers  and  in  his  duty  to  his 
brethren.  But  the  synagogue  was  not  then  a  place 
of  worship,  it  was  simply  a  place  of  instruction, 
and  as  a  place  of  instruction  it  was  not  of  Divine 
institution,  nor  did  it  ever  receive  any  Divine  no- 
tice until  the  time  of  the  appearance  ol  the  Great 
Teacher  in  Israel.  The  Law  of  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets take  no  notice  of  such  an  institution,  nor  de- 
liver any  exhortations  to  the  people  to  attend  upon 
its  proceedings.  The  family  was  the  only  appointed 
institution  for  instruction  in  Israel,  and  no  other  was 
ever  Divinely  acknowledged  in  the  Hebrew  nation. 
The  conversion  of  the  synagogue  into  a  place  of  wor- 
ship was  the  invention  of  that  part  of  the  family  erf 
Israel  which  was  dispersed  among  the  nations;  but 
we  have  no  proof  that  this  place  of  meeting  was  so 
regarded  even  by  them  in  the  first  ages  of  their 
dispersion. 

Not  only  however  did  the  later  ages  of  the  Hebrew 
polity  entirely  change  the  scene  of  instruction  on  the 
day  of  rest — when  the  various  members  of  the  house- 
hold were  brought  together — ^from  the  family  to  the 
synagogue,  but  under  the  hypocritical  and  formal  cul- 
ture of  the  Pharisee  the  happy  day  itself  was  loaded 
with  such  a  burden  of  restrictions,  that  it  might  be 
almost  said  of  those  who  had  to  endure  their  galling 
yoke,  that  man  was  made  to  glorify  the  rest,  instead 
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of  the  rest  being  designed  to  inspire  the  labourer 
with  the  feeling  of  cheerfulness  and  felicity,  and  to 
renew  the  wasted  energies  of  both  his  body  and  his 
mind  by  the  enjoyment  of  that  feeling. 

In  the  Pharisaical  apprehension  of  the  teaching  oi 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  every  command  of  the 
one,  and  every  exhortation  of  the  other,  was  so 
strained  to  the  observance  of  the  last  letter  of  an  ex- 
tremely literal  interpretation,  that  the  moral  culture 
of  the  people  became  an  insupportable  burden,  in 
which  there  was  no  allowance  made  for  either  the 
variety  of  circumstances,  the  oft  recurring  diversities 
of  accident,  or  the  necessary  changes  of  position, 
and  no  consideration  of  the  difiPerences  which  must 
sometimes  happen  between  the  understanding  of  the 
letter  and  of  the  intention  of  the  Divine  law. 

Mrs.  Bell. — It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should 
go  into  all  these  matters,  and  examine  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  question  for  ourselves,  and  there- 
fore we  are  generally  obliged  to  take  a  very  great 
deal  upon  trust,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  in 
asking  for  some  further  information  on  the  subject  of 
synagogues. 

Grace. — Why  you  surely  know,  mother,  what 
every  child  in  the  coimtry  knows, — ^that  a  synagogue 
is  a  Jewish  place  of  worship. 

Mrs.  Bell. — If  I  wished  to  know  what  a  syna- 
gogue is,  Grace,  I  could  easily  go  and  see  for  myself. 
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What  I  wish  to  know  is  what  a  synagogue  was  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

Mr.  Charity. — ^To  tell  us,  after  reading  the  New 
Testament,  that  a  synagogue  is  a  place  of  worship,  is 
x)ne  of  those  well-meant  delusions  which  constitute 
what  is  not  very  properly  called  a  religious  edu- 
cation. K  we  were  to  call  a  synagogue  an  assembly 
room,  or  a  town  hall,  we  should  be  conveying  a  much 
more  truthftd  idea  to  the  mind,  than  in  caUing  it  a 
place  of  worship. 

Doctor. — ^The  term  synagogue  is  a  Greek  word 
which  signifies  a  collection,  or  an  assembly,  a  gather- 
ing together  of  persons  or  things.  In  Hebrew  the 
corresponding  term  is  "  beth  hacneseth,^^  a  house  of 
meeting,  or  a  moot  hall,  such  a  place  as  was  once 
^und  in  every  town  in  England. 

Kachel.  — We  not  only  wish  to  know  what  the 
place  was,  but  also  what  was  done  there. 

Doctor. — On  this  part  of  the  subject  we  have  no 
authority  to  appeal  to  for  an  answer.  There  is  no 
contemporary  Hebrew  document  to  determine  the 
subject.  Hence  there  is  no  really  authentic  inform- 
ation on  which  we  can  depend  for  what  was^done  in 
the  synagogues  of  Canaan  before  the  advent  of  our 
Lord. 

Mr.  Charity. — The  notices  of  these  places  con- 
tained in  the  Gospel  narrative,  incidentally  explain 
their  use  in  the  age  to  which  they  relate. 
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Mas.  Bell. — ^That  narrative  is  of  course  open  to 
each  of  us^  but  as  you  have  made  the  subject  aa 
especial  study  I  should  like  to  hear  your  account  of 
the  matter. 

Mb.  Chabity. — The  only  facts  we  learn  from  the 
Gospel  history  on  this  subject  are  these  :— 

That  a  synagogue  was  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
town  of  Canaan. 

That  it  was  a  place  where  the  people  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble. 

That  the  law  and  the  prophets  were  read  there. 

That  remarks  were  made  and  conversations  held 
there  by  the  people. 

That  the  scribes^  or  lawyers^  or  magistrates^  read, 
explained^  and  applied  the  law  to  particular  cases 
there. 

And  that  the  Pharisees^  who  were  accustomed  like 
the  Turks,  to  say  their  prayers  anywhere,  and  in 
any  place  where  they  happened  to  be  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  sometimes  said  them  in  the  syna* 
gogue  also. 

This  I  believe  is  the  sum  of  all  we  can  know  about 
the  synagogues  of  Israel.  They  are  not  appointed  in 
the  law,  and  they  are  never  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

Doctor. — The  name  is  once  mentioned  in  Psalm 
Ixxiv.  8,  but  the  rendering  is  doubtful;  and  if  it  is 
true,  it  is  most  likely  to  refer  to  the  family  convocs^ 
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tion  mentioned  in  Leviticus.  It  is  most  probable, 
that  the  synagogue  had  its  origin  in  the  form  in 
which  it  existed  in  the  age  of  our  Lord^  some  time 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Mb,  Chaeity. — Its  present  form  is  the  growth  of 
time,  and  is  ^olly  and  entirely  a  human  insti- 
tution. 

Doctor. — ^Nothing  could  more  fully  illustrate  the 
prejudices  of  education  than  the  feeling  which  always 
existed  in  my  youthful  mind,  that  the  day  of  rest 
was  a  day  of  public  worsh^>  in  Israel,  and  the  im- 
willingness  of  the  mind  to  be  undeceived  on  such  a 
subject. 

Bachsl. — There  is  no  doubt,  uncle,  a  very  great 
reason  to  fear  in  this  age,  lest  we  should  love  our 
prejudices  more  than  truth. 

DocTOB. — ^When  I  first  began  to  study  this  sub* 
ject  my  mind  clung  very  hard  to  the  prejudices  of 
my  education,  and  only  received  the  truth  bit  by  bit 
as  it  forced  itself  upon  my  attention. 

Grace. — I  suppose  the  mind  itself  is  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  render  us  at  the  first  sight  much  more 
willing  to  be  entertained  with,  a  pleasing  falsehood, 
than  to  receive  a  plain  and  simple  truth.  But  when 
the  mind  attains  to  anything  likle  a  maturity  of  cul- 
tivation, it  receives  far  more  pleasure  firom  the  con- 
templation of  naked  and  unadorned  truth,  than  all 
the  glittering  tinsel  of  falsehood  is  able  to  inspire. 
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Doctor.  —  And  this  is  really  the  feehDg  with 
myself.  My  idea  of  the  Israelite  retaining  the 
knowledge  of  the  Creator  from  age  to  age,  and  of 
conveying  that  knowledge  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  without  any  professional  system  of  teach- 
ing, is  a  far  more  noble  and  elevated  ^ling  than  any 
other  which  I  could  ever  entertain  towards  the 
IsraeUtish  race. 

Mrs.  Bell. — And  nothing  appears  to  me  to  have 
oeen  more  calculated  to  assist  in  accomplishing  that 
object  than  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day, 

Mr.  Charity. — ^This  view  of  the  subject  is  very 
natural  to  us  who  have  been  trained  up  in  the  life  of 
Sunday  teaching,  but  this  is  very  different  from  the 
Divine  provision  on  the  subject.  The  great  Creator 
himself  appointed  the  paethod  in  which  the  Israelites 
should  be  taught,  and  in  this  appointment  there  is 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  day  of  rest.  The 
Divine  method  of  instruction  is  fully  set  forth  in  the 
sixth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Deu- 
teronomy, one  of  which  the  Doctor  will  be  so  kind  as 
to  read  to  us. 

Doctor. — Certainly.  Deuteronomy,  chapter  the 
sixth,  verses  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth: 
'^  And  these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day 
shall  be  in  thine  heart.  And  thou  shalt  teach  them 
diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou 
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walkest  by  the  way,  and  wheu  thou  liest  down,  and 
when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for 
a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets 
between  thine  eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them 
upon  the  posts  of  thine  house,  and  upon  thy  gates.^' 

Mr.  Charity. — This  is  the  only  ordinary  method 
of  instruction  which  has  ever  been  set  before  the 
World  by  Divine  authority,  and  here  we  learn  that 
the  process  of  instruction  is  not  the  work  of  a  fixed 
day  or  of  a  set  time,  but  is  a  constant  and  continual 
operation  to  be  attended  to  at  all  times  and  in  all 
seasons.  In  the  morning,  in  the  evening,  and  at 
noon-day.  At  home  in  the  house,  and  abroad  in  the 
fields.  While  we  take  our  rest  and  when  we  are  on 
our  journey.  Under  all  circumstances,  in  all  places, 
and  on  every  occasion  when  the  opportunity  can  be 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

This  is  the  only  Divine  method  of  giving  instruc- 
tion to  the  mind,  and  of  cultivating  the  heart  of 
man. 

Rachel. — If  this  is  the  only  Divine  method  of 
teaching  man,  we  neither  want  professional  teachers 
uor  a  day  of  teaching. 

Doctor. — The  Divine  Creator  did  not  appoint  any: 
body  of  professional  teachers  in  the  Hebrew  eco- 
nomy. 

Grace. — ^Were  not  the  priests  a  class  of  teachers 
in  Israel? 
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DocTOB. — ^The  priests  were  not  appointed  to  the 
office  of  teacher  in  any  form  or  manner  whaterer^ 
nor  are  they  ever  known  to  have  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  a  teacher. 

Mrs.  Bell. — Is  there  nothing  in  the  Bible  which 
intimates  that  the  Sabbath  was  intended  to  be  an 
especial  season  for  communicating  instruction? 

Mr.  Charity. — Nothing  whatever.  The  day  of 
rest  could  only  be  especially  used  as  a  day  of  instruc- 
tion, in  so  far  as  it  oflfered  any  especial  opportunities 
for  meeting  the  condition  and  requirements  of  the 
pupil. 

Mrs.  B£ll. — This  is  altogether  opposed  to  our 
pre-conceived  notions  on  the  subject.  We  have 
always  been  taught  to  believe  that  this  was  an  espe- 
cial object  of  the  appointment  of  the  Sabbath  fiom 
the  beginning  of  its  observance. 

Doctor. — In  considering  this  subject  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lay  aside  all  the  prejudices  of  our  education 
and  position,  and  to  sit  down  at  once  to  learn  fit)m 
the  declaration  of  the  Divine  word  itself. 

Bachel. — HowevcFthe  real  fact  of  the  case  may 
be  opposed  to  our  interests  and  our  prejudices,  it  is 
far  better  that  the  world  should  live  in  the  light  of 
truth  than  be  left  to  wander  without  a  guide  in  the 
night  of  ignorance,  doubt,  and  mistake. 

Mrs.  Bell.— If  the  Creator  himself  knows  any- 
thing of  the  nature  and  the  wants  of  man  the  great 
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1)U8iness  of  teaching  the  rising  world  is  to  be  done  in 
the  family,  according  to  yonr  account  of  the  matter. 
Mr.  Charity. — Most  undoubtedly,  all  our  teach- 
ing ought  to  be  directed  to  the  one  object  of  enabling 
our  pupils  to  become  teachers  themselves.  But  we 
shall  have  to  return  to  this  matter  hereafter. 
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V. 

THE  CHRIST  AND  THE  SABBATH. 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  JESUS  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  SABBATH  LIFE  OF  ISRAEL  AT  THE  ADVENT  OF 
THE    GOSPEL. 

The  first^  mention  of  the;  seventh  day  in  connection 
with  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God.  is  in  the  Oospel  of 
Lnkcy  where  we  are  told  that  He  was  present  in  the 
synagogue  aqcording^to  the  usual  CUSitQ»i,  at^thoxfiSid- 
ing  of  thfiLJasLj^d^the  proj^hets.  And  that  He 
there  ^ssjaafidlhejiaracter  of  a  Prpphjet,  and  taught 
the  assembled  people,  and  tberebj  participated Jil  the 
then  Jewishjnethod  of  iostmcting  tTi^  Tnf^^iHrHi^  of 
Israel* 

In  the  four  Gospels  we  have  several  different 
accounts  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  in  the  various 
synagogues  of  the  Jews  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  of 
different  persons  coming  and  being  brought  to  Him 
in  these  synagogues  to  be  healed  of  their  various  dis- 
eases ;  and  from  what  we  read  it  appears  to  have 
been  his  invariable  custom  to  heal  those  persons 
then  and  there ;  and  this  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
looked  upon  as  a  direct  breach  of  the  Sinaitic  cove- 
nant.   And  such  it  undoubtedly  was  in  its  literal 
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interpretation,  and  in  this  sense  it  was  ako  a  real 
profanation  of  the  Best.  But  Jesus  shews  these 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  tha.t  by  the  provisions  of  the 
law  itself  the  priests  were  commanded  to  profane  the 
Best  by  the  oflfering  of  the  accustomed  daily  sacrifice 
on  that  day.  And  therefore  that  this  provision  for 
the  observation  of  the  Best  was  not  absolute,  and 
that  as  men  attend  to  the  wants  and  the  accidents  of 
their  cattle  on  the  day  of  rest,  so  they  may  perform 
any  amount  of  temporal  ,good  to  their  fellow- 
men  on  that  day.  And  hence  He  shews  that  the 
object  of  the  appointment  of  the  Best  was  the  phy- 
sical benefit  of  man,  and  that  He  acted  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that  appointment  when 
He  conferred  temporal  benefits  on  his  afflicted  bre- 
thren on  the  day  of  rest. 

In  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark^  and  Luke  we 
are  told  that  the  Great  Teacher  went  out  into  the 
country  on  the  Sabbath  day  with  his  disciples,  that 
while  they  were  out  they  went  into  the  com  fields, 
and  that  the  disciples  being  hungry  plucked  some  of 
the  eiars  of  com  and  rubbed  the  kernels  out  in  their 
hands ;  and  when  the  Pharisees  who  went  out  with 
Him  made  complaint  that  in  doing  this  the  disciples 
profaned  the  Sabbath.  He. defends  both, himadLand 

Jby  shewing  that  thfi  PTOMBata.Hf.fra^  the' individual 
mUst  sotnetimes  modi^jhe  nature  of  obedience  to 
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the^  ]>iyinfi  mvi^p^iitj  whioh  he  illustrates  by  what 
David  did  under  such  peculiar  circumstances.  This 
act  was^most  certain]^  ^a  MLand.eiil3£gJu£adLfi£J;he 
letter  of  the  Divine  ift^Tj  •rtA  ^ua  iMn^it^nn^*  ii/i«w  j^- 
tended  to  teach  the  Smhrn  tind  thtPhnriirrtithntthr 
great  object  of  the  institution  of  theJRest  wa^  not  the 
mere  observance  of  a  law^  but  the  tompotatbenefitpf 
all  those  who  labour  on  the  other» i9ajAg£s,.^[Jhe 
week,  and  that  when  their  ^^ifi>y«  ^^ulrt  fr?  f^- 
moted  by  the  breaking  of  the  lette^f^  the  l%]i;:»jaich 
a  desecration  <^  the  Best  cannot  l>»»4alled.^^breaeh 
of  the  Divine  conimjyxd.  The  disciples  were  hungry, 
and  they  had  no  means  of  obtaiiiing  food  but  that  of 
plucking  the  few  ears  of  com,  and  therefore  they 
were  justified  in  doing  it  even  on  the  day  of  rest. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John  we  have 
an  account  of  a  work  performed  by  the  Great  Teacher 
on  the  Sabbath  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  where  there 
lay  a  poor  afficted  man  waiting  to  be  made  whole, 
but  who  was  unable  from  his  infirmity  to  reach  the 
water  at  the  precise  moment,  when  alone  it  had  any 
efficiency  to  produce  a  cure ;  the  Saviour  immediately 
restored  to  the  lame  man  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and 
at  the  same  time  commanded  him  to  rise  up  and  de- 
part, and  take  away  his  bed  also.  In  this  transac- 
tion the  Great  Prophet  not  only  broke  the  Sabbath 
day  himself  by  curing  the  man  of  his  infirmity,  but 
He  also  commanded  the  poor  man  on  whom  the 
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xoirade  of  healing  had  been  performed  to  carry  his 
bed^  and  thereby  to  bear  a  burden  on  the  day  of 
rest  contrary  to  the  most  express  literal  provision 
of  the  Isw,  bat  stiil  by  no  means  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  that  law.  The  law  decreed  that  no  man 
should  bear  a  biirden  on  the  day  of  rest^  in  order  that 
the  fulfilment  of  the  provision  by  which  the  labourer 
ceased  from  his  toil  on  that  day  might  be  the  more 
effectually  secured ;  but  it  was  equally  as  much  to 
the  benefit  of  the  man  to  carry  home  his  bed  as  it 
would  be  for  the  labourer  to  cease  from  his  toil ;  and 
therefore  the  bearing  of  that  burden  was  not  a  dese- 
cration of  the  Rest,  because  it  was  consontuit  with 
both  the  end  and  object  of  the  Divine  appointment. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Gt>spel  x){  John  we 
read,  that  as  Jesus  was  retiring  from  the^  Temj^e  on 
the  Sabbath  day  He  met  with  a  man  who  was  bom 
blind,  and  that  when  Jesus  saw  him  He  spat  on  the 
ground,  and  mixing  the  spittle  with  the  dust  of  the 
earth  He  made  an  ointment,  with  which  He  anointed 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  and  then  sent  him  to  the 
pool  of  Siloam  to  wash  his  eyes  that  he  might  see. 
In  this  transaction  the  Great  Teacher  not  only  broke 
the  letter  of  the  Divine  covenant  by  performing  Sk 
miracle  on  the  day  of  rest,  but  He  also  prepared  the 
B^ieans  through  which  the  miraculous  cure  was  ef- 
fected, and  then  sent  the  person  himself,  who  was 
cured,  to  perform  an  act  by  which  he  also  broke  the 
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Divine  law,  at  wliich  the  Pharisees  were  so  highly 
exasperated  that  they  cast  the  man  out  of  their 
synagogue. 

These  notices  present  to  our  yiew  every  variety  of 
circumstances  in  which  the  life  of  the  Great  Teacher 
hears  any  relation  to  the  observances  of  the  Hebrew 
Sabbath,  and  from  them  we  learn : 

That  the  object  for  which  the  Rest  of  the  Seventh- 
day  was  especially  enjoined  upon  the  Hebrew  nation 
in  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  was  the  temporal  benefit  of 
the  man  of  toil.^ 

That  the  peculiar  restrictions  connected  with  the 
observance  of  this  day  in  the  law  of  the  Sinaitic 
economy  were  altogether  misunderstood  by  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  the  age  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  land  of  Israel. 

And  that  it  was  one  great  object  of  the  mission  of 
Jesus  to  expose  the  folly  of  the  Pharisaical  perver- 
sion of  the  Sabbatic  law,  by  repeatedly  violating 
what  they  considered  to  be  its  Divine  provisions,  and 
thereby  to  shew  to  them  and  to  us  that  there  is  no 
merit  whatever  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  rest, 
when  that  fulfilment  does  not  provide  for  the  physical 
benefit  of  the  man  of  toiL 

In  considering  the  life  of  the  Redeemer  of  man, 
it  is  necessary  to  look  at  it  under  two  distinct  views. 
It  was  the  object  of  his  earthly  life  to  set  before  the 
Jews  an  example  of  the  perfect  fulfilment  of -the 
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Whr^iA  Mngftin  lour^  unA  i^r.  ^-»^hihiti  ti]^  the  worlcL  a 
perfect  PTample  of  jnatnpiSj  rightfionsTifiSfb^^oodness,^^ 
and  pietj:,.aJiife-4iL^^  gpdli- 

ness. 

In  the  Gospel  narrative  it  is  only  in  relation  to 
the  Rest  of  the  Hebrew  economy  that  the  life  of 
Christ  is  ever  set  before  us  in  connection  with  the 
Sabbath ;  and^  therefore^  his  example  can  have  no 
direct  connection  with  this  part  of  our  subject.  But 
we  have  already  shewn  that  there  is  sufficient  ground 
for  believing  that  the  seventh  part  of  time  was  de- 
voted to  rest  when  man  first  became  a  toiling  being. 
And  it  is  on  this  ground  that  the  example  of  Christ 
may  be  made  to  bear  in  an  indirect  manner  on  the 
subject  of  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  as  a 
day  of  rest. 

We  shall  begin  our  inquiry  with  the  practical 
life  of  Jesus. 

If  we  make  the  most  diligent  inquiry  w^  f^]] 
find  that  we  havg  no  direct  example  throughout  the 
Grospel  History  ojLthe  abafiirvance  of  the  Sabhath  by 
Jesus  Christjn  any  other  way  than  that  in  which  He 
observed  most  of  the  other  days  pf  his  ministenal 
life.  He  taught  on  the  Sabbath  the  same  as  He  did 
on  all  other  ^ays.  and  He  wrought  miraclps  on  that 
day  the  same  as  He  did  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week.  The  only  jUffigrgas^bdng.  that  He  appears 
to  have^taufi^ht  the  people  and  to  have  wrgg^t  mira- 
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des  in  the  sjnago^es  on  the  S^bhathzdaj^  becsnse 
He  found  the  people  assembled  there  to  hear  Jh$ 
reading  of  the  law  and  thr  prophatfc  We  have 
before  shewn  that  the  Saviour  was  continually 
treated  by  the  Jews  as  a  Sabbath-breaker^  because 
He  did  not  observe  the  day  with  the  same  strictness 
as  themselves,  and  He  always  made  such  excuses 
for  His  conduct  in  this  matter  as  tended  to  t^nwe 
the  mind  from  any  feeling  of  bondage  to  the  strict- 
ness of  their  observance  of  that  day.  There  is 
nothing  then  in  the  example  of  the  life  of  Christ 
which  either  recommends  or  detracts  from  the  ob- 
servance of  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day.  P'«  w!i^l^  ^K^ 
and^  teaching  was  opposed  to  a^Fj^adsaicaljdiSSIT'- 
ance  of  the, day  .of  rest,  but  it  le&ves  the-observance 
itself  just  where  we  find  it  before  it^bec^es  aj^ort 
of  the  Mosaic  economy. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  teaching  of  the  Great 
Prophet  to  see  how  far  that  can  be  made  to  bear  on 
the  subject. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  embraces  every  subject  which  concerns 
the  moral  and  spiritual  cultivation  of  the  human 
mind.  But  amid  all  the  exhortations  and  injiinctlons 
of  his  several  discourses  there  is  no  one  instance  in 
which  He  refers  to  *  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
There  are  no  exhortations  to  observe  a  day  of  rest, 
and  not  the  slightest  reprehension  of  the  conduct  of 
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those  who  do  not  observe  it.  The  four  Gospels  are 
without  a  single  instance  in  which  the  subject  is  re- 
ferred to^  except  in  answer  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Soribes  and  Pharisees  upon  his  supposed  profana- 
tions of  the  day.      And  nn  ^n^.  nf  fliPaft  ^f»(Hi«r>nfl  TT^ 

^yft  dflTfrn  ^^^  ^^"t  r^^^^p^^  ^^  ^^^^  ffubhutlral  nlr 
aervance  ip  thft  i\p>o}^rtii^ff(\^^l  That  the  rest  was  made 
ftgLman<,Jftd-Bot  man  for  the  rest.^^  In  this  declara- 
tion we  have  the  fundamental  rule  on  which  every 
disciple  of  Jesus  is  taught  to  act  in  relation  to  the 
day  of  rest.  The  existence  of  a  day  of  rest  being 
admitted  as  a  known  and  an  established  fact.  This 
is  the  rule  for  its  observance:  That  the  rest  was 
appointed  for  the  benefit  of  man^  and  not  man  to 
glorify  the  rest.    Thia  \^  fhpi  p^nciplft  on  whish,ilio 

the  duty  of  ^ia  fnllnwftiy  to  not  qIsq. 

It  is  the  great  end  and  object  of  the  Qospel  to 
promote  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  benefit  of 
man,  and  it  was  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Saviour 
to  confer  the  temporal  benefit  first  as  a  medium 
through  which  the  mind  might  be  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  spiritual  teaching  and  Divine  instruc- 
tion. And  on  this  ground  is  founded  all  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  OroA  to  the  rest 
of  the  seventh  day.  It  neither  enumerates  its  claims 
nor  commands  its  observance^  but  it  directs  that 
being  observed  that  observance  shall  be  made  both 
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beneficial  to  the  labourer  and  perfectly  free  from  all 
restrictions  which  would  make  the  duties  of  the  day 
a  burden  to  the  man  of  toil. 

It  is  one  great  object  of  the  Gospel  to  renew  so- 
ciety by  delivering  the  multitude  of  mankind  from 
the  subtlety,  the  cunning,  the  craft,  the  covetousness, 
the  pride,  and  the  ambition  of  the  few  who  are  en- 
tirely governed  by  the  principle  of  self,  and  these 
great  principles  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  very  fact  of 
their  adaptation  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  (ob- 
ject, must  be  favourable  to  an  institution  which  pro- 
vides that  one  day  in  seven  shall  be  a  day  of  rest  to 
the  weary  and  the  down -trodden  children  of  toil; 
and,  therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  wherever 
the  Gospel  finds  such  an  institution  in  existence,  it 
wiU  give  all  the  weight  of  its  sanction  to  the  promo- 
tion of  its  observance.  But  the  cessation  of  a  whole 
people  from  toil  on  one  day  out  of  seven,  where 
nearly  all  the  labourers  are  the  bond-servants  of 
their  employers,  is  a  matter  which  must  essentially 
affect  the  civil  and  political  institutions  of  a  country. 
And,  as  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  Gospel  to  make 
any  direct  and  immediate  change  in  the  civil  institu- 
tions of  the  nations  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  only 
^o  to  instruct  the  multitude  of  the  people,  and  to 
imbue  their  mind  with  its  Divine  teaching  as  to  form 
in  time  a  newpublic  feeling  in  unison  with  its  own  prin- 
ciples ;  neither  the  institution  nor  the  observance  of  a 
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day  of  rest  was  ever  made  a  prominent  object  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  either  Jew  or  Gentile. 
And  this  may  account  for  the  fact,  that  throughout 
the  whole  story  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Son 
of  Grod,  the  observance  of  the  seventh  part  of  time 
as  a  day  of  rest^  is  not  only  never  enjoined  upon 
his  followers,  but  it  is  never  recommended  to  his 
disciples^  and  nowhere  referred  to  in  his  life  and 
teajching  except  in  connection  with  the  facility  which 
its  Hebrew  observance  offered  to  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry^  and  his  miraculous  labours  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  But  the  Sabbath  is  left  entirely 
without  observation. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  account  of  the  life  and 
^e  teaching  of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus,  and  see  how 
far  and  in  what  way  they  carry  out  the  character 
and  the  principles  of  the  wisdom  of  their  Master, 
in  proclaiming  the  principles  of  Divine  wisdom  to 
the  dispersed  Hebrews  and  to  the  nations  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  world  was 
made  by  two  distinct  classes  of  agency,  one  of  which 
was  devoted  principally,  but  not  entirely,  to  the  family 
of  Israel;  and  the  other  chiefly,  but  not  altogether, 
to  the  Gentiles.  The  twelve  Apostles  were  appointed 
by  their  Master  to  go  out  into  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  into  which  the  Hebrew  family  were  dispersed 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple. 
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to  testify  to  them  that  l^e  Messiah  was  come^  and 
they  had  the  especial  promise  of  the  risen  Redeemer 
that  He  would  be  everywhere  and  always  with  them^ 
mito  the  day  of  the  close  of  their  labours  in  the  end 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  the  termination  of 
the  Hebrew  state. 

The  Apostle  Paul  and  his  coadjutors,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  especially  appointed  to  carry  the  wisdom 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  nations  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
though  whereyerthey  went  they  invariably  made  the 
first  offer  of  that  wisdom  to  tho  Jews. 

In  the  ministry  of  these  two  classes  of  men,  then, 
we  may  expect  to  find  some  statements  of  every  Chris- 
tian principle,  some  reference  to  every  Christian  duty, 
and  the  most  fervent  exhortations  to  the  practice  of 
the  one  and  the  performance  of,  the  other.  But  we 
look  in  vain  through  the  records  of  the  intercourse 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  with  their  dispersed  brethren, 
through  all  their  addresses  to  them  in  their  syna- 
gogues, and  through  all  their  letters  to  the  believing 
Hebrews,  without  finding  a  single  statement  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Sabbatic  Law,  a  single  call  to  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  a  single  threatening 
pronounced  on  its  desecrators,  or  a  single  elhortation 
to  the  observance  of  a  day  of  rest. 

If,  again,  we  follow  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  and  from  thence  to 
Rome,  and  listen  to  all  his  statements  of  Christian 
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truth  in  his  recorded  discourses  contained  int  he  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  if  we  examine  all  his  several  letters  to 
the  various  societies  of  Christians  in  the  different  cities 
of  the  Boman  Empire^  his  epistle  to  the  general  body 
of  the  Hebrew  nation^  and  his  epistles  to  his  younger 
coadjutors  in  the  mission  in  which  he  was  engaged^ 
we  shall  find  statements  of  all  Christian  doctrine, 
and  exhortations  to  all  Christian  practice,  the  con- 
demnation of  all  evil  principles  and  all  unworthy 
conduct  among  those  who  profess  to  be  the  followers 
of  Jesus,  but  we  find  nothing  in  either  of  these 
in   any  way  directly  relating  to  the  claims,   the 
observance,  or  the  desecration  of  the  rest  of  the 
seventh  day.    The  only  way  in  which  the  subject  in 
any  form  meets  our  observation  is  in  the  story  of 
Paul  the  great  Gentile  missionary,  in  which  we  find 
that  he  took  occasion  from  the  assembling  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day  for 
the  reading  and  the  expounding  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  to  assemble  with  them  in  that  place  to 
perform  the  object  of  his  mission.      And  as  an 
Israehte,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  his  own  nation^ 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  he  kept  the  Hebrew 
Sabbath  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Sinaitic  covenant^  as  he  always  lived  according  to 
the    ordinances   of  the  Mosaic  law,   where    those 
ordinances  did  not  directly  disagree  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Gospel.     But  it  was  no  part  of  the 
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object  of  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  to  teach  the 
world  to  observe  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  though 
it  never  discouraged  the  Jew  from  the  observation  of 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Mosaic  economy  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  ancestors^  and  as  he  had  been 
wont  himself  to  observe  it  before  he  became  a  disciple 
of  Jesus. 

We,  therefore,  conclude  that  though  the  Apostles 
of  Jesus  observed  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  as  Israelites, 
yet  that  the  teaching  of  aU  the  known  facts  of  the 
life,  the  practices,  and  the  principles  of  these 
Apostles  and  their  coadjutors  is  entirely  devoid  of 
the  smallest  direct  reference  to  either  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Hebrew  economy,  or  to  the  restitution  of  the  rest 
of  the  seventh  day  in  the  countries  of  the  Roman 
Empire  where  its  original  institution  was  entirely 
forgotten,  and  its  observance  in  any  form  had  been 
for  ages  discontinued. 

Here,  then,  we  close  our  view  of  the  rest  of  the 
seventh  day  as  an  institution  of  the  Mosaic  dispen-: 
sation  and  as  a  part  of  the  national  culture  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  The  dying  Redeemer  virtually  ter- 
minated the  whole  Hebrew  economy  by  the  consum- 
mation  of  his  mission  to  the  world  as  the  desire  of 
all  nations,  in  that  hour  when  the  earth  trembled 
under  the  weight  of  his  word,  and  the  most  holy 
place  of  the  temple  was  opened  to  the  view  of  the 
unhallowed  worshipper  in  the  court  of  the  multitude. 
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and  in  that  hour  every  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
Hebrew  observance  of  the  day  of  rest  lost  all  its 
acceptability  with  the  Divine  Father  from  thence- 
forth and  for  ever. 

If  we  extend  our  inquiry  from  the  close  of  the 
Apostolic  age  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we 
find  nothing  whatever  in  the  writings  of  St.  John, 
who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  survived  that  period, 
in  any  way  referring  either  to  the  observance  of  the 
Hebrew  Sabbath  or  to  the  institution  of  a  new 
Christian  Sabbath  on  the  feast  of  the  resurrection, 
though  a  great  part  of  those  writings  are  entirdy 
devoted  to  the  practical  duties  of  the  Christian  life, 
but  this  last  of  the  Apostles  bears  his  almost  dying 
testimony  to  the  character  of  his  Master  as  a  Sabbath 
breaker,  according  to  the  Pharisaical  view  of  the 
observance  of  a  day  of  rest. 

In  these  ages  Jerusalem  was  considered  to  be  the 
chief  seat  of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  for  when  the 
whole  city  was  destroyed,  the  new  towns  of  Pella  and 
Helia  became  the  seat  of  the  successors  of  the  ori- 
ginal Christian  congregation  of  Jerusalem  without 
any  connection  with  the  Gentile  believers,  and  it  so 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian  in 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  year  of  our  era ; 
and  nothing  could  possibly  be  more  opposed  to  the 
views  of  these  Hebrew  disciples  of  Jesus  than  the 
institution  of  a  new  Christian  Sabbath  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the   Sinaitic  covenant,  and  it  was  im- 
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possible  that  such  a  thing  could  be  done  without 
its  being  brought  under  our  notice. 

The  relief  of  the  Gentile  professors  of  the  Gospel 
from  the  bondage  to  Jewish  forms  was  a  matter  of 
constant  contention  between  even  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Gentile  apostles,  though  they  were  both.  Israelites, 
how  much  more  contention  might  we  then  expect  to 
find  if  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  attempted  to 
supplant  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  which  was  cdebrated 
on  the  seyenth  day,  by  a  new  Christian  Sabbath  to 
be  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of  tl^e  week«  And  as 
the  whole  history  of  Christianity,  from  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Ecclesiastical'  History  of  Eusebius,  is 
totally  devoid  of  all  reference  to  such  an  institution, 
we  are  fully  justified  in  concluding  that  the  promul- 
gation of  any  such  ordinance  was  never  either 
attempted  or  proposed. 

The  original  propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  not  a 
publication  of  ordinances,  but  a  promulgation  of 
principles.  It  is  impossible  to  shew  that  the  Apos- 
tles of  Jesus  ever  proposed  or  established  a  single 
rite  or  ordinance  of  any  form  or  descripticm  what- 
ever amongst  the  followers  of  Christ.  Apostolic 
Christianity  knows  nothing  whatever  of  either  means 
of  grace  or  ordinances  of  religion.  The  only  means  of 
grace  in  the  Apostolic  Church  was  the  indwelling  of 
Christ  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  worshipper, 
the  only  ordinances  of  religion  the  individual- 
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offering  up  of  the  prayer  and  the  praise  of  the  disci- 
ple. And  for  .the  performance  of  this,  there  was  no 
need  of  any  especial  day  or  of  any  particular  times. 
The  life  of  the  Christian  must  be  one  continued  act 
of  prayer  and  praise,  if  he  would  fulfil  the  Divine 
injunction  to  pray  without  ceasing,  and  in  eyerything 
give  thanks. 

Mrs.  Bell. — I  must  again  call  your  attention  to 
the  memorial  idea  of  the  Sabbath.  The  seventh  day, 
it  is  said,  was  a  memorial  of  the  creation,  and  the 
first  a  memorial  of  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

Doctor.— We  have  already  shewn  the  folly  of 
this  notion  in  relation  to  the  creation ;  and  I  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  satisfy  your  inquiry  respecting  the 
relation  of  the  first  day  to  the  work  of  redemption. 

Mr.  Charity. — The  redemption  of  man  was 
effected  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week— on  the  Friday 
and  not  on  the  Sunday,  and  in  so  far  as  the  death  of 
Jesus  was  the  efi&cient  cause  of  our  redemption,  in  so 
far  this  work  was  wholly  and  entirely  completed  on 
the  Friday.  And  hence,  in  the  early  Church,  the 
Friday  was  a  greater  day  than  the  Sunday. 

Grace. — But  it  is  said  that  the  resurrection  which 
happened  on  the  first  day  was  the  finishing  of  the 
work  of  redemption,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  keep 
that  day  in  preference  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Charity. — The  resurrection  was  no  more  th« 
finishing  of  the  work  of  redemption  than  the  ascen- 
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sion,  and  neither  of  these  had  any  more  c6nnection 
with  that  work  than  the  birth  and  baptism  of  the 
Redeemer.    The  whole  memorial  idea  is  a  fable. 

Mrs.  Bell. — I  believe  it  is ;  but  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  you  have  found  any  ground  for  that 
fable  in  the  New  Testament. 

Doctor. — It  is  better  to  settle  this  matter  at  once 
on  the  merits  of  its  first  principles.  If  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  memorial  is  binding  upon  us^  it  must  be  a 
thing  of  divine  institution,  and  if  it  is  an  institution 
of  divine  appointment^  that  appointment  must  be 
contained  in  the  New  Testament. 

Mr.  Charity. — He  must  be  a  bold  man,  Doctor, 
who  would  come  forward  and  tell  us  that  the  New 
Testament  contains  any  ordinance  appointing  the 
first  day  of  the  week  to  be  kept  by  aU  Christians  as 
a  memorial  of  the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  and 
he  must  be  an  equally  bold  man  who  could  assert 
that  it  ever  was  so  kept  in  the  apostolic  age  or  the 
first  century  of  our  era. 

Mrs.  Bell. — If  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  day 
is  not  ordained  in  the  New  Testament,  we  are  told 
that  our  Divine  Master  celebrated  his  resurrection 
Himself  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  by  repeatedly 
appearing  to  his  disciples  on  that  day. 

Doctor. — If  He  had  so  appeared  to  his  disciples, 
we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  such  appearance 
ought  to  be  considered  by  us  as  the  celebitition  of 
his  resurrection. 
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.  Mb.  Charity. — However  that  might  be  deter- 
mined^ there  is  no  evidence  that  He  ever  did  appear 
to  his  disciples  on  any  other  first  day  than  the  actual 
day  of  his  resurrection. 

Doctor. — It  may  not  he  amiss  to  examine  the 
several  recorded,  appearances  of  Jesus  after  his  re- 
surrection.    The  first  of  these  appearailces  was  to 
the  women  in  the  garden.    The  second  was  to  the 
disciples  as  they  went  to  Emmaus.    Both  of  these 
were  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  third  of  these 
appearances  was  to  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem^  and 
this  was  in  the  evening  after  the  first  day  ol  the 
week.     The  fourth  of  these  recorded  appearances 
was  eight  days  after  this^  and  must  therefore  have 
been  on  the  third  day  of  the  week.     Such  is  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  Founder  of 
the  Gospel  kept  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  me- 
morial of  his  resurrection.    There  is  no  evidence  that 
He  ever  appeared  to  his  apostles  on  that  day  at  all. 
The  evening  of  the  first  day  had  already  set  in  when 
the  disciples  arrived  at  Emmaus,  and  there  was  the 
time  they  spent  there  and  the  time  occupied  in 
walking  eight  miles  before  the  appearance  of  Christ 
at  Jerusalem^  and  consequently    that    appearance 
must  have  been  on  the  second  day  after  the  Sabbath, 
as  the  Sabbath  ended  with  the  sunset  of  the  seventh 
day. 

Bachbl. — I  think^  aunt^  we  may  be  fiilly  justified 
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in  bturying  this  memorial  idea  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  here.  If  it  was  neither  commanded  nor  c^e** 
Imtted  by  the  Founder  of  the  Gospd,  who  is  our  p»- 
fect  example,  it  can  be  of  but  little  concern  to  us  or 
any  other  of  his  followers. 

Doctor.— This  memorial  idea  is  so  entirely  ground* 
less,  that  I  shotdd  have  a  very  humble  opinion  of 
any  system  which  takes  it  into  its  service  as  a  prin- 
cipal ground  of  support. 

Mrs.  Bell.^ — I  cannot  part  with  the  idea  withtmt 
a  word  for  my  fri^ids.  However  it  may  be  wanting 
in  truths,  there  is  still  sometlnng  very  pleasing  in  the 
story  to  an  over-s^isitive  mind.  And  there  we  may 
fairly  leave  the  subject. 
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VI. 

SUNDAY  AND    NATIONAL   RELIGION. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  when  nren  wa«  few, 
and  the  family  of  the  great  Patriarch  was  confined 
to  the  original  seat  of  the  race^  the  fathers  of  man^ 
kind  went  out  to  their  labour  m  the  morning  and 
returned  in  the  evening  from  the  pursuit  of  teal,  with 
their  mind  cultivated  by  observation  and  reflection 
in  following  out  the  business  of  the  day.  The  great 
principle  of  their  intellectual  life  was  the  idea  of  a 
Power  manifesting  Himself  evwy where  at  all  times 
in  every  place  and  through  all  the  changes  of  the 
natural  world. 

They  beheld  His  presence  in  the  sun  which  gives 
light  and  heat  for  the  suj^ort  of  l^e.  In  the  moon 
which  walks  in  silent  brightness  on  the  circle  of  Hie 
star-lit  sky^  and  cheered  the  heart  of  the  herdsman 
and  the  shepherd  as  they  kept  th^  nightly  watch 
on  the  levd  plains  of  Shinar.  They  saw  Him  even 
in  the  moistening  dew-drop  as  it  glistened  on  the 
grass  of  the  fertile  glade^  in  the  brightness  of  the 
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dawning  day.  While  the  change  of  the  seasons,  the 
successiye  course  of  day  and  night,  and  the  constant 
decay  and  renewal  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life 
proclaimed  the  presence  of  Him  who  worketh  eyery- 
where,  and  never  stayeth  His  hand.  The  drcmn- 
stances  and  accidents  of  every  day  revealed  His 
goodness,  and  in  the  events  of  every  night  they  felt 
the  working  of  His  mighty  power.  The  eye  was 
trained  to  visions  of  beauty  and  the  ear  to  the  tones 
of  melody  which  everywhere  abound  in  the  great 
temple  of  nature,  and  their  cultivated  mind  believed 
in  the  power,  it  felt  the  presence  and  trusted  in  the 
providence  of  the  great  Author  of  their  being.  They 
were  sensibly  conscious  of  His  dwelling  amongst 
them,  and  to  Him  they  continually  raised  the  desire 
of  their  hearts  to  supply  their  needs  from  <Jie  oiwxr 
flowings  of  His  bounty  and  to  satisfy  their  wants 
from  the  unfailing  stores  of  His  benevolence,  and 
the  song  of  their  gratitude  never  ceased  to  rise 
from  the  feelings  of  a  thankful  mind. 

Thus  the  man  was  cultivated  and  the  mind  was 
trained  to  receive  and  to  cherish  the  divine  impres- 
sions of  virtue  and  goodness  in  that  age  when  men 
first  began  to  multiply  and  to  fill  the  renovated  earth 
with  their  oflfspring.  And  they  dwelt  together  in 
righteousness,  industry,  and  peace.  But  in  time  they 
began  to  build  themselves  cities  to  dwell  in,  where, 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  generations,  many  of 
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them  became  idle  and  depraved,  and  the  strongest 
obtained  the  place  of  authority  and  became  the  ruler 
of  his  brethren.  The  idle  sought  an  easy  employ- 
ment  in  his  service/ the  feeble  depended  upon  him 
for  protection,  and  the  weak  feared  him  and  quietly 
submitted  to  his  power.  Every  day  he  was  applauded 
by  his  favourites ;  they  who  sought  his  bounty  came 
and  knelt  before  him,  and  those  who  offended  his 
pride  bowed  :themselves  to  the  earth  to  seek  his 
clemency  and  forgiveness,  while  his  flatterers  adored 
him  even  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude.  When 
he  diedj  as  he  surely  did  die/  like  other  men^  the 
mourners  went  about  the  streets  with  cries  and 
lamentations,  refusing  to  be  comforted  because  their 
God  was  removed  from  the  sight  of  their  eyes,  while 
they  fondly  believed  that  though  they  could  not  see 
him,  he  was  still  in  their  midst  and  still  ready  to 
shew  them  the  favours  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  when  he  went  in  and  out  in  their  midst,  and 
smiled  upon  their  fawning  reverence. 

When  the  hero  had  passed  away,  the  memory  of 
his  greatness  and  his  mighty  deeds  remained  in  the 
mind  of  the  people.  And  when  the  misty  halo  of 
tradition  had  magnified  all  his  glory  into  an  imaginary 
vision  of  excellence,  he  who  was  mighty  on  Earth 
was  believed  to  be  more  mighty  in  the  presence  of 
the  earth's  Creator.  The  man  was  a  hero  on  earth, 
and  the  hero  now  became  a  demon  in  the  air^  9, 
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daysman,  a  mediating  power  between  tke  great  and 
awful  Creator  and  the  human  oreature — a  man- 
God,  and  the  eommon  centre  of  a  perverted  religion. 
The  mind  of  the  people  had  degenerated  from  the 
natural  and  Gkxl-like  culture  of  their  &thers,  and  they 
became  more  and  more  sensuous  in  their  ideas  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  Divine,  and  they  now  required  a 
visible  image  of  the  object  of  their  adoration.  An 
idol  was  formed,  and  a  house  erected  to  be  the  dwel- 
ling place  of  the  God,  and  a  person  appointed  to  take 
care  of  the  place,  to  receive  the  gifts  of  the  wor^ 
shippers,  and  to  offer  them  to  the  object  of  their 
reverence  and  devotion. 

Appointed  feasts  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  flie 
achievements  of  the  hero,  and  stated  times  were 
determined  upon  by  authority  for  receiving  the  gifts 
of  the  people.  Every  person  in  the  city  was  invited 
to  bring  his  presents,  and  to  do  homage  to  the  image 
which  had  been  set  up  in  the  house  of  their  God. 
Amongst  the  foremost  of  those  who  promoted  this 
work  were  the  prince  and  the  nobles  of  the  city,  who 
found  in  it  the  surest  and  most  convenient  of  all 
methods  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
themselves,  and  of  more  ftilly  establishing  their  own 
unrighteous  authority  over  the  debased  and  degraded 
multitude. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  national  religion.  It  began 
its  mission  of  evil  in  the  great  cities  of  the  i^t  on  the 
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banks  of  tbe  E«phrate»»  wd  wm  peafected  in  Egypt 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nite.  IVom  tihienee  it  q^ad 
into  ^jria^i  Am^  Mie,or)  Ghreeoe^  «md  Italy,  and  in 
some  d^egree  anj^ongst  the  more'  distant  nations  df  the 
«arth. 

A  national  r^igion  m  a  political  instrament^  in« 
TWted  wd  uijed  by  tiie  ruling  powers  for  shaping  and 
fc»*«i^iiLg  tho  minds  of  the  multitade.  ^'  Con?inoed/' 
si^ft  th9  third  artide  of  ihd  treaty  of  Verona,  in  the 
yeax  of  grace  one  tho«lsa^d  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
two, — '^  Gonrinced  that  the  principles  of  religion  con- 
tribute most  powerfiilly  to  maintain  nations  in  a 
state  of  passive  obedience  which  they  owe  to  their 
j^rinces,  the  high  contracting  parties  declare  that  it 
is  their  intention  to  sustain  in  their  reiqpective  domi^ 
nicms  ^ch  measures  as  the  clei^  may  adopt  for 
strengthening  their  interests,  intimately  eonnected 
-with  those  erf  the  prince/^ 

Nati<mal  rdigion  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Govern^ 
ment  of  every  country  ia  which  th^  q^stem  has  been 
adopted.  It  is  the  moral  engine  through  which  the 
Government  carries  out  its  objects  and  designs 
amoasLgat  the  people,  and  the  stereotyped  form  in 
which  it  desires  the  national  mind  to  be  mcmlded 
that  the  people  may  be  obedient  to  its  will  and  sub- 
servient to  the  exercise  of  its  authority.  Anidthe 
ruler  finds  this  moral  engine  to  be  much  more  effec* 
tive.  in  establishing  aud  mamtaining  the  o^der  and 
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subjection  of  the  people  than  any  other  force  which 
he  can  employ  in  carrying  out  his  object. 

The  systems  of  national  religion  have  the  fonncbt* 
tion  of  their  influence  in  the  emptiness,  the  weakness, 
and  the  depravity  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  con* 
sequent  subjection  of  the  people  to  a  state  of  feeling 
in  which  they  may  be  brought  at  any  time  to  dread 
the  wrath  of  the  invisible  God  and  to  tremble  under 
the  fear  of  eternal  punishment.  By  these  the  multi- 
tude are  held  in  subjection^  their  mind  is  kept  in 
awe,  and  the  man,  it  is  said,  becomes  a  better  citizen 
of  the  state  and  better  prepared  for  the  inheritance 
of  a  future  life. 

'^  The  ancients,  therefore,  did  not  act  absurdly  nor 
without  a  goodreason/^says  Polybius  in  his  fourthbook 
of  Roman  history,  '^  when  they  inculcated  notions  con*> 
ceming  the  gods  and  the  belief  of  infernal  punish- 
ments ;  but  much  rather  are  those  of  the  present  age 
io  be  charged  with  rashness  and  absurdity  in  endea- 
voiiring  to  extirpate  these  opinions,  for  not  to  men- 
tion other  eflfects  which  flow  from  such  an  institution, 
if  among  the  Greeks,  for  example,  a  single  talent 
only  be  entrusted  to  those  who  have  the  management 
of  any  part  of  the  public  money,  though  they  give 
ten  written  sureties,  with  as  many  seals  and  twice  as 
many  witnesses,  they  are  unable  to  dischai^e  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  with  integrity.  Sut  the 
Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  in  the  course  of 
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their  magistracies  and  in  embassies  disburse  the 
greatest  sums,  are  prevailed  on  by  the  single  obliga- 
tion of  anoath  to  perform  their  duty  with  inviolable 
honesty.  And  as  in  other  states  a  man  is  rarely  to 
be  found  whose  hands  are  free  from  public  rob* 
bery,  so  among  the  Romans  it  is  no  less  rare  to  dis- 
cover one  who  is  tainted  with  this  crime.*' 

National  religion  is  a  system  of  state  craft  which 
will  answer  very  well  so  long  as  you  can  keep  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  bound  down  to  one  general 
artificial  type  of  thought,  but  if  the  mind  should  ever 
go  back  to  nature  for  its  fundamental  culture,  and 
the  freed  man  should  ever  begin  to  think  for  himself, 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  manage  a  national  reli- 
gion than  to  manage  the  people  without  its  assistance. 

Wherever  the  Gospel  is  ftdly  received  in  its 
own  spirit,  it  must  in  the  very  nature  of  thin^ 
excite  men  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  and 
therefore  eventually  supersede  the  influence  of  a 
national  religion,  as  the  dawning  light  gradually  and 
efffectually  supersedes  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  the  Gospel  was 
not  received  in  its  own  spirit  when  it  was  first 
promulgated  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  when  pagan- 
ism fell  the  professed  follower  of  Jesus  was  ready 
there  with  the  Catholic  Church  just  sufficiently 
advanced  in  the  process  of  formation  to  become  a 
new  and  improved  system  of  religion  for  the  Romaot 
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world.  And  that  world  has  groaned  under  «ome 
form  of  the  burden  of  that  system  evw  since,  because 
it  has  never  gone  back  to  nature  and  the  first  princi- 
ples of  truth  to  see  the  world  and  the  Gospel  for 
itself. 

It  is  to  this  system  we  owe  the  religious  life  of  the 
countries  of  the  Church  in  the  west  of  Asia,  Xkirope, 
and  America,  Sacred  days — ^forms  of  worship — a 
professional  ministry — and  consecrated  houses  for  the 
God  of  the  Church  to  dweU  in,  and  to  receive  the 
adoration  of  His  worshippers.  And  above  all,  the 
weekly  holiday  of  the  first  day,  as  the  especial  season 
in  which  the  multitude  may  be  drilled  into  the 
whole  system.  But  this  system  was  not  the  invention 
of  a  day.  It  began  with  very  small  beginnings^  and 
grew  by  slow  degrees  to  reach  that  perfect  state  of 
maturity  in  which,  as  in  Rome,  the  head  of  the 
Church  became  the  head  of  the  State,  or  as  in 
Britain,  where  the  head  of  the  State  became  the 
head  of  the  Church. 

It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  connect  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  with  the  idea  of  a  national  religion,  because 
the  one  is  in  its  own  nature  a  system  of  spiritual 
wisdom,  and  the  other  is  equally  as  much  in  its  own 
nature  a  system  of  visible  ritualism.  But  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  see  how  the  profession  of  tl» 
Gospel  was  merged  into  the  organism  of  a  national 
Church,  and  how  that  Church  became  the  state  reli- 
gion of  the  Roman  world.    In  which  we  shall  shew. 
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T/iat  the  appointment  of  days  of  worship  is  distincf 
fnmi  Jhe  ordiwation  of  a  day  of  rest, 

Tli^  first  Ijejievers  iu  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  were 
Jei^s  at  Je7U3f^em)  and  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus 
w«r^  Jqwsi  aUo  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  aud  from 
Aj^tiocli  to  leomum,  from  Iconium  to  Ulyricum,  and 
from  lUyricum  to  Rome.  Partbians^  Medes^  and 
Elamites^  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  Cretes,  Ara- 
hin.n^  Egyptians,  and  Lybians;  wherever  the  Jews 
l^e^ided^  they  and  the  proselytes  to  their  economy 
werQ  the  first  believers  in  the  mission  qf  Jesus.  And 
as  the  Gospel  was  entirely  ^  system  of  teaching,  they 
flodjced  it  up  with  the  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  law,  in 
so  far  as  those  ordinances  did  not  directly  disagree 
with  the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

We  have  already  shewn  that  the  example  of 
Casorist,  when  looked  at  from  a  Hebrew  point  of  view, 
is  mt  least  in  an  indirect  sympathy  with  the  syna- 
gogue medium  of  instruction  in  Israel,  and  that  this 
syn^ogue  teaching  became  amongst  the  Israelites  of 
the  dispersion  a  mode  of  public  worship  which  was 
performed  on  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day/ and  on  the 
othcar  sabbaths  of  the  sacred  year.  Here,  then,  was 
a  school  in  which  the  Gentile  disciple  of  Jesus  in 
the  aeeond  century  of  the  Gospel  first  learned  the 
jpiriu±ice  of  regarding  days  and  seasonsj  and  first 
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entertained  the  idea  of  a  form  of  public  devotion  and 
a  system  of  religion. 

Their  social  meal,  or  the  breaking  of  bread  toge- 
ther, which  was  the  expression  of  Christian  mntm 
and  comnion  fellowship  soon  assumed  the  form  of  a 
magical  rite,  the  simple  reading  and  teaching  of  the 
word  became  a  Divine  service,  and  days  were  set 
apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  rite,  and  for  the 
performance  of  the  service.  At  the  first,  by  a 
certain  amount  of  compromise  with  the  Hebrew 
culture  the  Hebrew  sabbath  was  the  chief  of  these 
days,  and  next  to  that  the  sixth,  first,  and  fourth 
days  of  the  week  as  connected  with  the  betrayal, 
passion,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus;  but,  in  process 
of  time,  as  the  Hebrew  element  declined  in  the 
Church  the  regard  to  the  Hebrew  sabbath  declined 
also,  until  it  entirely  wore  itself  out  in  the  fiftk 
century. 

In  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the  rites  and 
public  service  of  the  Church  bmng  cdebrated  and 
performed  either  early  in  the  morning,  or  in  the 
evening  after  the  labours  of  the  day  were  over. 
This  caused  no  interruption  either  in  the  perform- 
ance of  business,  or  in  the  exercise  of  labour;  for  up 
to  this  time  the  Gentile  Christians  had  no  day  of 
rest,  except  in  so  far  as  they  observed  that  of  the 
Hebrews.  But  when  in  the  reign  of  Constantine 
the  religion  of  the  Church  became  the  fashionable 
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religion  of  the  Empire^  the  service  being  performed 
st  a  later  hour  in  the  morning  and  at  an  earlier  hour 
in  the  afternoon^  it  became  necessary  to  suspend  the 
operations  of  business  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  change. 

But  the  laws  of  Constantine  suspending  the 
operations  of  labour  on  the  first  and  sixth  days  of 
the  week  were  not  promulgated  through  the  Empire 
with  the  object  of  making  both  or  either  a  Christian 
sabbath;  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
people  to  attend  the  worship  of  the  Church  at  an 
hour  of  the  day  which  interfered  with  the  usual 
process  of  labour.  Both  of  these  days  had  been  set 
apart  for  worship  for  many  years  before  the  age  of 
Constantine,  but  that  worship  had  been  performed  at 
•times  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  pursuits  of 
business  and  the  duties  of  the  toiling  labourer. 

When  the  religion  of  the  Church  became  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Court  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  its  pro- 
fession became  a  mark  of  worldly  distinction,  the 
greater  part  of  those  persons  who  were  employed  in 
any  office  under  the  government  must  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  any  attendance  on  the  public  worship  of 
the  Church,  unless  there  had  been  some  days 
appointed  in  which  the  business  of  the  government 
was  suspended  for  that  object;  and,  therefore,  to 
meet  this  difficulty  the  Emperor  is  said  to  have 
issued  two  edicts^  the  one  suspending  work  on  the 
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sixths  the  other  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  maldng 
eAch  of  these  days  »  OoTemment  holiday,  that  the 
persons  employed  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
attending  upon  the  services  of  the  Church.  Bat  we 
are  told  that  the  Hebrew  sabbath  was  observed  by 
some  of  the  churchmen  of  Constantincfile  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifkh  century. 

TVhat  Constantine  had  done  for  the  officers  of  the 
Grovernment  was  imitated^  more  or  less,  by  the  great 
landowners  and  men  of  business  of  the  Empire,  ujotU 
the  fast  of  the  pas^on,  and  the  feast  of  the  resur- 
rection, had  each  become  a  civil  holiday  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  Church.  But  neither  of  these  days 
was  ever  considered  as  a  re-institution  of  the  pri- 
mitive sabbath,  or  as  a  new  constitution  of  the 
Divine  provision  of  a  day  of  rest  for  the  man  of  toil. 
Such  a  benevolent  idea  as  this,  entirely  irrespective 
of  its  own  interests,  never  yet  possessed  the  mind  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  Friday  and  the  Sunday 
holiday,  provided  a  sufficient  amount  of  recreation 
for  the  faithful,  and  the  Church  never  contemplated 
«ny  extension  of  its  benevolence  to  the  unbelieving 
world. 

From  the  first  rise  of  the  Catholic  Church  until 
now  there  have  been  especial  days  appointed  for  the 
performance  of  worship,  but  the  object  for  which 
these  days  were  appointed  was  altogether  different 
from  the  original  appointment  of  the  sabbath  of  the 
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sev^ath  day^  and  its  re-ordiuation  as  a  part  of  the 
opTe&ant  of  Sinai.    The  ground  of  their  appointment 
was  solely  and  entirely  the  provision  of  a  season,  of 
rest  and  recreation  for  the  toiling  animal  both  man 
and  beast,  but  the  setting  apart  of  days  by  the 
Catholic   Church  was  simply  and  entirely  for  the 
purposes  of  worship;   the  days  were  appointed  as 
seasons  of  worship,  and  the  labourer  ceased  from  his 
toil  on  those  days  solely  and  entirely  that  he  might 
attend   upon  the  wc^rship.    They  did  not  become 
seasons  of  worship  because  they  were  days  of  rest, 
but  they  became  civil  holidays  because  they  were 
days  of  worship.     Part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to 
worship,  and  the  remaining  part  was  spent  in  any 
agreeable  pursuit.     Such  has  ever  been  the  character 
of  the  Lord's-day  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  such 
it  still  remains  in  the  countries  of  the  Eastern,  in 
the  lands  of  the  Western,  and  in  the  nations  of 
the    Northern    churches,    with    the    exception   of 
Britain*     In  the  Protestant  and  the  Papist,  and 
in    the    Greek    and    the    Latin    churches  it  still 
remains  the  same.    It  is  a  day  of  public  service, 
tind  when  that  public  service  is  over,  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  is  sp^at  in  the  different  countries 
according  to  the  different  tastes  and  different  pur- 
suits of   the  people.      The    Lord^s-day  was    first 
observed    by  the  Catholic   Church  as  a  religious 
holiday,   it  was   so  in  the  beginning,  it  has  re- 
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mained  so  ever  since^  and  it  continues  to  Ibe  so 
now  as  the  feast  of  the  resurrection ;  and  when 
the  business  of  the  Church  was  over,  the  remaining 
hours  at  the  first  were  devoted  to  labour,  but 
afterwards  became  a  time  of  social  recreation  and 
entertainment. 

The  Rest  of  the  Church,  then,  is  in  its  origin  and 
nature  entirely  different  from  the  primitive  Best  pro- 
vided for  universal  man,  and  equally  as  different  ttom 
the  rest  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant  designed  for  the  use 
of  the  whole  Hebrew  race  in  Israel;  inasmuch  as  the 
entire  object  of  the  appointment  of  these  sabbaths 
was  the  physical  rest  and  recreation  of  the  labourer, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  public  or  private 
devotion,  while  the  fundamental  object  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Church  is  the 
provision  of  a  day  for  the  celebration  of  public 
worship.  There  is,  also,  an  essential  difference 
between  the  Church  and  the  Oospel,  inasmuch  as 
while  the  Gospel  fully  recognizes  and  sanctions  the 
original  provision  for  the  rest  and  recreation  of  all 
toiling  men  both  bad  and  good,  it  neither  appoints 
nor  recognizes  a  day  of  Divine  service,  or  a  form  of 
public  worship,  while  the  Church  provides  its  days  of 
rest  solely  and  entirely  for  the  purposes  of  public 
service,  and  never  contemplates  any  provision  for  the 
benefit  of  either  man  or  beast  beyond  its  pale,  and 
independent  of  its  sacred  service. 
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What  might  have  been  the  condition  of  the  world 
if  the  Gospel  had  been  nniversally  received  in  the 
Boman  Empire,  in  its  own  spirit,  ss  the  element  of  a 
new  spiritual  life,  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  in  this 
place.   Nor  are  we  about  to  speculate  upon  what  may 
be  the  result  of  what  is  now  taking  place  aroimd  ua  in 
our  own  country.  But  this  we  do  know,  that  the  report 
of  the  last  Census  is  a  material  demonstration  of  the 
declining  influence  of  our  system  of  national  religion. 
If  that  system  ever  had  any  especial  mission  in  the 
country,  that  mission  is  most  decidedly  accomplished. 
With  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the  work  of  the^ 
Church  is  done.     They  have  quietly  left  its  altars. 
They  have  deserted  its  ritual  culture,  and  they  have 
forsaken  its  artificial  economy  for  ever.    In  Britain, 
the  National  Church  is  no  longer  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  in  forming  and  directing  the 
public  mind ;  because  that  mind  has  already  passed 
away  from  its  influence,  and  lies  beyond  the  pale  of  its 
operation.     Seven  millions  of  the  people  are  absent 
every  Sunday  from  the  ministry  of  the  national  re- 
ligion, and  have  gone  back  to  the  original  condition 
of  mankind  before  a  national  religion  was  invented, 
and  began  its  work  in  the  world.  Would  to  God  that 
they  had  gone  back  no  farther ;   but,  alas  for  the 
world,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  have  dropped 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  nursing  mother  in  such  a  state 
of  ignorance,  of  distress,  of  degradation,  of  misery, 
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$XkA  of  wretchedness,  as  hardly  to  boi^  about  theiU  iSny 
Ti«ible  claims  to  the  common  character  of  humanity; 

Doctor* — There  are  few  subjects  on  which  good 
men  have  been  more  thoroughly  mistaken  than  that 
of  the  beoiefidial  influence  of  a  national  religion, 

Mr.  Charity. — ^The  whole  subject  depends  upon 
the  question— Whether  the  man  is  to  be  educated  or 
drilled  ?  Whether  he  ia  to  grow  like  the  noble  tree 
of  the  forest,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  drilled,  and  cut, 
and  shaped,  Uke  a  box  hedge  ? 
.  Rachel. — The  man  of  wisdom  educates  man,  wA 
lets  aU  the  inner  powers  of  his  being  expand  naturally, 
and  directs  them  in  their  growth  as  nature  directs  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  a  tree  into  their  proper  fonn 
and  order ;  and  in  so  doing  be  has  my  perfect  sym<* 
pathy,  inasmuch  as  I  prefer  the  melody  (rf  the  grove 
to  the  song  of  the  caged  bird. 

Mrs.  Bsix. — ^THiere  must  have  been  some  change 
in  men  themselves  before  a  national  religion  could 
gain  any  ground  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Charitt. — A  national  religion  must  begin 
with  persons  whose  minds  have  not  been  cultivated 
by  a  natural  education.  The  mind  which  has  heesa 
trained  to  observe  the  operations  of  nature,  to  feel  its 
truth,  and  to  admire  its  beauty,  will  never  be  a^m^o^ 
the  first  to  embraoe  a  system  erf  national  religion, 

Gbac^,— But  you  would  hardly  say  that  such  men 
have  never  belonged  to  a  system  of  national  religion. 
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Mr.  Charity. — 'By  no  means^  where  onee  a  systen 
of  national  religion  is  established^  it  is  embraced 
under  the  influence  of  custom^  and  we  comply  with 
its  provkions  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 

Doctor. — And  we  generally  remain  under  its  in- 
fluences^ until  by  the  force  of  some  opposite  drcom^ 
stances  we  are  led  to  question  either  its  authority  or 
itsiise. 

RACHiSL.-^There  appears  to  be  then  a  natural 
reason  why  a  national  religion  should  have  had  its 
origin  in  a  city. 

Mr.  CHARiTT»--'There  is  nothing  more  detrimental 
to  a  proper  development  of  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  man  than  successiye  generations  of  city  Ufe.  Man 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  sensuous  beings  and  the  be- 
ginning of  all  true  education  must  be  in  the  exercise 
of  the  senses,  and  the  senses  themselves  ought  to  be 
first  exercised  on  the  objects  of  the  visible  creation. 

Doctor. — A  citizen  may  see  the  sky,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  the  hail,  rain,  frost,  and  snow ;  but  these 
I  believe  are  not  the  first  things  to  strike  his  infant 
attention  in  the  midst  of  a  city. 

Mrs.  Bell. — Children  brought  up  in  the  city  must 
necessarily  be  trained  with  more  formaUty  and  with 
a  great  deal  mcH*e  artificial  restraint  than  those  who 
are  reared  in  the  country.  And  this  will  of  course 
make  th^n  more  ready  to  comply  with  the  require- 
m^its  of  an  artificial  system  when  they  become  men. 
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Grace. — The  music  of  birds,  the  beauty  of  flowers, 
and  the  varieties  of  form  and  colour  in  plants,  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  the  country,  and  the  habits  of 
animals  and  insects,  are  more  than  all  other  things 
calculated  to  excite  the  observation  and  cultivate  the 
feelings  of  the  infant  man. 

Rachel. — The  youth  of  a  city  ought  certainly  to 
be  spent  as  much  as  possible  in  its  parks  and  gardens, 
and  more  especially  in  the  fields  of  the  surrounding 
country  on  every  available  occasion. 

Mr.  Charity. — And  it  was  when  men  had  he&a. 
collected  together  in  a  great  city,  without  the  benefit 
of  such  an  education  as  this,  that  a  system  of  national 
religion  first  made  its  way  in  the  world.  It  is  the  de- 
basement of  man  in  city  life  which  first  prepares  the 
mind  for  the  influence  of  a  national  system  of  religion. 
And  then  that  religion  itself  becomes  naturally  a  new 
debasing  power,  imtil  it  brings  the  place  to  the  des- 
tined doom  of  all  cities  in  which  there  is  not  a  con- 
tinual infusion  of  new  blood  firom  the  country.  The 
body  decays  for  want  of  healthy  exercise  and  invigo- 
rating activity,  and  the  mind  withers  like  a  blighted 
plants  until  the  race  which  once  assumed  the  first 
place  amongst  the  nations  has  driveled  down  into  an 
object  of  scorn  and  contempt  to  the  whole  world. 

Doctor. — Wherever  man  is  destitute  of  a  natural 
education,  any  system  of  national  religion  must  be  a 
positive  evil,  because  it  contracts  the  development 
of  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind. 
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Mbs.  Bell. — It  has  been  thought  that  a  national 
system  of  religion,  even  if  that  system  were  the  Poly- 
theism of  Greece  and  Rome,  would  be  better  than  no 
national  system  of  religion  at  alL 

Mr.  Charity. — This  feeling  has  its  origin  in  the 
notion  that  without  a  system  of  national  religion  there 
can  be  no  religion  in  the  world. 

Rachel. — If  that  were  the  case,  we  might  reason- 
ably suppose  that  the  Creator  must  have  had  some 
feeling  towards  man  contrary  to  the  goodness  of  His 
own  nature,  or  else  He  would  have  instituted  such  a 
fifystem  from  the  beginning,  and  not  have  left  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  in  the  world  for  six  thousand 
years  without  any  possibility  of  leading  a  religious 
life. 

Mb.  CUiABiTT. — So  far  as  a  system  of  reEgion  is 
concerned,  He  has  not  only  left  the  greater  part,  but 
the  whole  of  mankind  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  to  the  present  day  in  the  same  condition. 
For  we  have  no  record  of  the  fact  of  the  Divine  Being 
having  ever  instituted  a  system  of  religion  in  any  age, 
or  in  any  country,  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the 
present  hour. 

Mrs.  Bell. — How  then  do  you  account  for  the 
existence  x)f  a  system  of  religion  at  all  ? 

Doctor. — Religion,  and  a  system  of  religion,  are 
two  distinct  and  different  things.  Religion  is  the 
individual  service  of  man  to  his  Create ;  but  a  sys- 
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tern  oi  religion  includes  a  public  service,  a  professional 
ministry^  and  a  place  for  the  performance  of  worship. 
Gbace. — Then  it  is  quite  possible  for  one  to  ^dst 
without  the  other. 

Doctor. — Quite  so;  there  may  be  true  religion 
without  the  system^  and  the  system  without  any  true 
religion. 

Mrs.  Bbll. — Then  I  may  as  wdl  modify  the  form 
of  my  question.  If  religion  existed  in  the  world  from 
whence  did  it  derive  its  being?  How  is  it  that  it 
ever  found  a  place  in  human  culture  ? 

Mr.  Charity. — Most  undoubtedly  religion  is  from 
God.  Every  thing  good  is  from  the  Father  of  our 
being,  the  fountain  of  goodness.  If  man  is  a  reli- 
gious being  it  is  because  God  enables  him  to  be  so. 
There  is  no  probability  that  God  ever  created  a  man 
without  giving  him  the  power  to  serve  Him ;  but  like 
all  other  things  which  He  has  given,  He  leaves  it  to 
his  own  choice  as  to  when  and  how  he  will  use  it, 
making  him  responsible  for  the  use  o^that  power, 
just  as  he  is  for  all  other  powers  which  his  Creator 
has  conferred  upon  him. 

Grace. — ^If  this  is  the  case  how  is  it  then  that  men 
are  not  religious  always  and  everywhere? 

Mr.  Charity. — Because  they  make  no  use  of  the 
light  and  instruction  which  God  has  given  to  them  to 
profit  withal. 

Grace. — If  a  man  is  not  religious  is  it  his  own 
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feult,  or  because  God  has  not  given  him  the  power  to 
be  so? 

Doctor. — Most  assuredly  his  own  fault,  else  how 
cotdd  the  Judge  of  idl  render  to  every  man  according 
to  tihe  deeds  done  in  the  body. 

Bachel. — It  is  a  great  consolation  to  feel  that 
every  man  has  an  ©iqiortunity  of  serving  God,  and 
that  he  is  not  shut  out  from  hope  by  the  destiny  of 
his  position,  or  the  more  awful  predetermination  of 
the  Divine  will. 

Mrs.  Bell. — Whatever  good  then  we  find  in  the 
world  you  attribute  it  to  the  natural  woi^ing  of 
a  Divine  principle  in  man. 

Mr.  Charity. — Saint  Paul  declares  it  to  be  so  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  his  declaration. 

Doctor. — All  the  good  which  we  find  in  any  of 
the  heathen  nations  must  be  attributed  to  the  influ^ 
ence  of  the  external  world  in  revealing  the  Godhead, 
and  to  the  working  of  the  Divine  principle  in  the 
human  mind,  and  not  to  the  influence  of  any  system 
(rf  religion  whatever. 

Mrs.  Bell.— How  then  do  you  shew  the  need  of 
a  Divine  revelation  to  man  ? 

Mr,  Charity. — Just  as  I  would  shew  the  need  erf 
the  sun  when  we  have  the  moon.  In  the  night,  how- 
ever fair  it  may  be,  we  see  objects  but  very  indis- 
tinctly ;  our  vision  is  neither  clear  nor  extensive,  and 
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some  things  escape  our  attention  altogethei*;  just  so 
it  is  with  man  without  the  Gospel.  It  was  not  the 
object  of  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  to  teach  men  to 
be  religious  for  the  first  time,  but  to  teach  them  how 
to  be  religious  in  the  truest,  the  best,  and  the  most 
Gt>d-like  manner. 

Mrs.  Bell. — As  we  have  a  national  religion  in 
this  country,  what  is  our  duty  in  relation  to  its  opera- 
tion and  performance? 

Mr.  Charity. — Most  certainly  our  duty  is  to  let 
it  alone.  Our  duty  to  the  Church,  and  our  duty,  to 
the  people,  are  two  widely  diflferent  things.  Our 
duty  to  the  Church  is  not  to  interfere  with  its  per- 
formance. As  long  as  any  person  thinks  it  is  of  any 
use  to  him,  and  that  it  is  worth  preserving,  it  is  our 
duty  to  let  it  remain. 

Bachel. — But  what  is  our  duty  to  the  people  in 
connection  with  the  Church? 

Mr.  Charity. — To  use  our  best  eflforts  so  to  teach 
them  the  truth,  that  they  may  feel  that  they  can  de- 
rive no  benefit  from  her  artificial  labours. 

Doctor. — There  will  be  no  difficulty  then  in  set- 
tling the  question  as  to  what  will  be  done  with  the 
Church  when  we  are  so  well  instructed  in  the  truth 
as  to  feel  that  we  have  no  need  of  a  National  Church, 
the  existence  of  the  institution  itself  will  soon  be 
determined  without  any  efforts  of  ours  to  remove  it. 

Grace. — As  fkr  as  the  poor  are  concerned  it  may 
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now  be  said  that  her  days  tae  numbered  and  her 
appointed  time  is  come. 

Mbs.  Bell. — But  there  is  stiU  a  great  body  oi  the 
middle  classes  who  strenuously  support  the  claims  of 
a  national  religion. 

Doctor. — I  believe  a  great  d^al  may  be  done  by 
making  use  of  every  opportunity  to  instruct  the  mass 
of  the  people  both  by  vocal  teaching  and  the  circula- 
tion of  books.  But  there  is  a  lai^e  class  to  whom 
you  have  referred  who  need  to  be  prepared  for  this 
process  before  it  can  be  made  available  to  their  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  Charity. — I  would  treat  them  just  as  I  would 
treat  a  child.  An  uncultivated  man  is  only  a  debased 
child  of  an  older  growth. 

Mrs.  Bell. — ^There  are  only  two  things  through 
which  we  can  gain  an  influence  over  a  child^  and  they 
are  food  and  a  noise. 

Mr.  Charity.— And  these  are  just  the  two  things 
by  which  we  can  gain  any  influence  over  the  wretched 
and  miserable.  We  must  manifest  kindness^  and 
attention  in  relieving  their  destitute  condition^  and 
begin  their  culture  by  some  kind  of  intellectual  en- 
tertainment. 

Bachel. — But  what  is  that  entertainment  to  be, 

and  how  is  it  to  be  accommodated  to  their  capacity? 

Mr.  CHARmr.—  Mrs.  Bell  has  already  pointed  out 

the  nature  of  that  entertainment.    Thcjre  is  but  one 

L 
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uufafluig  entertamment;  and  one  which  will  rait 
every  condition  of  a  man's  beings  and  that  is  muaio. 
There  is  something  in  music  which  has  a  charm  for 
tbe  highest  intellect  and  the  most  debased  and  unr 
cultivated  down^  for  the  savage  barbarian  and  the 
refined  cittsen,  tot  ike  filthiest  wretch  who  claims  a 
share  in  the  heritage  of  humanity^  and  the  purest  and 
noblest  spirit  which  has  ever  risen  to  a  participation 
in  the  Divine  nature. 

DocTOE,— Then,  you  would  try  to  collect  the  most 
d^raded  of  the  population  together  to  listen  to  the 
performance  of  music  ? 

Me.  CnAaiTY. — Yes,  Doctor,  if  I  merely  wished  to 
entertain  them  for  an  hour;  but  if  I  wished  to  im- 
prove them  also,  I  would  do  something  more. 

Grace. — Pray,  let  us  know  what  that  would  be; 
the  very  idea  of  supposing  that  they  can  be  improved 
is  a  source  of  pleasure. 

Me.  Chaeztt. — I  would  have  a  musical  perform- 
ance in  the  open  air,  where  all  classes  •  could  meet 
togeth^  to  listen  to  its  Divine  charms ;  I  would  have 
plenty  of  room  and  no  confinement,  and  I  should  like 
to  have  green  grass  and  sunshine,  and  the  shade  of 
over-hanging  trees  to  beautify  the  scene ;  and  if  you 
can  add  singing  birds  and  flowers,  and  running  water,^ 
and  cattle  feeding  in  innocent  contentment,  you 
would  complete  the  requirements  of  a  place  of  im- 
provement for  the  lowest  and  the  vile. 
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Bachbl. — All  this  is  y&ty  good,  but  wb^i  wouldst 
thou  find  the  time  for  its  performaiioe  ? 

BooroB.-^This  is  daae  now  to  aome  CTtent  in 
every  place  where  the  pecqie  resort  in  1^  neigliboiu> 
hood  of  London  <m  a  Sunday. 
'  Mk^.  Bbll,' — ^And  I  think  it  would  be  vergroseful, 
if  it  could  be  ]»ut  under  |»roper  management,  so  that 
the  whole  aflFajr  ^diould  be  conducted  with  pwq^rictjr 
and  decorum.  '        . 

Mb.  Chabity.-^No  greater  blessing  could  be  con- 
ferred on  our  great  towns  than  ihe  bringing  out  of 
the  lowe^  class  of  the  people  to  daylight  and  sunshine, 
and  a  free  and  opea  intercourse  wilh  their  more  cul- 
tivated brethren. 

Gbace. — ^And  I  think  the  plan  you  prqjose  would 
be  especialty  calculated  to  effect  this  object. 

DocTOB.— This  kind  of  coming  out  must  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  lowest  class  of  our 
countrymen.  Th^  would  become  better  dtizeus, 
better  men,  and  much  bett^  prepared  to  receive  the 
good  seed  of  a  higher  and  purer  life.  - 

Mrs.  Bell. — We  must  not  forget  the  influence  it 
might  also  have  upon  their  domestic  habits,  their 
family,  and  the  whole  of  their  home  life. 

Me.  Charity.— The  first  thing  to  be  done  with 
many  of  these  persons  is  to  raise  them  to  some  dis- 
tinct feeling  of  fellowship  with  universal  nature. 
The  ruling  idea  of  their  mind  is  isolation,  solitary  self. 
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And  their  first wantis  a  feelixigof  feUowship  with  the 
great  world  in  which  they  lire. 

Bachel.— In  this  respect  these  persons  are  &r 
below  the  standard  of  those  raceswlndi  we  areaccus* 
tomed  to  look  upon  as  barbarians  and  savages. 
Theirs  is  a  low  and  degraded  condition  of  society,  but 
the  lowest  class  of  oar  great  towns  haye  lost  the  dis- 
tingoishing  characteristics  of  htimanity. 

Gtrace. — To  feel  no  interest  in  what  the  eye  sees 
«nd  the  ear  hears  abroad  in  the  visible  creation 
beyond  the  gratification  of  the  lowest  animal  passions, 
is  to  sink  a  man  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  but  to  live 
without  feeling  any  pleasure  in  gratitude,  afiection, 
and  kindness,  and  the  interest  of  others  in  our  wel- 
fare, is  to  sink  the  character  of  the  man  not  only  to 
the  level,  but  far  below  that  of  the  animal  creation. 

Doctor. — It  is  so;  but  such  is  the  condition  of 
thousands  in  this  Christian  country,  and  yet  humanity 
is  not  extinct  in  these  men,  it  only  lies  dormant,  the 
soul  is  stiU  there,  and  the  Divinity  stiU  dwells  within 
though  unseen :  and  I  believe  there  is  nothing  more 
likely  to  arouse  the  prodigal  from  his  lethargy  than 
such  an  out-door  musical  entertaLoment  as  that  which 
is  here  proposed  by  our  friend. 

Mr,  Charity.— There  are  thousands  of  men  living 
in  the  world  without  any  consciousness  of  the  Divine 
Being.  Sut  there  is  no  man  living  on  the  eartin 
without  the  care  and  attention  of  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, ^'  who  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  the  vile.^* 
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Rachel. — ^And  if  these  wretched  and  evil  men  are 
the  objects  of  the  Divine  kindness  they  cannot  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  improvement^  if  we  attempt  that 
work  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  position. 

Mrs.  Bell. — ^We  mnst  learn  to  accommodate  our 
efforts  to  their  circumstances^  if  we  would  ever  suc- 
ceed in  raising  them  to  a  more  respectable  condition 
in  the  scale  of  society,  a  more  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  blessings  of  existence,  and  a  truer  and  more 
noble  idea  of  their  position  in  the  great  brotherhood 
of  our  common  humanity. 
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VIL 

CONCLUSION  07  THS   ^OOK. 

We  b^an  this  book  with  an  lAquirj  into  Hie 
Divine  object  of  the  appointment  of  a  day  of  rest, 
and  we  had  this  question  before  ns :  What  was  the 
end  and  intention  of  the  Divine  Father  in  ajqpointing 
one  day  in  sev^i  of  the  labourer's  Ufe  to  be  a  day  of 
rest  ?  This  question  we  have  endeavoured  to  answer 
wholly  and  entirely  from  the  Bible,  and  we  have 
found  it  distinctly  stated  in  the  Mosaic  law  that  the 
one  direct  end  and  intention  of  a  day  of  rest  is  the 
temporal  benefit  of  the  labourer  and  the  producer  el 
food ; — ^the  renewal  of  his  strength,  the  recreation  of 
his  energies,  and  the  refreshment  of  the  whole  man. 
It  therefore  remains  to  every  one  to  spend  this  day 
according  to  the  bent  and  the  inclination  of  his  own 
mind — as  one  who  will  have  to  be  judged  according 
to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  Every  man  is 
bound  to  rest  by  virtue  of  the  Divine  constitution 
of  his  organic  nature,  but  every  man  also  is 
left  at  liberty  to  spend  his  time  on  the  day  of  rest  by 
the  same  rule  as  that  by  which  he  acts  on  every  other 
day. 

The  Christian  will  spend  every  day  of  his  life  as 
faar  as  possible  in  being  good  and  doing  good,  because 
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this  is  the  one  object  and  end  of  his  spiritual  caUing. 
^  And  if  the  day  of  rest  offers  him  more  opportunity 
of  manifesting  this  charad;er  of  his  Divine  calling 
than  any  other  day^  he  will  seize  this  opportunity 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power  and  ability  for  the^ 
benefit  of  society,  and  to  promote  the  glory  of  his 
Father  in  heaven. 

The  Eitualist,  the  man  of  sensuous  rites  and  visible 
means,  will  see  in  this  day  a  greater  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  the  principles  of  his  system  than  can 
be  found  on  any  other  day. 

The  thoughtful  and  reflecting  disciple  will  go  out 
like  the  Divine  Jesus  into  the  great  temple  of  his 
JP^ather's  manifested  presence  to  meditate  on  the 
varied  subjects  which  occupy  his  mind  and  attention, 
and  to  cultivate  a  closer  and  a  more  intimate  union 
with  the  Author  of  his  being. 
,  The  citizen  will  take  up  the  opportunity  afibrded 
by  the  day  of  rest  to  breathe  the  refreshing  air  of 
the  country,  and  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with 
nature  in  her  purest  and  simplest  forms,  and  in  her 
grandest  and  her  most  glorious  manifestations,  that 
he  may  behold  the  works  of  God  and  rejoice  in  seeing 
the  operations  of  His  Divine  hand. 

While  others  will  follow  a  course  which  the  vir- 
tuous will  lament,  and  the  good  will  endeavour  to 
correct  by  their  charitable  effort,  their  precept,  and 
the  kind,  the  benevolent,  and  the  godlike  example  of 
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their  life.  And  there  is  work  for  every  one  to  do 
who  can  work  and  will  work ;  the  British  race  is 
now  passing  through  one  of  the  greatest  and  the 
most  important  of  changes  which  have  ever  happened 
in  the  history  of  human  society^  and  it  behoves  every^ 
good  man  to  come  forward  to  the  help  of  his  fellow:^ 
man^  remembering  that  the  good  of  man  is  the  glory 
i)f  God,  and  that  the  well-being  of  the  creature  is 
tie  highest  honour  of  the  Creator. 

Let  every  man  beware  of  attempting  to  do  good 
for  a  selfish  purpose.  So  long^  as  our  object  in  pro* 
fessing  to  do  good  is  to  hold  up  a  system  and  to 
strengthen  and  support  a  party,  whatever  that  system 
or  that  party  may  be,  so  long  we  are  only  doing  evil 
that  good  may  come.  We  have  but  one  Father,  who 
is  in  heaven,  who  is  kind  to  every  man,  and  hateth 
nothing  which  He  hath.  made.  True  goodness  knows 
no  system  but  universal  iaruth  and  fellow-feeling, 
and  no  party  but  the  welfare  of  human  society. 

The  Christian  acknowledges  no  master  but  Christ, 
no  system  butihat  Divine  charity  which  springs  out 
of  a  due  reception  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Gospel,  and 
no  party  but  the  good  of  universal  man. 

One  is  your  Master— the  Christ. 

All  of  you  are  Brethren. 

If  ye  continue  in  My  Word, 

Ye  are  My  Disciples  in  truth. 

Jesus. 
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I. 

ORIGIN   OF  THE   BRITISH    SABBATH. 

It  is  our  object  in  this  Book  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  the  Divine  claim  of  the  British  Churches 
for  the  devotion  of  the  day  of  rest  to  the  perform- 
ance of  public  worship. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  the  moral  and  the 
spiritual  powers  and  faculties  of  humanity  assumed  a 
peculiar  form  of  development  and  culture  in  Britain, 
and  we  have  some  groimd  for  believiag  that  this  pe- 
culiarity extended  to  the  observance  of  the  weekly 
rest  of  the  man  of  toil.  In  all  ancient  nations  there 
were  appointed  seasons  in  which  the  whole  people 
ceai^d  from  labour,  and  made  a  pause  in  the  usual 
round  of  secular  business ;  and  such  seasons  as  these 
were  observed  at  several  times  of  the  year  by  the 
ancient  Britons.  But  beyond  all  other  nations, 
beside  the  Hebrews,  the  British  people  have  always 
divided  time  into  periods  of  seven  days  each.  And 
as  this  division  of  time  has  no  foundation  in  the 
operations  of  nature,  we  are  authorized  to  seek  for 
its  origin  in  the  records  of  tradition,  where  we 
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learn  that  the  division  of  time  into  weeks  is  as  old 
as  the  creation^  and  that  in  those  nations  where  it 
did  not  prevail,  there  its  memory  had  been  lost  in 
the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  changes  of  society. 

When  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Britain,  it 
found  the  week  divided  into  days  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  it  is  at  this  time.  It  was  then  a  week  of 
seven  days,  as  it  is  now,  and  these  days  had  then 
precisely  the  same  designation  as  they  now  have  5 
with  the  exception  of  those  alterations  in  the  spell- 
ing and  the  pronunciation  of  words  which  the  revo- 
lution of  time  is  sure  to  produce  amongst  every 
people.  The  first  day  of  the  week  had  its  name 
from  the  sun,  the  principal  orb  of  light ;  the  sup- 
posed visible  symbol  of  the  unseen  Creator.  And 
there  is  little  ground  to  doubt  but  that  Sunday  has 
ever  been  a  social  holiday  i;n  Britain  from  the  most 
remote  ages  down  to  the  present  time.  And  this, 
and  other  ancient  holidays  of  the  people  were  still 
continued  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the 
island,  though  it  was  directly  opposed  to  the  abuses 
of  their  observance. 

When  the  profession  of  the  Gospel  was  mei^ed 
into  the  ritualism  of  the  Catholic  Church,  these 
holidays  became  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  culture 
of  the  people.  Their  feasts  of  Sunday,  Christmas 
Day,  Epiphany,  or  Twelfth  Night,  Easter,  All  Hal- 
lows, and  the  other  great  feasts  of  the  Churchy 
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were  each  and  all  of  them  the  continuation  of  the 
most  ancient  heathen  culture  of  Britain. 

In  the  most  remote  times  in  Britain  then^  we  be* 
lieye   the  Sunday  was  a  social  holiday;    a  day  in 
which  labour  was  suspended  and  the  hours  were  de- 
Toted  to  the  physical^  the  mental^  and  the  moral  im* 
provement  of  the  people.  It  is  probable  that  in  every 
town  of  the  island^  on  some  part  of  the  day,  the 
wizard  left  his  sacred  home  in  the  grove  and  gave 
his  instructions  from  the  cross  or  the  maypole  to  the 
assembled  people;   while  at  other  hours^  the  bard 
united  with  the  multitudes  and  mingled  his  music 
and  his  rhymes  with  their  pastimes  and  their  sports. 
And  when  the  Church  had  established  her  authority 
in  the  island^  nearly  the  same  process  was  still  con« 
tinned.    The  sermon  of  the  monkish  teacher  suc-> 
ceeded  to  the  discourse  of  the  heathen  sage^  while 
the  heathen  song  of  the  minstrel  was  only  exchanged 
for  the  legendary  rhymes  of  the  saint  of  the  Church ; 
and  the  sport  and  the  pastime  still  bore  nearly  the 
same  character  and  the  same  relation  to  the  day  as 
before.    For^  if  the  mediseval  Church  did  not  make 
men  Christians  by  persuasion^  she  never  attempted  to 
make  them  hypocrites  by  assuming  the  garb  of  sanc- 
tity when  they  knew  nothing  of  its  renewing  in<* 
fluence. 

Those  whose  inclination  led  them  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  sports  and  pastimes^  engaged  in  them  to 
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their  hearts'  content;  and  those  who  were  inclined 
to  a  more  severe  culture,  forsook  the  pursuits  of  a 
secular  life  for  the  retirement  of  the  cloister  or  the 
cell.  But  when  the  monastic  life  became  a  scene  of 
riot  and  abuse,  the  men  of  the  world,  under  the  name 
of  religion,  uniting  with  the  really  pious  in  the  age 
of  needed  reformation,  destroyed  that  which  they 
pretended  to  reform,  and  entirely  took  away  from 
the  people  a  form  of  culture  which  the  true  reformer 
would  have  rejoiced  to  retain  under  a  better  mode  of 
exercise :  and  the  fatal  consequence  soon  manifested 
itself  in  a  general  declension  of  moral  rectitude  and 
a  general  inclination  to  depravity  of  life.  The 
country  had  a  better  faith,  but  worse  works.  Th6 
change  soon  produced  an  unfriendly  distinction  of 
class,  and  that  distinction  created  on  the  one  side  a 
cold  and  heartless  faith^  and  on  the  other  a  feeling 
of  emulation,  strife,  envy,  and  distrust ;  which  finally 
resulted  in  an  icy  churlish  discontent  and  indif- 
ference. On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  working 
of  subtle  cunning  and  insatiable  avarice,  unblessing 
and  unblessed ;  and  on  the  other,  a  sinking  into  a 
sulky  sullen  sottish  carelessness  about  everything 
but  the  satisfaction  of  the  appetites  of  the  animal 
nature. 

To  cure  these  social  diseases  it  was  the  misfortune 
of  good,  but  mistaken  men,  to  pass  over  the  hallow- 
ing principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  and  to  intra* 
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dnce  a  new  and  more  spiritual  development  of  the 
Churdi  principle^  wluch  has  its  foundation  in  three 
theoretical  propositions — God's  day,  God^s  house, 
and  God^s  ministers;  and  while  faith  was  substituted 
for  the  whole  life  of  the  Gospel,  these  are  assumed 
to  be  the  only  means  through  which  that  faith  can 
Tie  received,  and  tlie  only  medium  through  which  it 
can  find  its  proper  exercise.  These  three  principles 
ate  thfc  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  Catholic 
Qiurch  was  reared,  and  on  which  she  attempts  to 
establish  all  her  claims  upon  the  attention  of  man- 
kind under  eVery  form  of  her  development,  and 
through  every  stage  of  her  progress.  The  Church 
arose  in  the  third  century  of  the  Gospel,  with  the 
assumption  of  visible  means  of  grace,  of  a  form  of 
outward  worship,  of  the  Divine  appointment  of  an 
order  of  men,  inwardly  and  especially  called  by  God 
to  perform  the  rit6s  of  this  worship,  and  of  particu- 
lar times  when  this  worship  should  be  performed. 
And  then  she  further  determined  that  there  are 
e^6cial  places  of  worship  in  which  the  Divine  Being 
has  Condescended  more  especially  to  meet  the  wor- 
shipper. 

These  are  the  original  and  unvarying  principles  on 
which  the  whole  idea  of  the  Church  is  founded. 
They  are  the  foundation  of  the  religious  system  of 
every  organism  of  men  which  has  ever  laid  claim  to 
the  name  of  a  Christian  church.  Catholic  and 
Heretic,  Papist    and    Protestant,  Churchman  and 
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Dissenter^  if  the  body  claims  the  name  of  a  Church, 
these  principles  are  the  base  of  its  organic  life ;  and 
it  is  in  the  working  out  of  these  principles  that  the 
whole  and  entire  sabbatic  economy  of  the  .present 
religious  system  of  Britain  is  founded^  and  on  this 
it  rests  all  its  claim  to  our  attention  and  regard. 

If  these  principles  form  a  part  of  the  revelation  of 
the  Gospel,  then  that  economy  in  its  perfect  state  is 
the  highest  expression  of  the  Wisdom  of  Eternity  as 
revealed  to  man  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Son 
of  God;  but  if  these  principles  are  merely  the 
expression  of  the  misguided  zeal  of  good  men,  who 
have  mingled  the  waters  of  human  folly  with  the 
pure  stream  of  the  fountain  of  life,  then  that  sab-* 
batic  economy  is  a  well-intentioned  but  cunningly 
devised  fable;  which,  while  it  may  demand  our 
respectful  attention  from  the  character  of  the  good 
men  who  have  deluded  themselves  with  the  idea  of 
its  divinity,  can  never  be  contemplated  by  the  frigid 
of  humanity  as  a  useful  instrument  in  the  spiritual 
regeneration  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  or  the  new 
creation  of  the  moral  world  in  which  truth  alone  can 
prevail. 

It  is  our  object  now  to  inquire  how  far  these 
principles  are  contained  in  the  teaching  and  the 
example  of  Christ,  and  in  how  much  they  form  a 
part  of  the  revelation  of  the  GospeL 

Bachel. — ^Are  we  to  understand  that  the  thieet 
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principles  enunciated  in  this  paper  are  merely  the 
foundatioii  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  or  are  they 
fundamental  principles  of  all  Bitualism. 

Mb.  Chabity. — These  principles  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  Bitualism  from  its  first  beginning  in 
Babylon  down  to  its  last  development  in  the  world. 

Doctor. — ^They  appear  to  me  to  be  the  essential 
elements  of  Bitualism^  those  things  without  which 
Bitualism  itself  could  have  no  being. 

Mb.  Chabity. — Just  as  the  trunk  of  a  tree  rises 
out  of  its  roots^  so  the  one  universal  body  of 
Bitualism  arose  into  being  out  of  these  three  prin-^ 
ciples. 

Grace. — As  there  are  a  great  many  forms  of 
Ititualism,  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  connect 
iBach  of  them  with  this  great  trunk. 

DocTOB. — It  is  possible  that  one  main  trunk  of  a 
tree  may  spring  out  of  the  ground  for  a  very  short 
distance^  and  then  send  out  a  number  of  diverging 
trunks,  each  of  them  deriving  its  life  from  the  one 
original  body. 

Mb.  Chabity. — And  so  it  has  been  with  the 
ritualism  of  the  Church.  Every  national  system  of 
religion  has  a  house  for  its  God^  a  form  of  service  to 
be  performed  in  that  house^  and  persons  set  apart  to 
perform  that  service. 

Mas.  Bell.— Then  the  Catholic  Church  did  not 
invent  these  principles. 
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Mr.  CuAxat.^^Bj  no  means.  The  -woA,  of  tlie 
Catholic  Church  was  to  adapt  the  profession  oi  the 
Gospel  to  the  working  of  these  principles. 

Rachel. — And  this  was  not  accomplished  all  at 
once^  but  in  a  general  waj^  by  a  slow  and  almost 
imperoeptible  process. 

Mrs.  Bill. — Do  yon  indnde  the  Protestant  sects 
among  the  offspring  of  this  Babylonian  iqpostacy 
from  the  primitive  mode  of  worship. 

Me,  Charity.— Every  sect,  or  body  of  men,  whose 
system  includes  these  three  principles  —  a  God's 
house,  a  God's  day,  and  God's  ministers,  is  a  natural 
offspring  of  the  great  Babylonian  institution  of 
Bitualism,  and  a  scion  of  the  national  system  of 
religion. 

B.ACHEL. — Is  it  possible  that  the  world  ever  will 
be  delivered  from  this  system? 

Doctor. — At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  caitury, 
we  might  have  had  reason  to  doubt  on  this  subject. 
But  when  we  see  millions  of  people  around  us  who 
are  not  unfriendly  to  true  religion,  while  they  are 
most  devoted  enemies  to  all  Ritualism,  we  see  how  it 
is  possible  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world  to 
restore  sodety  to  its  original  condition,  and  to 
elevate  them  far  above  that  condition  by  the  teach'- 
ing  of  the  Gospel. 

Mr.  Charity.— In  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  we  have 
the  spiritual  instrument  by  which  society  maybe 
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M&e#ed ;  and  I  faaye  the  most  milimited  confidenee 
in  the  final  triumph  of  its  Ditine  principles. 

Mbs.  Bell.-— With  a  kind  of  natimd  impatience, 
I  hsk^e  often  inqnitedwhjthe  Gospel  has  not  already 
made  this  triumph  in  the  world  ? 

Mb.  Chabity. — The  Gospel  is  a  benefit  ofiered  to 
the  wcwld  by  the  Divine  Father,  and  every  man  who 
receires  it  is  blessed  in  that  reception.  But  we  have 
no  reason  to  infer  that  any  other  means  will  be  used 
to  make  it  universal  than  the  gradual  increase  of  its 
professors,  and  the  gradual  decay  of  that  which  has 
hitherto  impeded  its  progress. 

Gbacb.— What  is  that  which  has  hitherto  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world? 

Mb.  Chabitt. — ^The  system  of  Ritualism  which 
has  prevailed  in  the  Roman  Empire  from  its  first 
promulgation  at  Jerusalem  to  the  present  day,  is  the 
great  earthly  enemy  of  the  Gospel. 

Rachel. — There  has  been  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  these  systems.  How  does 
that  affect  the  subject  ? 

DocTOB.— The  first  form  of  Ritualism  apposed  to 
the  Gospel  was  Judaism,  the  perversion  of  the 
Mosaic  economy  which  received  the  stamp  of  Divine 
disapprobation  in  the  destaruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
second  was  the  polytheism  of  the  classic  nations, 
which  received  its  doom  in  the  fall  of  the  Pagan 
Roman  Empire.    The  next  is  the  Catholic  Church 
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in  all  the  varietiea  of  form  in  which  it  exists  in  the 
countries  of  the  old  Boman  Empire^  and  this  maj 
now  be  considered  as  standing  on  the  brink  of  its 
destiny.  The  invisible  hand  has  already  written  oa 
its  forehead,  ^'  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances^  and 
art  foond  wanting.^' 

Me.  Cha&itt.— As  the  Catholic  Church  dies  out 
of  the  culture  of  the  world  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Christianity  will  prevail. 

Mrs.  Bell. — ^You  have  no  fear,  then,  of  a  uni- 
versal spread  of  irreUgion  with  the  decay  of  pubUe 
worship. 

Me.  Chaeity.— None,  whatever.  I  believe  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  were  never 
more  religiously  disposed  than  they  are  at  the  pre« 
sent  time. 

B.ACHBL. — ^This  view  is  by  no  means  in  accordance 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  Mends  of  our  popular 
religious  systems. 

DocTOE. — This  arises  from  the  inability  of  these 
persons  to  convince  the  mass  of  the  people  that  the 
general  course  of  their  life  and  actions  is  in  harmony 
with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament. 

Bachel. — The  working  classes  of  this  country 
are  an  exceedingly  shrewd  people,  with  a  keen  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  and  if  you  preach  one  thing  to 
them  and  act  another,  you  are  not  likely  to  receive 
much  of  their  favour. 
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Mb.  Chabitt. — ^The  question  of  the  condition  of 
large  classes  of  men  without  the  influence  of  a 
system  of  public  worship  is  now  a  matter  of  fact  and 
not  of  speculation, 

PocTOB.— The  greater  number  of  those  who  do 
not  attend  upon  the  performance  of  public  wor- 
ship^ are  so  little  distinguished  by  any  particular 
characteristics  of  irreligion^  that  they  have  not  made 
themselves  the  objects  of  any  especial  mark  or  atten- 
tion by  the  religious  world. 

Mbs.  Bell. — I  am  often  sorry  to  find  that  the 
man  who  regularly  attends  a  place  of  worship  does 
not  bear  so  good  a  character  as  his  neighbour  who  is 
seldom  or  ever  found  in  such  a  place. 

Mb.  Chabity.— My  own  observation  and  expe- 
rience have  not  by  any  means  convinced  me  that 
religion  itself  will  suffer  much  from  the  decay  of 
public  worship.  And  if  a  system  of  pubHc  worship 
were  as  necessary  as  some  men  think  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  human  nature,  my  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Divine  Ruler  of  the 
world  is  so  great,  that  I  beUeve  He  would  have 
made  some  discovery  of  its  importance  during  the 
past  six  thousand  years  of  man's  existence  on  the. 
earth. 
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II. 
PUBLIC   WORSHIP. 

Wb  are  now  to  direct  our  attention  to  tlie  considera- 
tion of  public  worship,  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  that  worship  is  a  thing  of  Divine  appointment 
in  any  revelation  of  the  wiU  of  God  to  man.  We 
ask  the  question.  Has  theDivine  Father  ever  appointed 
a  form  or  system  of  public  worship  to  be  observed  by 
any  people  at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstances 
in  any  age  of  the  world  ? 

What  we  mean  by  worship  is — Prayer  and  praise 
offered  to  a  superior  Being — a  Being  who  is  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  doing  us  good  or  of  delivering  us 
from  evil.  Prayer  is  the  feeling  of  a  wish  or  of  a 
desire  that  He  will  supply  our  wants  and  deliver  us 
from  evil.  Praise  is  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  to  Him  for  the  satisfying  (tf 
our  wishes  and  the  fulfilling  of  our  desiresu 

Public  worship  is  the  offmng  up  of  prayer  and 
praise  in  some  place  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of 
others  assembled  together  for  that  purpose.  And  if 
we  examine  the  sacred  history  of  the  world  from  the 
first  intercourse  of  God  with  man,  down  to  the  last 
revelation  of  his  will  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  of 
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Nazareth^  and  if  we  examine  in  detail  every  recorded 
instance  of  the  especial  intercourse  of  God  with 
man,  and  the  recorded  culture  of  those  who  have  been 
the  subjects  of  this  intercourse,  we  shall  have  then 
done  all  that  it  is  possible  to  do  to  satisfy  the  d^nands 
of  this  question. 

If  we  begin  our  inquiry  with  the  story  of  Creation, 
and  continue  it  from  Adam  to  Noah,  and  from  Noah 
to  Abraham,  we  shall  find  no  revelation  of  any  &am  of 
devotion  nor  of  anything  whatever  xelating  either  to 
the  worship  of  the  Divine  Being  or  to  the  religious 
culture  of  mankind.  And  if  we  pass  on  from  Abra- 
ham to  Moses  and  linger  over  the  circumstantial  tale 
of  Patriarchal  life,  we  find  no  word  or  act  or  incident 
in  the  conduct  of  these  men  from  which  we  can  infer 
that  such  a  revelation  had  ever  beai  made  toman. 
Yet  these  Patriarchal  sages  stand  before  us  as  the 
unrivalled  examples  of  the  most  exalted  jaeiy,  and 
the  most  subUme  feelings  of  spiritual  devotion  which 
had  ever  been  exhibited  to  the  world. 

To  Moses  the  Divine  Creator  was  pleased  to  make 
a  peculiar  manifestation  of  His  presence  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Arabia,  to  appoint  a  system  of  sacrifices 
and  of  ofierings,  of  festal  sabbaths,  and  of  oracular 
responses  to  be  a  sacred  eeomomy  in  the  Israelitish 
nation.  These  were  ^^^ignod  to  supersede  the  feasts 
aad  the  oracles  of  the  nations  around,  and  to  be  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  family  of  Israel  and  the 
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Ood  of  Abraham,  who  had  chosen  the  seed  of  tl^ 
pttbiarch  to  be  a  peculiar  people  for  the  accompliflb-> 
ment  of  an  especial  object  in  connection  with  the 
blessing  of  the  human  race.    But  in  the  revelation 
of  Sinai  there  is  no  ordination  of  public  worship  nor 
any  constitution  of  a  defined  form  of  public  devotion- 
The  Mosaic  revelation  was  simply  the  ordination  of 
the  economy  of  a  sacrificial  system  and  a  temple 
service.    But  that  economy  was  in  no  degree  nor  in 
any  respect  intended  to  be  a  revealed  system  of  public 
devotion,  nor  any  part  of  such  a  system.     It  is  a 
thing  in  its  own  nature  and  object  entirely  distinct 
firom  the  exercise  of  worship  and  the  practice  of 
devotion.    It  was  indeed  an  occasional  divine  service 
but  totally  distinct  firom  that  continuous   feeling 
which  teaches  us  to  express  the  wants  of  our  nature 
and  our  life  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  declare  our 
gratitude  for  the  bounties  of  His  goodness,  through 
the  medium  of  spiritual  prayer  and  praise^  which  is 
the  only  devotion  that  can  elevate  man  in  the  Divine 
life,  and  bring  glory  and  honour  to  the  Father  of 
Being.  . 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Advent  of 
the  Gospel^  and  inquire  in  what  way  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  mind,  which  was  made  to  the  whole 
human  race  in  the  life  of  the  Son  of  Gpd,  affects 
the  object  of  our  consideration.  And  here  it  is 
necessary  in  the  first  place  to  ascertain  the  exact 
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oharacter  of  this  revelation.  Was  the  revelation  of 
the  G6spel  designed  to  propound  the  laws  of  an 
iitetitution^  or  to  make  known  and  to  giye  a  Divine 
sanction  to  a  system  of  principles  ?  Is  it  the  object 
of  the  Gospel  to  establish  in  the  world  a  Divine 
institution^  or  to  disseminate  through  society  a  body 
oi  Divine  principles  ? 

If  the  Gospel  is  a  Divine  institution,  and  if  the 
object  of  the  Advent  of  the  Christ  was  to  promulgate 
the  laws  of  that  institution,  then  the  Four  Gospels 
ought  to  contain  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the 
one  and  the  entire  system  of  the  other.  But  these 
Four  Gospels  are  wholly  and  entirely  devoid  of  any 
reference  whatever  to  such  an  object  in  the  mission 
of  the  Son  of  God.  In  fulfilling  the  object  of  that 
mission,  they  continually  represent  him  under  the 
character  of  a  Teacher,  and  this  He  several  times 
Himself  declares  to  be  the  great  purpose  of  His 
three  years  sojourn  amongst  men,  and  when  He 
chooses  his  Apostles  He  appoints  them  to  accom- 
plish precisely  the  same  object.  Not  to  foimd  an 
institution,  but  to  teach.  Before  the  risen  Lord 
ascended  into  heaven.  He  appointed  twelve  apostles 
the  disciples  of  His  doctrine  and  the  witnesses  of  His 
workSj  to  go  out  into  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  into 
which  the  sons  of  Israel  were  dispersed,  and  to  teach 
these  dispersed  Hebrews  certain  principles  of  faith 
and  action,  and  on  their  belief  of  these  principles 
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we  read  the  four  Gospels  with  ever  so  much  attention^ 
and  with  ever  so  much  of  the  feehng  of  patient 
inquiry,  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  coming 
to  the  most  positive  conclusion  that  the  whole  Gospel 
story  contains  no  reference  whatever  to  the  perform- 
ance of  any  form  or  kind  of  public  worship,  and  that 
not  only  because  such  worship  forms  no  part  of  the 
religious  culture  of  the  Christian  life,  but  because  bo 
such  worship  as  this  had  ever  existed  in  iMcadL 

Such  a  person  as  a  minister  of  worship  never  had 
either  a  name  or  a  place  in  the  Divine  economy  ci 
Israel.  The  priest  was  a  minister  of  sacrificial  ser- 
vice, and  the  scribe  was  a  minister  of  instruction,  but 
a  minister  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  in  that  sense 
in  which  we  understand  the  term  worship — as  the 
offering  up  of  the  prayer  and  praise  of  a  congregation 
of  individuals  at  weekly  intervals,  was  never  known 
in  Israel  from  the  foundation  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

But  the  Gospel  story  not  only  contains  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  exercise  of  a  form  of  public  worship, 
but  it  gives  no  sanction  to  public  prayer  of  any  sort, 
and  indeed  the  only  reference  which  is  made  to  pub- 
lic prayer  in  the  whole  ministerial  life  oi  the  Son  of 
God,  is  a  direct  condemnation  of  the  public  prayers 
of  the  Pharisees — the  great  churchmen  of  Israel, 
which  were  offered  up  by  individual  members  of  that 
sect,  in  the  synagogue,  in  the  market  places,  and  in 
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the  comers  of  the  streets.    And  though  the  Great 
Teacher  deUvered  many  recorded  discourses  in  the 
streets^  the  fields^  the  mountains^  and  the  synagogues 
of  Israel^  and  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem^  there  is  no 
record  of  His  haying  ever  offered  up  one  public  prayer 
in  any  of  these  places  before  or  after^  or  in  connection 
with  these  discourses.      And,  moreover^  there  is  no 
record  of  such  a  fact,  nor  any  means  of  ascertaining 
that  He  ever  offered  up  a  single  prayer,  both  in  the 
hearing  and  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  or  of  any 
other  person  whatsoever.     The  whole  sum  of  the^ 
teaching  of  Christ,  with  respect  to  the  place  of  wor- 
<ship,  is  that  it  should  be  private.     His  only  general 
injunction  on  the  subject  is — ^when  thou  prayest,  enter 
into  thy  closet,  and  shut  to  thy  door.     And  we  find 
the  Divine  Prophet  himself  ever  acting  in  the  most 
perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  of  his  own 
teaching.     He  never  attended  upon  any  public  wor- 
ship, because  there  was  none  to  attend.    Though  as 
a  Jew,  and  as  being  designed  by  one  of  the  great  pur- 
poses of  his  mission  to  fulfil  aU  the  requirements  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  He  attended  on  the  temple  service 
of  the  Hebrew  economy.     While  at  the  same  time 
He  declared  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  the  total  and 
entire  cessation  of  that  and  all  other  temple  service, 
and  the  fiill  and  entire  restoration  of  the  whole  ser- 
vice of  God  to  its  Patriarchal  reality,  and  to  its  origi« 
nal  spiritual  character  as  the  result  of  his  mission. 
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We  have  repeated  tiotiees  of  the  emplojnneiLt  of 
time  as  seasons  of  prajer  by  the  Divine  Proidiet 
during  the  period  of  his  ministry;  but  there  is  no 
<known  occasion,  there  is  no  one  single  instance  in 
'whidi  this  prayer  was  6ver  offered  up  in  a  paUic 
manner,  or  in  the  presence  and  the  hearing  of  other 
^persons.     Neither  is  there  any  recorded  instance  in 
-which  the  Great  Teacher  was  ever  pres^it  at  the  of- 
fering up  of  prayer  hy  others^  unless  that  prayer  was 
t>£fered  to  himself.     When  He  would  set  apart  any 
portion  of  time  as  a  season  of  prayer,  He  neitlusr  went 
into  the  house  of  a  Mend  nor  yet  into  the  fields,  to 
gather  round  him  the  company  of  his  disciples,  to 
-piriay  with  them  and  in  their  hearing,  or  to  direct  them 
to  pray  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  each  other. 
Sut  when  He  would  spend  a  season  in  prayer.  He 
left  his  deavei^  friends  and  most  beloved  disciples 
behind,  and  separating  himself  firom  the  dwellings  of 
men.  He  retired  into  the  solitude  of  the  distant  hill 
or  the  secluded  grove,  and  there  under  the  open  sky, 
and  apart  from  society,  where  no  eye  but  that  of  his 
Father  was  upon  him,  and  no  ear  but  that  of  his 
Father  was  open  to  the  sounds  of  his  voice.  He  poured 
out  the  breathings  of  hia.pure  and  perfect  soutin  the 
most  intimate  intercourse  with  Him  who  is  ev^  in« 
visible,  but  never  far  from  the  humblest  of  his  crea- 
tures who  call  upon  his  name. 

The  Divine  Teacher  attended  the  social  feasts  of, 
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Mb  friencbi  H^  dined  with  Pharisees  and  Publicans, 
wlio  listened  to  Ms  instructions;  He^sat  down  to  a 
domestic  supper  with  some  of  his  disciples ;  hut  in 
neither  d  these  cases  are  we  told  of  any  audible 
graces  being  said  either  bv  Himself  or  in  his  presence; 
or  G^  anjr  audible  prayers  being  offered  up  dther  by 
Himself  &e  by  His  disciples  on  any  one  of  those  occa- 
stens^  iioi  which  He  became  our  example  in  the  varied 
intercourse  isi  dcmiestic  Ufe. 

'  If  from  the  example  and  the  teaclnng  of  the  MafM- 
ter  we  proceed  to  the  disciples  who  had  been  trained 
under  His  personal  care>  we  find  the  selfsame  principle 
earned  out  in  all  their  recorded  proceedings.  We  are 
told  indeed  that  they  went  up  to  the  temple  at  the 
hour  of  prayer  accordmg  to  the  Jewish  usage;  but 
we  are  not  told  that  this  was  either  to  hear  the  prayers 
of  others,  or  that  they  themselves  might  aSeir  up 
prayer  in  the  audience  of  the  multitude.  Indeed, 
audible  pray^  must  iu  its  own  nature  be  altogether 
nnsuited  to  the  place  and  the  occadon. 

If  we  follow  out  the  story  of  ike  ministerial  life  of 
the  Apostle  of  Jesus^  we  shall  meet  with  no  instance 
in  which  either  the  Hebrew  or  the  Gtentile  Apostles 
offigred  up  public  prayer  before  the  commencement  of 
their  discourses^  no  instence  in  which  they  assembled 
the  discij^s  for  public  prayer,  and  no  occasion  6n 
which  the  Apostles  themselves  offered  up  public 
prayer  with  thm  disciples.  The  first  diacifdes  of 
'Jesus  spent  much  of  their  time  in  private  and  secret 
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prayer.  They  often  assembled  at  each  other's  houses 
to  break  breads  or  to  eat  their  social  meal  tc^ether^ 
and  in  so  doing  they  commemorated  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  their  Master.  In  these  meetings  they 
conyersed  together— beseeching,  exhorting,  reproTiQgi 
and  comforting  one  another.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  there  was  any  offering  up  of  either  public  or  au- 
dible prayers,  or  any  psalms  or  hymns  especially  set 
apart  for  public  praise  in  these  assemblies.  The  Gos- 
pel story  and  the  Apostolic  history  lure  entirely  des- 
titute of  any  intimation  whatever  of  the  existence  of 
anything  like  a  system  of  public  worship  in  the  Apos- 
tdicage.  And  therefore  we  are  compelled  to  conclude 
that  it  f6rmed  no  part  of  their  religious  life. 

We  cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  the  Eternal  Father 
either  placing  or  continuing  any  number  of  hs 
children  in  a  state  of  probation,  without  giving  them 
some  means  of  knowing  all  the  positive  laws  by  which 
the  character  of  that  probation  is  to  be  determined. 
K  then  the  present  or  the  future  destiny  of  any  one 
of  the  xjhildren  of  the  Divine  Father  depends  upon 
their  attendance  upon  a  form  of  public  worship^  the 
existence  of  that  form  of  worship  must  not  only  be  a 
fact,  which  is  capable  of  being  inferred  from  some- 
•thing  else,  but  its  observance  must  be  the  result  of 
obedience  to  a  positive  law  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Eternal  Father  himself,  of  whose  existence  every  child 
of  man  must  be  aware^  whose  present  or  future  inter- 
^ests  are  at  all  affected  by  its  enactments.  Sut  we  have 
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Bhewn  not  only  that  such  a  law  as  this  has  no  exist- 
ence in  the  only  known  and  written  revelation  of  the 
will  of  God  to  man;  but  moreover,  tliat  neither  the 
existence  of  such  a  law,  nor  the  practice  of  the  duty 
resulting  from  its  enactment,  can  by  any  possibility 
be  inferred  from  any  part  of  the  sacred  writings,  or 
from  either  the  precepts  or  the  practice  of  any  prophet 
OT  teacher,  who  has  ever  laid  any  acknowledged  claim 
to  the  Divine  Bight  of  being  the  medium  of  convey- 
ing the  wiQ  of  God  to  man. 

We  conclude  then  that  public  worship  is  altogether 
a  human  institution,  the  invention  of  man  without 
any  Divine  foundation,  or  any  Divine  sanction.  That 
it  forms  no  essential  part  of  either  the  law  of  righte- 
ousness or  the  practice  of  piety,  and  that  it  has  never 
been  set  forth  either  by  precept  or  practice,  as  a 
medium  through  which  man  may  glorify  the  Father 
of  being,  receive  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  or  cultivate 
this  Divine  principle  in  his  renewed  nature. 

The  calling  of  men  together  for  the  performance  of 
pubUc  worship,  had  its  origin  in  the  ignorance  and 
degeneracy  of  the  mass  of  society.  It  is  most  proba- 
ole,  as  we  have  before  shewn,  that  it  began  at  Baby- 
lon, in  the  patriarchal  ages,  from  whence  it  spread 
over  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Greece 
and  Bome  it  was  principally  used  as  an  instrument  of 
political  authority,  but  was  very  little  regarded  by 
some  of  the  philosophers  and  men  of  learning, 
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In  the  second  century  of  the  Gt)spel,  its  observance 
began  to  be  transferred  from  the  culture  of  the 
Heathen  to  that  of  the  Christian  life.  The  social  and 
conversational  meetings  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
began  in  that  age  to  assume  the  character  of  meet- 
ings for  public  prayer,  the  chanting  of  psalms,  and 
the  singing  of  hymns.  And  the  time  which  ought  to 
have  been  spent  in  the  teaching  of  the  people,  now 
began  to  be  employed  in  the  saying  of  public  prayers 
and  the  reciting  of  hymns.  And  when  we  look  at 
this  public  worship,  as  supplanting  the  original  mode 
of  disseminating  the  Gospel,  and  captivating  the  mass 
of  mankind  with  its  visible  rites  and  sensible  ceremo- 
nial,  while  the  worshipper  forgets  in  performing  these 
butward  duties,  all  due  regard  to  the  healthy  con- 
dition and  the  progress  of  the  inner  life,  it  becomes 
in  our  view  a  positive  evil  to  society. 

In  the  absence  ol  the  Divine  culture  of  spiritual 
instruction  and  inward  piety,  pubUc  worship  is  not 
without  its  use  as  a  medium  of  mental  elevation  and 
social  improvement.  Whatever  brings  men  toge- 
ther, whatever  links  them  into  one  bond  in  the 
chain  of  society,  and  whatever  produces  a  firmer 
imion  in  the  diverse  elem^it  of  natural  life  with  a 
moral  motive,  must  necessarily  exert  some  beneficial 
influence  on  the  mass  of  mankind.  When  all  the 
different  classes  of  sodety  come  together  on  common 
ground,  and  meet  each  other  for  the  attainment  of 
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one  object,  and  that  object  within  the  reach  of  eyery 
one  alike^  without  any  respect  to  either  persons  or 
position^  or  to  the  diversities  of  character,  it  promotes 
in  the  whole  mind  of  the  people  common  sentiments, 
unity  of  interests,  and  mutoal  feeling  for  each  other ; 
and  so  long  as  public  worship  maintains  this  cha- 
racter, so  long  it  will  be  a  popular  institution,  an 
instrument  of  moral  taradning,  and  of  social  elevation, 
and  it  will  be  well  attended  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  because  man  is  naturally  fond  of  society. 
The  rich  consider  pubUc  worship  as  a  useful  element 
in  promoting  what  they  believe  to  be  the  due  balance 
of  the  scale  of  social  life,  and  the  poor  are  always 
gratified  with  whatever  provides  them  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  their  richer  neighbours  on  the  common 
ground  of  equal  prospects,  equal  rights,  and  the 
same  object  of  attainment.  The  Church  once 
gathered  men  together  under  the  influence  of  the 
feeling  that  on  her  consecrated  ground  there  was 
neither  higbnor  low,  rich  nor  poor,  learned  nor  un- 
learned ;  every  one  being  received  under  the  hallow- 
ing shade  of  her  Divine  mantle,  not  according  to 
what  he  was  in  the  world,  but  simply  as  a  man  in 
the  presence  <^  the  great  Gk)d,  who  looks  at  men  as 
men,  and  not  as  citizens  of  the  world  arrayed  iii  all 
the  varied  hues  of  sodat  grades  and  class  distinc- 
tions; and  then  the  Church  was  attended  by  all 
classes,  and  public  worship  was  the  most  popular  in* 
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stitution  of  the  land.  But  during  the  last  four  hun- 
dred years  these  characteristics  haye  been  giradually 
dying  out  of  the  institution  of  public  worship^  and 
the  Church  is  now  no  longer  that  sacred  ground 
where  all  social  distinctions  cease^  and  every  man 
meets  his  neighbour  on  the  perfect  equality  of  b^ng 
a  man  like  himself.  The  place  of  public  worship,  on 
the  contrary^  is  now  the  ground  where  all  these  dis- 
tinctions are  set  forth  with  a  Divine  sanction,  and 
sanctified  by  every  act  of  the  ofiGiciating  minister  of 
its  perverted  rites.  To  make  way  for  the  curtained 
pew  and  the  cushioned  seat,  the  poor  man  was  first 
drivel  into  the  dirty  comer  of  the  common  patri- 
mony, where  he  remained  until  his  feelings  were  har- 
rowed by  the  pride,  the  haughtiness,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  his  brother  who  had  chosen  the  upper  seat, 
and  then  forsook  it  altogether,  because  that  which 
was  once  a  relative  good  had  now  become  a  positive 
evil. 

In  the  absolute  relation  of  public  worship  to  the 
progress  of  Society,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  reli- 
gious life,  and  to  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel,  there 
has  ever  been  a  large  measure  of  evil  in  the  practice 
of  public  devotion,  and  it  becomes  us  now  to  retrace 
our  steps  and  return  to  that  higher  and  holier  wor- 
ship, and  that  spiritual  piety  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
teaching,  the  life,  and  the  character  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  which  formed  a  part  of  the  patriarchal  col- 
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ture  before  any  form  of  public  worship  was  intro^ 
duced  into  society ;  at  this  period  the  sacred  history 
sets  before  us  the  religious  character  of  some  of  the 
highest  and  the  noblest  of  human  beings  that  have 
ever  existed  in  our  world.  Their  worship  of  the 
Divine  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  was  en- 
tirely private,  individual,  and  spiritual ;  and  such  is 
the  only  character  of  the  religious  life  which  has  the 
sanction,  of  the  virisdom  of  Grod  in  the  revelation  of 
the  Gospel :  "  And  when  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not 
be  as  the  hypocrites  are,  for  they  love  to  pray  stand- 
ing in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  comers  of  the 
street,  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men  :  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  they  have  their  reward.  But  thou,  when 
thou  p^yest,  enter  into  thy  closet ;  and  when  thou 
hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in 
secret,  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret,  shall 
reward  thee  openly/^ 

This  is  the  only  form  of  worship  which  is  either 
taught  or  sanctioned  by  the  life  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  Qod.  But  we  have  no 
wish  to  be  the  judges  of  any  other  form  of  devotion 
which  the  piety  of  our  brethren  may  feel  to  be  either 
useM  to  man  or  likely  to  exercise  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  society  :  though  we  do  feel  that  it  ought 
to  be  the  object  of  all  public  worship  to  assist  the 
weak  and  the  ignorant  in  rising  up  to  the  spiritual 
piety  of  the  Gospel,  and  also  to  enable  those  who 
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now  hang  on  the  visible  medium  of  public  devoticm 
to  rise  superior  to  these  outward  and  human  means^ 
'  to  that  higher  and  more  Diyine  j^ety  which  consists 
in  the  persoatal,  individual,  and  continuous  inter- 
course of  man  with  the  ever  present  but  ever  unseen 
Divinity. 

Every  time  we  pray — "Thy  kingdom  come,"  we 
pray  for  the  advent  of  that  day  when  there  will  be 
no  public  worship,  when  every  man  in  every  land 
shall  "  worship  the  Father  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
truth,  because  the  Fath^  seeketh  such  to  worship 
him/'  And  whatsoever  He  seeketh  amongst  men. 
He  AiaR  most  assuredly  find  in  his  own  time.  Let 
us  then  be  willing  to  admowle^e  the  worth  o£  every 
indication  of  the  ocHning  of  tihiis  happy  day,  and  be 
ever  ready  so  to  accommodate  all  our  institutions 
to  the  changing  features  of  human  society  as  to  sym- 
pathize with  every  stage  of  its  progress,  lest  hiqply 
we  idiould  be  found  fighting  against  Ood,  or  con- 
temning the  working  of  his  Providence  in  promoting 
the  happiness  of  his  children  and  the  final  deliverance 
of  human  society  from  tiie  powers  of  evil. 

TSae  Oospel  is  as  everlasting  as  the  probation  oi 
man,  aztd  as  unchangeable  as  eternity  itsdf ;  but  the 
systems  of  men,  however  w»dl  devi^d  or  however 
venecaUe  they  may  be  from  the  stability  of  their 
character  and  the  greatness  of  their  age,  must  necesf 
sarily  grow  feeble  in  the  lapse  of  i^es  and  wear  out 
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with  either  the  changes  of  time  or  the  progress '(^ 
society  in  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  mankind  ; 
because  that  which  is  the  offspring  of  the  feeling  di 
one  particnhir  state  of  society  is  incapable  of  so 
well  expresdoig  the  wants  of  another.  And  that 
which  is  adapted  to  the  peculiar  culture  of  men  of 
one  cydte  of  i^es  will  necemarily  be  wanting  in  its 
suitability  to  represent*  the  feeling  of  human  nature 
under  a  new  form  of  the  development  of  the  facul- 
ties and  the  enei^es  of  the  national  mind;  and 
such  is  the  relation  which  the  institution  of  public 
worship  now  bears  to  the  national  mind  of  the  Bri- 
tish race. 

Public  worship  iii  the  church  arose  as  the  ex- 
pression of  human  wants  for  something  outward  and 
idsible  in  devotion^  under  the  influence  of  a  per** 
verted  form  of  Christian  teaching,  and  a  very  partial 
apprehension  of  the  character  of  eternal  wisdom  as 
it  is  revealed  to  man  in  the  living  precepts  of  Jesus. 
And  so  long  as  the  mii^  of  men  was  bound  by  the 
chains  ot  error  on  the  one  hand,  and  limited  in  its 
expansion  on  the  other  by  the  fetters  of  that  imper- 
fect instruction,  so  long  public  worship  was  both 
useful  to  society  and  met  the  sympathies  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  peo][)le ;  but  that  day  of  bondage  and 
^pendance  is  now  passing  away  from  the  mind  of 
Britain,  and  the  great  mass  oi  her  people  will  never 
more  be  brought  back  to  the  feeling  of  their  former 
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sympathies  with  public  worship.  The  spirit  of 
brotherhood  which  once  bound  man  to  man  in  ihe 
exercise  of  public  devotion  has  long  since  evaporated 
from  the  sacred  rite^  and  the  saying  of  prayers  and 
the  chanting  of  psalms  has  now  become  to  the  ex- 
perimental mind  of  the  Briton  a  lifeless  ceremonial. 
To  him  it  is  an  image  without  the  reality,  and  a  body 
without  the  energy  of  the  living  soul  of  inspiratiim 
breathing  vigour  and  beauty  through  its  pallid  frame. 
Society  has  been  broken  up  into  repulsive  shreds, 
and  every  man  has  been  driven  to  think  for  himself, 
as  well  on  the  culture  of  the  spiritual  as  on  the  order 
of  the  political  life  of  society ;  and  the  nation  which 
has  ever  maintained  its  right  to  self-government 
against  all  the  civil  powers  of  the  earth,  is  now  as- 
serting its  claim  to  the  higher  and  more  noble  right 
of  personal  and  individual  intercourse  alone  with  the 
powers  of  the  invisible  world.  Unfettered  by  sys- 
tems of  human  opinion,  men  have  now  determined 
to  act  entirely  from  their  own  convictions  of  the 
nature  and  the  claims  of  piety,  rectitude  and  truth ; 
and  taking  the  Bible  for  their  guide,  with  no  other 
light  .to  direct  them  but  that  of  the  indwelling 
Divinity,  which  is  ever  working  in  the  mind  of  every 
living  man  who  is  willing  to  receive  its  instructioB; 
they  have  very  naturally  arrived  at  this  most  im- 
portant conclusion,  that  however  usefril,  however  an- 
cient, however  venerable,  and  however  fashionable 
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public  worship  may  be,  neither  its  institution  nor  its 
practice  has  any  place  in  the  Word  of  God. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  human  society.  It  owes  its  original  to  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  the  most  ancient  British  culture, 
and  it  has  be^n  brought  to  its  present  state  of  dere- 
lopment  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  concur- 
rent operations  of  the  inner  life^  arising  out  of  a 
general  expansion  of  the  British  mind  which  has 
been  working  itself  out  in  various  forms  during  the 
last  five  hundred  years.  And  if  the  decisive  moral 
manifestation  of  this  principle  during  the  next  thirty 
years  should  be  at  all  equal  to  its  progress  during  the 
late  era  of  peace,  public  worship  will  have  done  its 
work,  and  its  existence  will  have  passed  away  as  a 
national  institution,  while  its  practice  will  only  re- 
main as  the  peculiarity  of  a  few.  Let  us  then 
endeavour  by  every  possible  means  to  meet  this 
great  social  change  in  such  a  manner  as  becomes  a 
wise  and  a  Christian  people,  manifesting  all  forbear- 
ance and  kindness  of  feeling  both  towards  those  who 
believe  that  our  whole  Christianity  is  dependant  upon 
public  worship,  and  equally  as  much  of  the  same 
spirit  towards  those  who  feel  the  change,  and  sym- 
pathize with  every  step  of  its  progress  as  the  opening 
of  a  new  and  a  better  era  of  religious  profession  and 
Christian  practice. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  great  change 
•as  the  spread  of  some  theory  of  individual  or  private 
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Opinion.  It  demands  our  deepest  condderation  as  9k 
great  national  fact^  decidedly  the  greatest  moral  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  race  since 
the  e^abUshment  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  in 
the  British  islands.  It  owes  its  origin  and  uni- 
versal prevalence  to  no  individuid  effort.  It  is  the 
rei^t  of  the  W(»rking  oi  that  selfsame  principle  of 
natural  energy^  objective  utility^  and  persevering 
effort,  which  has  moulded  our  political  instituticms 
and  has  established  our  unrivalled  empire  <^  useful 
industry.  It  is  a  decidedly  natural  effect  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  British  mind,  and  as  such  it  is  the  budness 
of  all  wise  men  neither  to  oppose  its  prepress  nor  to 
force  its  growth»but  to  mould  its  principles,  and  to  cor* 
rect  its  false  effects  by  the  light  of  that  highest  and 
purest  revelation  of  truth  which  is  made  to  man  in 
the  life  and  the  precepts  of  Him  who  is  essentially 
the  Wisdom  of  God;  and  so  long  as  it  is  the  sole 
object  of  the  Christian  teacher  not  to  establish  forms 
of  devotion  and  modes  of  worship,  but  to  bring  men 
to  Christ,  so  long  he  will  most  undoubtedly  be 
conferring  the  highest  blessings  on  his  race,  while 
he  brings  the  highest  glory  to  his  Master.  And  no 
man  can  ever  better  serve  the  highest  interests  of 
humanity,  and  bring  the  loftiest  honours  to  the 
Divine  Author  of  the  Gospel  than  he  who  mani* 
fests  the  kind,  the  liberal,  the  gentle,  and  the  fop- 
bearing  spirit  of  the  Redeemer  of  man  towards  those 
whose  sentiments  and  activity  are  opposed  to  lus  own. 
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IftACHXL. — These  inquiries  give  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent character  to  the  profession  of  religion  to  that 
in  whidi  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it  pre- 
sented to  our  attention. 

Mr.  Charity. — ^When  the  Bible  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  profession^  and  the  members  of  that  profession 
were  trained  from  infancy  to  a  pre-judged  interpre- 
tation of  its  contents^  we  can  hardly  be  astonished  at 
the  consequences  which  resulted  from  so  great  an  evil. 

Mrs.  Bell. — And  equally  as  little  can  we  be  asto- 
nished at  the  conclusion  to  which  the  working  classes 
of  our  country  have  come  respecting  public  worship, 
when  we  remember  that  they  have  read  and  studied  the 
varied  contents  of  the  Bible  without  any  pre-judged 
system  of  interpretation,  simply  receiving  the  princi-^ 
pies  of  that  Divine  Book  in  a  plain,  common  sense 
way. 

Me.  Charity. — The  idea  of  putting  forth  any 
Divine  claim  for  the  observance  of  public  worship  to 
a  man  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  a  mind  unpre- 
judiced by  a  professional  education,  is  a  thing  in  its 
own  nature  so  palpably  absurd,  that  I  believe  many 
good  men  have  been  frightened  at  the  absurdity 
itself  as  soon  as  they  saw  it ;  and  they  have  unques- 
tionably often  left  the  subject,  confounded  at  the 
startling  truth  of  their  own  discovery,  a  state  in  some 
degree  resembling  that  of  a  man  who  sinks  under  the 
feelings  inspired  by  unexpected  success. 
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Doctor. — It  must  have  been  some  such  feeUng  as 
this  which  inspired  the  mind  of  the  founders  of  the 
different  sects  of  English  Dissenters^  for  if  those  men 
had  been  believers  in  the  Divine  claim  of  public 
worship  they  could  not  have  left  the  Church  and 
commenced  their  different  systems  in  the  manner  in 
which  these  systems  have  sprung  into  life  at  different 
times  during  the  last  three  hundred  years;  and  if 
they  had  not  feared  to  carry  their  views  to  the  lull 
extent  of  their  natural  interpretation,  they  would^ 
like  Greorge  Fox,  have  left  their  systems  clear  of  the 
observance  of  public  worship  altogether. 

Me.  Charitt. — The  whole  matter  was  an  anoma- 
lous compromise^  and  will  not  bear  the  smallest 
amount  of  investigation.  It  is  very  evident  from  the 
manner  in  which  these  men  acted,  that  they  were 
themselves  satisfied  of  the  want  of  any  Divine  foun- 
dation for  public  worship,  but  with  one  exception 
you  have  named,  the  prejudices  of  their  education 
inspired  them  with  some  mysterious  and  undefinable 
fear  of  the  consequences  of  sinking  the  whole  system 
in  their  different  religious  economies,  and  therefore 
they  gave  up  the  larger  part,  and  modified  the 
remainder  to  suit  their  purpose. 

Grace. — I  believe  this  fear  is  in  some  respect^ 
natural  to  our  feelings  in  certain  conditions  of  our 
being,  and  it  may  not  be  without  its  use.  Indeed, 
I  think,  from,  what  you  have  said,  that  you  have  felt 
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fioinething  of  this  nature  yourself  in  relation  to  this 
subject. 

Me.  Chaeity. — I  believe  I  have  told  you  that  I 
would  much  nlher  occupy  the  place  of  him  who 
explams  the  great  moral  change  of  our  age  than  either 
be  a  prompter  or  a  leader  in  the  movement.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  a  worker  myself  in  the  early  stage  of 
such  a  movement^  but  rather  to  watch  the  working 
of  Providence  in  the  character  of  its  progress;  I 
think  it  is  far  better  to  look  on  than  to  act  under 
such  circumstances. 

Bachel. — There  are  certainly  a  few  occasions^  and 
some  circumstances^  in  which  the  highest  wisdom  is 
to  wait,  and  I  think  this  was  one  of  that  number,  but 
the  question  is  determined  now,  and  determined  for 
ever. 

Mes.  Bell. — The  most  important  question  which 
seems  to  present  itself  to  my  mind  in  the  consider- 
ation of  this  subject  is.  What  will  the  people  do  with- 
out the  performance  of  public  worship  ? 

DocTOE. — This  question  will  be  best  answered  in 
the  answer  to  another.  What  do  they  do  without  it 
now?  K  seven  millions  of  people  can  do  without 
public  worship  twenty  millions  may  do  without  it. 
And  if  one  nation  can  do  without  it^  all  nations  may 
do  the  same  when  they  are  prepared  for  the  change. 

Bachel. — ^When  we  are  doubtful  how  we  shall 
manage  without  any  particular  order  of  things  to 
which  we  have  long  been  accustomed,  it  might  not 
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be  out  of  place  to  consider  what  benefit  we  deriTe 
from  their  use,  and  to  what  purpose  they  are  now 
devoted. 

Mr.  Charity. — Public  worship  in  the  present  day 
is  decidedly  a  religious  entertainment,  and  the  church 
and  the  chapel  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  for  the 
better  class  of  the  people. 

Doctor. — ^This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  modem 
system  on  which  it  is  conducted.  Close  pews  and 
expensive  sittings  have  limited  the  attendance  to  a 
certain  class  of  the  population,  and  our  fashionable 
preachers  have  finished  the  work  which  the  other 
evils  began  in  the  management  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Charity.— If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
attend  the  Opera  on  some  Saturday  night,  and 
then  to  go  to  one  of  our  fashionable  churches  or 
chapels  on  the  Sunday  morning,  you  will  find  that 
the  two  places  present  much  the  same  appearance ; 
dress  is  studied  equally  as  much  in  the  one  as  the 
other.  You  will  see  in  each  the  same  finery,  the 
same  display  of  fashion,  the  same  artificial  vanity, 
the  same  folly  of  appearance,  and  the  same  adorning 
of  the  person,  and  the  one  will  be  found  to  be  l^e 
same  butterfly^s  baU  as  the  other. 

Grace. — And  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  so,  except  that  one  professes  to  be  a  pre- 
figuration  of  Heaven,  while  it  condemns  the  other  as 
the  sink  of  all  evil ;  and  the  other  is  satisfied  #ith 
being  what  it  is,  a  fashionable  entertainment. 
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Mrs.  Bell. — You  think  then  that  the  religftmiT^-  7  —-^^ 
instruction  of  the  nation  is  not  much  promoted  by 
the  attendance  of  the  people  at  public  worship  in  the 
present  age,  and  by  the  present  mode  of  conducting 
its  performance. 

Doctor. — It  appears  to  me  that  the  generality  of 
preachers  make  no  attempt  to  instruct  the  people. 
They  seem  to  assume  that  they  are  already  instructed, 
and  that  their  business  is  not  to  teach  the  ignorant, 
but  to  give  some  new  lustration  to  what  is  dready 
known. 

Grace. — It  is  something  to  be  able  to  entertain 
one  half  of  society  on  a  Sunday. 

Mr.  Charity. — Undoubtedly  it  is,  and  while  there 
ore  those  to  be  found  who  wish  to  be  entertained  in 
this  way,  it  is  quite  right  that  the  entertainment 
should  be  continued  for  their  benefit. 

Doctor. — And  right  also  that  I  should  continue 
my  position  as  one  of  those  who  in  some  degree 
minister  to  the  entertainment. 

Mr.  Charity. — ^Yes,  Doctor,  I  believe  that  is  right 
also.  While  public  worship  lasts  it  is  well  that  its 
management  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
will  mingle  instruction  with  its  performance. 

Mrs.  fisLL. — ^Then  you  think  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  substituting  anything  else  for  our  pre- 
sent system  of  publie  worship  to  maintain  the  reli- 
gious life  of  society  ? 
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Mb.  Chakity. — None  whatever,  providing  that 
system  is  left  to  continue  to  die  out  of  the  culture  of 
the  people,  in  the  gradual  way  in  which  it  has  been 
dying  out  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Doctor. — To  substitute  any  thing  else  for  public 
worship  would  only  be  to  continue  the  same  artificial 
culture  under  a  new  form.  This  would  be  something 
like  the  substitution  of  the  Protestant  for  the  Papal 
system  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Rachel. — ^What  our  friend  contemplates  is  the 
entire  cessation  of  all  pubUc  worship  as  an  artificial 
instrument  of  cultivation,  and  the  return,  of  man  to 
that  natural  culture  which  the  patriarchs  practised, 
for  which  the  prophets  contended,  and  which  is  set 
before  the  world  in  its  highest  perfection  in  the  life 
and  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

Grace.— And  like  every  other  good  work,  this,  I 
believe,  must  be  a  gradual  process.  The  best  things 
are  always  the  offspring  of  the  largest  amount  of 
consideration.  Whatever  we  would  do  effectually 
we  must  do  slowly  and  with  deliberation.  This  is 
the  secret  of  our  friend^s  affection  for  the  gradual 
process  and  the  deliberate  movement. 

Mr.  Charity. — It  is  necessary  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  this  movement  should  be  the  work  of  time. 
The  husbandman  often  waiteth  long  and  looketh 
wistfully  for  the  coming  of  summer,  but  his  impatience 
will  not  quicken  the  approach  of  the  sunny  season. 
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Doctor. — It  always  betrays  great  weakness  of 
mind  to  attempt  to  precipitate  the  workings  of  eter- 
nal Providence.  One  of  the  first  principles  of  a  right 
trust  in  the  Divine  power  is  to  wait  the  event  with 
patience. 

Mb.  Charity. — So  long  as  there  is  a  class  of  arti- 
ficial people  in  the  country  with  a  religious  disposi^ 
tion^  they  will  require  an  artificial  systan  of  religious 
profession.  And  so  long  as  there  are  persons  who 
require  such  a  system,  so  long  there  wiU  of  necessity 
be  some  system  of  public  worship  to  meet  their 
wants,  and  to  satisfy  the  condition  of  their  culture. 
.  Grace. — We  are  to  consider,  then,  that  an  arti- 
ficial state  of  society  requires  a  system  of  public 
worship,  and  that  this  system  of  public  worship  when 
it  is  once  established  promotes  the  continuance  of 
this  artificial  condition  of  the  people,  until  some 
opposing  principle  produces  a  new  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  society. 

Mb.  Chabity. — ^This  has  hitherto  been  the  cha- 
racter of  the  system  of  public  worship  in  its  origin, 
progress,  changes,  and  continuance  in  the  world.  It 
is  altogether  an  artificial  economy,  and  only  suited 
to  an  artificial  state  of  society. 

Gbace. — The  British  race  are  not  naturally  an 
artificial  people.  Their  general  culture  is  everything 
to  the  contrary,  as  it  appears  in  their  highest  and 
best  literature. 
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Mb.  Chabitt. — ^By  ho  means ;  and  this  nahiralistic 
spirit  is  the  foundatioii  of  their  opposition  to  pnblie 
worship  as  a  system  of  Goltore* 

Bachjbl. — But  this  has  not  always  been  so ;  how 
do  you  account  for  the  change  ? 

Me,  Chabitt. — ^When  Wjee  a  day  was  thought  to 
be  a  sufficient  attendance  on  the  service  of  the 
diurch,  the  majority  of  the  people  were  feond  in 
attendance  upon  its  performance.  But  whm  they 
were  exhorted  with  threats  of  punishment  to  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  Sunday  in  the  same  way,  it  became 
a  heavy  burden,  and  the  peoj^e  very  naturally  b^an 
to  inquire,  why  this  should  be?  and  this  finally  re- 
sulted in  a  further  inquiry  into  the  reason  why  they 
should  attend  the  church  at  all. 

Mas.  BbUi.— If  this  is  the  feeling  of  the  peqple, 
the  friends  of  a  system  of  public  worship  will  do  but 
very  little  good  to  the  interests  of  their  cause  by 
pressing  the  subject  of  attendance  on  its  observance. 

DocTOB.-^None  whatever;  every  effort  of  that 
kind  only  serves  to  make  new  enemies  and  to  weaken 
the  feelings  of  the  undecided  in  its  favour. 

BACHBL.-^It  is  so  natural  tor  people  to  speak  out 
when  they  ought  to  be  silent,  and  especially  when 
they  are  in  any  apparent  difficulty,  that  we  must 
not  blame  the  preacher  if  he  should  be  found  too 
often  telling  the  people  that  they  are  bound  by  their 
duty  both  to  God  and  man  to  be  present  at  his 
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ministrations^  and  to  ts^e  a  part  in  the  perfinrmance 
of  the  services  of  his  Gt)cL 

Doctor. — I  often  feel  that  it  wonld  be  mndi  moi» 
to  our  interest  to  tell  the  people  that  we  have  no 
wish  to  see  them  at  the  chio-ch  unless  they  fbel  an 
interest  in  the  services. 

Mrs.  Bbll. — At  the  Jeast  there  would  be  some-> 
thing  more  independent  and  less  appearance  oS  self- 
interest  in  such  a  treatm^it  of  the  pec^Ie. 

Grace. — ^You  define  a  system  of  public  worship  to 
be  the  artificial  culture  of  society.  How  do  you 
define  the  natural  culture  of  man  ? 

Doctor. — The  natural  culture  of  man  is  that  which 
is  suited  to  the  natural  constitution  of  his  beings  and 
that  which  is  appointed  by  the  Author  of  his  existence. 

Mr.  Charity. — The  only  Divine  constitution  of 
human  society  is  that  gIl  the  &mily^  and  the  only 
Divinelj-constituted  cultivator  of  the  powers,  facul- 
ties^ passions,  and  feelings  of  human  nature  is  the 
parent. 

Bachel. — But  what  is  to  be  done  if  the  parent  is 
not  able  to  do  the  work  which  Providence  demands 
at  his  hands  ? 

Doctor. — It  is  the  business  of  the  preacher  to 
give  the  parents  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  will 
enable  them  to  perform  their  duty,  and  to  fulfil  the 
ofcjeet  for  which  they  occupy  their  position  in  the 
would. 
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Gbace* — In  what  way  ought  the  parents  to  per- 
form this  duty?  I  say  parents^  for  you  very  rightly 
include  both  in  the  same  position* 

Me.  Cha&itt. — The  first  duty  of  the  parent  is  to 
train  the  child  at  home.  The  next,  to  take  him  out 
into  the  fields  the  garden,  or  the  park^  to  unfold  his 
powers  of  observation^  and  to  open  the  book  of 
nature  to  his  awakening  apprehension.  And  then 
to  instruct  the  forming  mind  in  the  principles  of 
wisdom^  which  are  stored  up  in  his  own  mindj  and 
constitute  the  life-spring  of  his  own  heart. 

Mrs.  Bell. — I  believe  nothing  could  possibly  tend 
more  to  the  improvement  of  society  jkhan  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  family  principle  in  some  such 
way  as  that  which  you  have  placed  before  us. 

Doctor. — We  know  that  this  family  principle  is  a 
part  of  the  Divine  constitution  of  human  nature^  and 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  direct  Divine  appointment  in 
Isjrael,  and  therefore  we  must  believe  it  to  be  the 
best  of  all  forms  of  human  culture. 

Bachel. — ^Thou  thinkest,  then,  that  the  Father 
has  made  the  phenomena  of  the  visible  world  a 
school  for  the  training  of  man  for  a  higher  life  and  a 
participation  of  the  Divine  nature. 

Doctor. — I  think  these  are  amongst  the  means 
which  help  to  form  the  '^  Honest  and  good  hearf ' 
which  is  necessary  to  a  right  reception  of  the  Gospel. . 

Mr.  Charity. — Nothing  strengthens  andinvigo- 
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rates  the  man  more  than  a  constant  intercourse  with 
nature^  because  this  brings  him  at  once  to  the  natural 
culture  of  his  own  being.  It  presents  the  visible  to 
his' senses^  and  it  manifests  the  invisible  to  his  reflec- 
tive powers,  while  it  brings  a  constant  vision  of  truth 
and  heauty  to  his  mind.  No  man  ever  held  a  more 
thorough  converse  with  nature  than  the  Great  Ex- 
emplar of  all  humanity  Himself;  and  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  in  all  others.  He  has  left  us  an  ensample 
that  we  should  follow  in  His  footsteps. 
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III. 
^tVE   ORMNATlOir  Ot  A  MINI8V1T  OT  RELmxO]^. 

We  shall  now  inquire  wheth^  any  class  of  men  have 
ever  been  set  apart  by  Divine  authority  to  perform 
the  rites  of  public  worship  either  for  themselves  or  for 
others.  Have  any  class  of  men  been  ever  set  apart 
in  any  age  of  the  world,  to  perform  acts  of  devotion 
either  for  themselves  or  for  other  men  ? 

From  Adam  to  Moses,  the  sacred  history  of  the 
world  gives  us  no  intimation  of  the  setting  apart  of 
men  for  any  purpose  or  object  whatever.  In  the 
economy  of  Sinai,  one  of  the  tribes  were  set  apart, 
not  to  perform  acts  of  worship  either  for  themselves 
or  others,  but  to  offer  sacrifices  for  themselves  and 
for  the  whole  people.  When  Christ,  the  one  great 
sacrifice,  appeared  and  took  away  sin  by  the  offering 
up  of  himself,  these  sacrifices  lost  all  their  value,  and 
the  priestly  class  at  once  ceased  to  exist  as  a  Divinely 
appointed  order  of  men.  And  it  became  from  hence- 
forth impossible  that  any  such  Divinely  appointed 
order  of  men  should  continue  to  exist  in  the  world, 
because  there  was  now  no  longer  any  sacrifice  for 
them  to  offer.    If,  then,  there  does  now  exist  any 
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Divinely  appointed  order  of  men^  it  must  be  fat  some 
purpose  altogether  unocmnected  iritk  the  nature  and 
object  of  a  pnestbood. 

In  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  we  are  infermed 
of  the  appoiirhnent  of  an  order  of  men^  called  Aposties, 
to  perform  certain  objects  connected  with  ibat  refre- 
lation ;  and  hence  onr  subject  naturally  assumes  this 
form  of  iitquiry : 

What  was  the  object  of  the  appointment  of  these 
men,  and  were  these  Apostles  appointed  to  their 
work  as  individuals,  or  as  the  first  of  a  successiye 
order  ? 

We  have  already  shewn  that  the  Gospel  is  not  a 
system  of  religion  but  a  revelation  <rf  Divine  wisdom, 
designed  to  teach  men  how  to  be  religious.  And  if 
we  examine  the  i^pointment  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
and  their  commission  when  they  were  sent  into  the 
cities  o£  Israel,  we  shall  find  jthat  their  commission 
contained  no  referi^ee  whatever  to  acts  of  religion. 
That  commisdon  was  solely  and  entirely  directed  to 
the  teachii^  of  the  Gospel  and  the  working  of 
miracles.  And  if  ^e  follow  these  men  to  the  last 
modification  of  that  commission,  we  feel  that  its 
objects  are  precisely  the  same,  with  this  exceptioYi, 
that  when  they  were  firs*  sent  their  whole  commis- 
sion consisted  of  a  command  to  teach  and  to  work 
miracles.  It  now  embraced  these  three  particulars : 
to  teach  what  Christ  had  taught  them,  to  work 
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miracles  in  confirmation  of  their  doctrine,  and  to 
baptize  those  who  became  their  disciples.  If  we  pass 
on  from  the  twelve  Hebrew  Apostles  to  Paul,  the 
great  Gentile  Apostle,  we  shall  find  that  his  only 
commission  was  to  teach  the  Gentiles  what  his 
Master  had  already  taught  in  Israel,  and  to  work 
miracles  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
taught.  These  are  the  only  recorded  objects  of  the 
appointment  of  either  of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus. 
.  We  have  now  to  consider  whether  these  men  were 
the  first  of  a  continuous  order,  or  whether  their  office 
ceased  with  themselves  and  their  assistants. 

K  we  examine  again  the  commission  of  either  the 
Gentile  or  the  Jewish  Apostles,  we  shall  find  in  that 
commissipn  no  mention  whatever — not  the  smallest 
and  the  most  distant,  of  the  appointment  of  an  order 
or  a  class.  Their  appointment  is  absolutely  and 
positively  personal.  And  in  respect  to  the  Jewish 
Apostles,  their  appointment  appears  to  have  been 
determinately  limited,  both  in  respect  to  their 
number,  the  duration  of  their  service,  and  the  extent 
of  their  operations.  Their  number  we  may  presume 
to  have  been  unchangeably  fixed  at  twelve;  for  when 
there  was  a  defection  of  one,  another  had  to  be 
appointed,  before  they  were  miraculously  endowed 
by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  number  twelve 
was  never  increased  or  made  up  afterwards.  The 
ime  of  their  service  was  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  age. 
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and  the  extent  of  their  labours  was  determined  by 
the  measure  of  the  dispersion  of  Israel. 

We  have  no  record  of  more  than  one  Apostle 
being  divinely  appointed  to  the  apostleship  of  the 
Gentiles^  though  he  appears  to  have  had  divinely 
appointed  assistants  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of 
his  mission,  and  his  commission  contained  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  continuity  of  his  office  beyond 
the  term  of  his  own  life. 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  all  the  power  of  dispute,  that 
there  is  no  notice,  nor  indication  whatever,  in  the 
New  Testament,  of  the  appointment  of  an  order  of 
men  for  any  object  or  work  whatever.  There  is  no 
record  of  such  a  transaction  in  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
Gt)d.  There  are  no  rules  for  the  constitution  of  such 
an  order.  There  is  no  purpose  set  forth  for  which 
such  an  order  could  be  appointed,  nor  any  principles 
propounded  by  which  their  operations  were  to  be 
directed,  neither  is  there  any  statement  of  definite 
objects  to  which  their  official  activities  should  be 
applied.  The  great  object  for  which  the  twelve 
Apostles  were  appointed,  as  men  supematurally 
endowed  for  the  performance  of  their  work,  was  to 
]^each  the  Gospel  in  all  the  nations  of  the  dispersion 
of  Israel,  as  a  witness  to  the  whole  family  of  Israel, 
that  Qoi  the  Father  had  fulfilled,  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  entire  promise  which  He  had 
made  to  Abraham  of  blessing  aU  nations  in  his  seed, 
N  2 
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and  tliat  olyect  was  folly  accomplished  bef(»re  tlie 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  high  and  the  especial  object  for  which  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  called  to  the 
apostleship,  and  endowed  with  miraculous  gifts  and 
supernatural  powers  was,  that  he  might  be  the 
ambassador  of  Jesus  of  Nasareth  to  the  Gentiles  and 
to  the  kings  ot  the  earth.  And  when  he  had  ddiv^red 
the  Divine  message  of  the  wisdom  of  God  to  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire^  wh^i  he  had 
borne  witness  to  the  mission  of  Jesus  in  the  presence 
of  various  governors  in  the  provinces  of  that  Emjure;, 
aiMl  when  he  had  finally  delivered  his  message,  and 
home  his  testimony  before  Caesar  himself^  supported 
by  all  the  supernatural  powero  with  which  he  was 
endowed^  he  had  then  fulfilled  the  mission  to  which 
he  was  appointed^  and  consummated  the  object 
which  he  was  especially  called  to  accomplish^  and  he 
neither  had  nor  required  a  successor  in  his  Divine 
work. 

But  if  the  Gospel  is  a  revelaticm  of  Divine  wisdom 
to  the  whole  human  race^  and  the  Aposdee  were  not 
the  first  of  a  continuous  order  of  men  divindy 
appointed  to  communicate  that  wisdom  to  the  world, 
this  question  will  naturally  arise— -How  is  it  possible 
that  the  Gospel  should  find  its  destined  way  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth? 

The  only  true  answer  to  this  questi<Hi  is  of  aU 
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things  the  clearest  and  the  most. simple.-— Whosoev^ 

receives  the  Gospel  in  its  own  sfint,  is  bound  by  the 

very  nature  of  that  Gospel  to  make  it  known  to 

oth^^s.    No  man  can  receive    the  Gospd  in  the 

spirit  of  the  Gospel  without  feeling  a  wish  to  com*- 

munioate  it  to  others^  as  the  highest  blessing  which 

can  be  conferred  on  the  human  race.    Hence  no 

order  Or  class  of  men  is  required  to  disseminate  the 

wisdom  c^  God,  because  every  man  who  has  received 

it  in  its  own  spirit,  becomes  by  virtue  of  his  own  re* 

ception  of  that  wisdom  the  teacher  of  his  neighbour. 

Systems  of  human  wisdom  have  been  propounded 

to  mankind,  they  have  lived  as  long  as  the   Gos- 

pd,  and  they  have  been  propagated  as  extensively 

as  the  teaching  of  Christ  without  any  appointed 

medium,  or  any  continuous  order  of  teachers  ^ough 

whom  their   principles    should  be  conveyed  from 

generatkm  to  generation.    The  philosophy  of  Hate 

was  enunciated  to  a  select  few  in  the  city  of  Athens, 

and  from  l^ence  it  has  spread  over  the  civilized 

world;  it  has  existed  more  centuries  than  the  wisdom 

of  the  Gospel,  and  the   writings  of  its  author  are 

known  and  read  in  every  nation  which  has  translated 

the  Bible  into  its  own  language;    and  yet  Plato 

appointed  no  class  of  teachers  to  succeed  himself,  nor 

founded  any  order  of  men  to  disseminate  the  prin* 

ciples  of  his  philosophy  through  the  nations,  and  to 

Biake  its  precepts  known  to  the  W(Mrld.    And  yet  it 
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is  impossible  to  deny^  but  that  if  the  foixr  Ooi^els 
contain  the  preaching  of  Jesus^  we  should  not  be  fieor 
wrong  in  sayings  that  the  religions  literature  of  the 
world  contains  equally  as  much  of  the  philosq^hy  of 
Plato  as  it  does  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Gospel.  If  the 
Gospel  were  the  Divine  institution  of  a  system  of 
religion,  a  continuous  order  of  ministers  would  be 
an  essential  part  of  that  system ;  but  as  the  Author 
of  the  Gospel  was  not  the  founder  of  a  system  of 
religion,  but  the  Teacher  of  the  principles  and  the 
practice  of  Eternal  Wisdom.  The  Gt)8pel  is  a  Diyine 
life,  the  revelation  of  a  new  life  of  the  inner  man, 
and  its  teachers  cannot  be  a  continuous  class,  a  self- 
creative  order  of  men ;  they  m^t  be  the  spontaneous 
production  of  the  mass  of  society  whose  spirittud 
lump  of  individual  Ufe  has  be^i  leavened  by  the 
working  of  the  principles  of  that  Divine  Wisdom 
through  all  the  powers  of  its  inmost  beii^.  No 
teaching  but  the  personal  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  can  make  any  man  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Before  a  man  can  teach  the 
wisdom  of  the  Gospel  to  others,  he  must  feel  its 
working  in  all  the  plenitude  of  its  Divine  power  in 
himself.  Out  of  that  fulness  of  the  inner  life  whidi 
there  is  ever  living  and  ever  abiding  within  himself 
he  must  speak  to  others.  The  true  teaching  of  the 
Gospel  is  the  breathing  out  of  the  overflowing  spirit 
of  the  whole  .inner  self  of  the  teacher  into  the  ears 
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and  the  heart  of  his  hearers.  A  man  must  first  feel 
himself,  feel  ftdly,  feel  intensely,  feel  to  the  very 
depths  of  his  being,  and  to  the  very  height  of  his 
capacities  before  he  will  be  able  to  speak  in  the  spirit 
and  in  the  truth  to  others.  *^  A  good  man  out  of 
the  good  treasure  of  his  heart  briiigeth  forth  good 
things/' 

The  very  best  teaching  of  man  can  no  more  make 
a  true  teacher  of  the  Gospel  than  it  can  make  a  true 
poet.  The  Gospel  is  not  only  a  series  of  fects  to  be 
believed,  but  it  is  a  life  to  be  lived.  A  triumph  over 
passion,  a  remoulding  of  temper,  a  bridling  of  desire, 
a  conquest  over  the  propensities,  a  subjugation  of  the 
appetites,  and  a  victory  of  Divine  reason  over  the 
whole  self  of  fallen  human  nature.  And  when  a 
man  has  been  enabled  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  do  this 
heavenly  work  within  himself,  he  will  then  be 
enabled  to  tell  others  by  what  means  it  can  be  done 
in  them.  But  there  is  still  another  way  of  preach- 
ing the  Gt)spel,  a  way  whose  principles  cannot  be 
mistaken.  "Ye,"  said  the  Divine  Prophet  to  His 
disciples,  ''Ye  are  the  lights  of  the  world;  a  city 
which  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid.  Neither  do 
men  light  a  candle  and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but 
on  a  candlestick,  and  it  giveth  light  to  them  that  are 
in  the  house.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.'* 

This  is  the  Divinely  appointed  method  of  preach- 
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ing  the  Gospel  of  Jesus^  and  no  man  can  beco^ane 
a  true  Christian  without  becoming  6ach  a  preach^. 
No  man  can  obtain  the  yicUoj  over  himself 
no  man  can  work  out  his  own  deliT&rance  from 
the  evil  that  is  within  him,  and  from  the  evil 
that  is  in  the  world,  without  the  results  of  that 
deliverance  being  known  and  seen  by  all  with 
whom  he  has  to  do.  It  most  shew  itself  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  Mends,  in  his  behaviour  to  his 
neighbours,  in  his  demeanour  to  stnmgers,  in  the 
pursuits  of  his  business  and  the  e:£erci8e  of  his 
calling,  in  his  treatment  of  those  who  act  under  him, 
in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  domestic  rda- 
tionship,  and  in  the  whole  course  and  tenor  of  his 
life,  and  unless  a  man  so  preaches  the  Gkmpel  it  will 
be  better  for  himself,  better  for  society,  and  much 
more  to  the  honour  of  the  Divine  Author  of  the 
Gospel  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  preach  the 
Gospel  at  all. 

But  when  once  a  man  so  preaches  the  Gospel  in 
his  own  life  and  character,  he  will  find  little  difficulty 
in  becoming  its  teacher  in  any  other  way  in  which 
the  natural  endowment  of  his  mind  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  understanding  prepares  him  for 
activity.  For,  thoiigh  every  man  who  has  received  the 
Gospel  in  its  own  spirit,  must  necessarily  by  virtue  of 
that  reception  become  a  teacher  of  the  Gt^i^l  to 
others,  yet  every  Christian  man  will  not  be  found 
equally  fit  for  the  office  of  a  public  teacher. 
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Every  man  is  endowed  by  the  Creator  of  all  with 
certain  natural  gifbs^  and  as  the  countenance  of  one 
mwi  differs  from  that  6f  every  other  man,  so  are  the 
natural  gifts  of  men  different  in  every  diflGerent 
individual.    One  man  has  the  gift  of  genius^  another 
of  talent.    The  talent  of  one  man  is  scientific^  that 
of  another  is  artistic.     One  man  has  the  gift  of 
poe<37^  another  of  oratory^  and  so  of  all  other  gifts; 
every  individual  man  has  some  peculiar  endowment 
in  whidi  he  excels  ahove  all  others.    Only  a  very 
few  excel  in  more  than  one  natural  gift^  and  hence  it 
must  happen  among  those  who  receive  the  Gospel, 
l^at  the  natural  endowment  of  some  will  give  them 
a  decided  superiority  over  others  in  the  power  of 
communicating  to  the  world  that  wisdom  which  they 
themselves  have  received ;  and  such  persons,  what- 
ever may  be  their  worldly  position,  whatever  may 
be  thrir  place  in  society,  when  they  have  given  proof 
of  the  possession  of  their  natural  endowments  in  con- 
nection with  the  full  development  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter and  an  earnest  culture  of  the  Christian  life, 
ought  to  be  enabled  by  their  brethren  to  spend  their 
^ives  as  teachers  of  the  Oospel  to  others.    Yet  such 
men  will  not,  for  that  reason,  become  Gk)d's  ministers 
in  any  different  sense  to  that  in  which  every  true 
Christian  is  himself  a  minister  of   Gt)d,   and  an 
{^pointed  teacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus. 
In  the  first  planting  of  Christianity,  those  who 
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were  expressly  employed  in  the  ministry  were  espe- 
cially raised  up  and  endowed  with  supernatural 
pawers  for  their  work,  and  were  therefore  in  a  more 
especial  sense  the  ministers  of  God/  but  this  is  not 
the  case  now,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  ever  will  be  so  any  more  in  the  future  history  of 
the  world.  But  these  first  teadiers  of  the  Gospd 
were  not  preachers,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word. 
Not  one  of  them  delivered  his  address  in  a  place  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  of  preaching,  not  one  of  them 
ever  occupied  a  pulpit,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  took 
a  text  as  the  foundation  of  a  palpit  essay  and  deli- 
vered a  discourse  from  it,  after  the  form  of  a  modem 
sermon.  The  discourses  of  the  first  preachers  were 
invariably  a  simple  statement  of  a  Christian  fact  or 
doctrine,  or  an  exhortation  to  the  performance  of 
some  practical  Christian  duty;  while  the  modem 
sermon  is  a  textual  essay,  totally  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  all  its  parts  and  in  its  whole  structure  from 
the  simple  discourses  of  the  first  teachers  of  the 
Gospel. 

Essay  preaching  is  essentially  a  part  of  the  original 
church  system ;  it  had  its  beginning  in  the  East,  proba- 
bly at  Alexandria,  in  the  third  century,  in  the  teaching 
of  Origen  in  the  Christian  school  of  that  city,  and  the 
two  following  centuries  produced  the  most  eloquent 
preachers.  But  preaching  was  much  later  in  making 
its  appearance  in  the  West.    Leo  the  Krst,  in  the 
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fiftli  century,  being  the  first  preacher  of  any  note  in 
either  Borne  or  any  part  of  the  Western  world* 
During  the  middle  ages^  the  monks  and  the  friars 
were  the  principal  preachers^  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  ministrations*  was  exercised  in  the  open  air  on 
the  steps  at  the  foot  of  the  cross^  and  in  those  ages 
one  of  these  crosses  was  to  be  found  in  every  town 
of  Britain.      But  it  is  in  the  Reformed  Church  that 
the  greatest  preachers  have  appeared  in  Britain^  and 
it  is  in  modem  ages  only  that  preaching  of  this  class 
has  come  to  be  considered  as  an  essential  part  of 
public  worship,  and  the  oflSce  of  preacher  and  minis- 
ter have  been  necessarily  linked  together  in  one 
person.    And  still  there  can  be  no  reason  whatever 
why  textual  essays  should  not  be  delivered  either  in 
a  public  rdom  or  in  the  open  air,  but  it  would  be  the 
highest  presumption  for  either  the  preacher  or  the 
hearer  to  condemn  his  fellow  man  as  a  sinner  against 
the    God  of  heaven   and  the  Saviour  of  men  for 
declining  to  listen  to  such  discourses;  since  every 
man  has  just  the  same  right  to  refuse  to  listen  as  the 
preacher  has  to  preach,  for  there  is  neither  precept 
nor  practice  in  the  word  of  God  to  authorize  such 
preaching,  nor  any  command  or  exhortation  in  that 
word  to  any  man  to  listen  to  the  preacher. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  a  thing  of  divine 
appointment;  but  not  so  the  preaching  of  a  textual 
sermon.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  must  be  preached  in 
the  world  because  the  word  of  Eternity  is  pledged 
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for  its  eontinaaiice  amongst  men^  and  the  VranA&^ee 
d  the  Dirine  King  will  itself  secure  tlie  continual 
fidfilment  of  His  own  detennina1i<m  in  some  part  of 
the  world  and  in  every  passing  age  of  time.  The 
Divine  word  is  pledged  to  the  infallible  continuaxM^ 
of  the  Ooqpel  revdation  in  every  succestHve  age  of 
men^  until  it  has  become  as  nniv^sal  as  the  human 
raoe^  and  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  word  has  be^i 
fulfilled  hitherto^  so  it  will  be  fulfilled  in  all  future  ages. 
But  the  preaching  of  sermons  and  textual  essays  k  a 
human  device^  and  will  no  doubt  continue  as  long  as 
it  can  be  of  any  service  to  mankind,  and  as  long  as  it 
meets  the  position  and  wants  ot  society.  Though 
there  is  no  ground  on  which  to  predict  its  continu^- 
ance  to  the  end  of  time. 

It  is  a  duty  imperative  on  any  man^  who.has  the 
means  within  his  power,  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Oospd  revdati<m,  a  duty  which  he  owes  to 
himself,  to  society,  to  the  Divine  Author  of  the 
Qt>spel,  and  to  the  Father  of  his  being.  But  it 
cannot  be  a  duty  in  any  man  to  go  and  hear  a 
sermon.  The  preadber's  essay,  like  the  performance 
of  public  wcMTship,  is  a  religious  entertainment,  and 
it  is  not  imposdble  but  that  every  one  of  these 
essays  may  contain  something  of  the  Qoqpel,  but 
this  is  not  the  preaching  which  SU  Paul  had  in 
his  view,  when  he  says,  "  It  hath  pleased  God  by 
the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  be- 
Ueve.^'    The  preaching  to  which  the  Divine  Apostle 
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ti^re  dk^ects  our  attenticm  a  a  i^ple  statement 
of  Gk)^d  Irath^  or  msh  ettmcst  exbortwtion  to  tkb 
practice  of  a  Christian  Me,^^— a  eotmsre  of  divine 
itis^iioticHi,  and  not  tiae  textual  s^mon  and  thb 
essay  preadbing  of  the  Ohurdi^  because  this  had 
no  exist^ice  in  the  Apostie's  day^  Still  we  know 
&i  no  reason  why  Christianity  bhmlA  fio^  employ 
the  highest  powers  of  eloquence  in  the  illustration 
q£  its  l^riring  truths,  and  engage  the  most  noble 
effcnrts  of  oratory  in  the  enforcement  of  its  hallow^ 
mg  principles,  providfaag  that  it  be  distinctly  un- 
deri^iood,  and  fireely,  fully,  and  frankly  admitted  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  that  his  work  is  a  human 
device,  and  that  it  altogether  depea^s  upon  the 
free  choice  of  the  people  as  to  how  far  and  in 
what  manner  they  shall  listen  to  his  address. 

A  true  man  mtSI  always  find  an  auditory  ready  to 
listen  to  his  address  when  he  speaks  to  his  bi^hren, 
but  a  mere  artistic  preacher,  a  mere  learning-made 
onlt<Hr,  must  be  cont^it  with  an  audience  who  are 
merdy  shallow  artistic  men  like  himself,  and  a  mere 
essay  reader  must  not  be  astonished  if  he  is  neglected 
by  all  real  thinkers  and  real  actors^  and  the  whole 
common-sense  part  of  mankind. 

The  true  Christian  orator  is  not  the  offspring  of 
artistic  learning  or  scientific  instruction,  however 
extenaiTe  may  be  the  range  of  that  feaming,  and 
faowerer  perfect  may  be  the  course  of  that  instruction. 
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There  must  be  in  the  real  orator  the  inborn  sonl  of 
eloquence,  and  he  must  be  the  true,  simple  child  of 
nature,  in  lore  and  ^inison  of  spirit  with  the  whole 
creation  around  him.     He  must  have  a  deep  and  fhll 
appreciation  of  all  its  loveliness,  its  beauty,  and  its 
godlike  grandeur,  continually  revealing  in  its  unceas- 
inglf  varied  face  the  ever- working  presence  of  the 
Invisible  Himself.    As  a  Christian  orator,  he  must 
be  the  renovated  offspring  of  that  higher  and  holia 
nature  which  lives  and  works  through  aU  humanity. 
He  must  cultivate  that  higher  and ,  holier  principle 
within  himself  to  the  full  extent  of  his  being,  and  he 
must  see  and  fully  appreciate  the  fact  of  its  whole 
being  and  working  in  his  feUow  man.      He  must 
know  by  personal  experience  how  and  in  what  manner 
to  appeal  to  the  sure  but  secret  working  of  this  living 
principle  in  the  heart  of  his  brother,  and  he  must 
feel  the  force  and  certainty  of  the  abiding  truth  that 
however  low,  however  degraded,  may  appear  to  be  the 
moral  sensibilities  and  the  spiritual  faculties  of  his 
erring  brother,  there  is  still,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be 
found  within  his  soul  this  unfailing  principle  of  life. 
There  is  still  a  principle  to  which  he  may  appeal  and 
infallibly  find  some  response.     He  must  feel  quite 
sure   that  it  is  not  his  business   to    give  life,  but 
to  arouse  the  living  principle  into  activity,  to  call 
the  being  into  healthy  action,  and  so  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  giving  new  life,  new  vigour,  and  new  energy 
to  the  dormant  powers  of  the  spiritual  nature,  the 
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nobler  part,  the  divine  being  of  humanity.  He  must 
feel  it  to  be  his  work  to  axouse  the  latent  powers^ 
to  awaken  the  sleeping  enei^es,  and  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  diseased  spirit  of  man.  He  must  fe^l 
a  generous  and  a  glowing  sympathy  with  our  whole 
humanity, — with  every  individual  man,  however  low, 
however  biwe,  however  degraded,  and  however  vile  he 
may  be,  because  he  is  a  living  part  of  that  humanity, 
and  because  he  is  the  offspring  of  the  same  Father, 
'and  the  ransomed  of  the  same  Redeemer.  And  the 
lower  he  finds  the  man  sunk  in  wretchedness  and 
sin,  the  more  generous  should  be  his  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy towards  his  fallen  brother,  because  he  himself 
is  the  disciple  of  Him  who  ^'  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  is  lost.^^ 

The  true  Christian  orator  will  make  it  the  great 
end  and  object  of  all  his  labours  to  bring  men  to 
Christ.  Notlung  with  him  can  possibly  come  between 
man  and  Christy  no  observance  of  days,  no  attention 
on  forms  of  worship^  no  assembling  in  sacred  places, 
no  medium  whatever  will  rise  up  in  his  mind  between 
the  fallen  being  to  be  delivered  from  evil  and  the 
living  Deliverer  who  alone  can  save  the  lost.  His 
whole  heart  and  mind  and  activity  will  centre  entire- 
ly and  altogether  on  two  objects  alone,  the  man  to  be 
renewed,  and  the  mighty  Creator  who  makes  all 
things  anew, — Christ  the  Redeemer  of  a  fallen  world, 
Christ  the  pattern  of  all  human  virtue  and  the  ensam* 
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pie  of  all  human  excellenee,  Christ  the  one  xmiTersal 
Teacher^  who,  with  the  whole  weight  of  eternity  on 
his  Eps,  declared,  ^*  The  words  that  I  speak  onto  yon, 
they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life/^  Whatever  is  less 
than  this  is  infinitdy  too  little  for  the  eloquence  of 
the  true  disciple  of  Jesns. 

To  bring  this  life-giring  Word  into  the  whole  being 
of  humanity  that  it  may  there  become  a  new  creating 
spirit,  the  successful  Christian  orator  must  be  well 
read  in  the  character  of  the  inner  working  of  man's 
nature,  that  he  may  know  how  to  enter  into  the 
whole  life,  the  whole  activity,  and  the  whole  sensibi- 
lity of  his  brother  man ;  to  feel  with  his  feelings,  to 
weep  with  his  weeping,  to  sorrow  with  his  sorrow,  to 
breathe  the  balm  of  consolation  through  his  whole 
soul,  to  elevate  and  purify  his  nature,  to  increase  his 
happiness,  to  tiu*n  his  night  into  day^  and  to  bring 
the  morning  'of  his  joys  into  the  meridian  of  felicity, 
to  raise  the  whole  man  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  to 
elevate  his  entire  humanity  to  God. 

Finally,  the  Christian  orator  must  have  a  firm  and 
invincible  confid^ice  in  the  ultimate  and  effectual 
success  of  the  Gospel,  both  in  renewing  the  individual 
and  in  renovating  society;  and  he  must  feel  an 
undbiaken  confidence  in  the  final  triumph  of  that 
Gospel  in  the  world,  because  its  Auliior  is  a  Teacher 
whose  wisdom  can  never  feU,  and  a  Prince  whose 
power  can  never  be  overcome,  and  who  is  infallibly 
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destined  to  be  Tictorions  over  all  the  opposition  of 
evil  that  can  be  raised  against  the  righteous  progress 
of  His  sway,  and  the  benerolent  inflnence  of  His  uni. 
Tarsal  dominicm  on  the  earth. 

Sudh  a  preaoher  as  this  is  now  to  be  found  in  the 
bonse  of  almost  every  man  in  Britain..  It  is  the 
voice  of  the  Master  himself  and  it  is  by  no  means 
inq^obabte  that  et^nal  Providence  has  designed  tiud; 
tbe  great  Teacher  of  the  fuinre  shall  be  a  silent 
^ea(^r — the  living  Word  itself.  There  can  be  na 
^Qisibt  whatever  but  Idmt  if  the  common  sense^  the 
eommon  thinkings  and  the  common  observing  part  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Britain  should 
^eat  receive  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  and 
read  it  for  themselves  without  any  pre-judged 
system  of  interpretation,  they  would  treat  it  ia 
predsdy  the  same  direct  experimental  and  realistio 
m^suner  in  which  they  have  projected  and  carried  oujfe 
all  those  useful  and^^unrivalled  works  whose  execution 
is  so  great  an  omam^it  to  the  industrious  feeling 
and  the  useful  e£Port  of  the  British  race.  As  they 
would  cut  a  road  through  a  mountain  of  grauifce,  m> 
they  would  listen  to  the  w(»»d  of  Jesus.  If  thc^ 
working  Briton  comes  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  Gqd 
without  any  of  the  warpings  of  prejudice,  withc»at 
any  blind  drilling  into  systems,  without  any  depend- 
ance  on  men  equally  as  weak,  and  much  more  want- 
ing in  common  sense  and  common  wisdom  ihm 
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liimself,  it  must  at  once  be  expected  that  he  will  traat 
it  in  his  own  matter-of-fact  way,  without  any  question 
about  the  inferences  of  learning,  the  deductions  of 
reasoning,  or  the  developments  of  ecdeaiastical  faae^. 
The  great  question  with  him  will  be,  not  what  the 
truth  may  be,  but  what  it  is ;  not  what  men  think, 
but  what  God  has  spoken*    It  will  be  a  small  qxxdA' 
tion  with  him  about  truths  which  may  be  inferred, 
or  principles  which  may  be  deduced.     He  will  con^ 
cem  himself  but  v&ry  little  about  the  dreams  ol 
fathers^  the  subtleties  of  schoolmen^  the  scientific 
divinity  of  learned  doctors,  or  the  inspirations  of  the 
Church,  the  great  question  with  him  is.  If  the  Father 
hath  spoken  what  does  He  say?    And  if  the  wisdcnn 
of  Gk)d  declared  to  men  is  so  simple,  that  a  way&r* 
ing  man,  though  a  fool,  cannot  err  therein,  is  it  not 
possible  that  he  that  runneth  may  read,  and  he  that 
readeth  may  understand?    This  is  the  plain,  simj^, 
working  method  of  meeting  the  subject ;  not  whi^ 
does  man  say,  or  what  does  man  teach,  but  what  is 
the  teaching  of  God  himself.    A  true-bred  Briton 
will  never  drink  of  the  stream  when  he  can  reach  the 
fountain,  nor  will  he  ever  trouble  himself  about  the 
servant  when  He  can  at  once  go  immediately  to  the^ 
Master,  and  when  he  has  found  Christ  he  will  not 
linger  at  the  gate  with  the  disciple. 

DocTOE. — In    considering    the    subject    of    this 
paper  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  distinction  be- . 
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twBen  a  minister  of  religion  and  a  minister  oi  in- 
struction*' 

Mb.  Chabity. — It  is  quite  necessary  to  undeihstand 
this  difference  fully  and  entirely  to  arrive  at  any 
thing  like  a  right  view  of  the  subject.  The  priests 
of  the  ancient  system  of  Polytheism  were  simply 
ministers  of  religion;  the  priests  of  the  Hebrew  eco« 
nomy  were  merely  ministers  of  sacrifice  and  offering; 
the  priests  of  the  ancient  oracles  were  to  some  extent 
both  ministers  of  religion  and  ministers  of  instruction. 

Mbs.  Bell. — The  Apostles  of  Jesus  were  called 
ministers^  what  was  the  character  of  their  ministry  ? 

DocTOB. — Both  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  were 
simply  ministers  of  instruction,  but  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  is  both  a  ministry  of  religion  and  a 
ministry  of  instruction. 

B.ACHEL.-- 'There  is  still  a  class  of  men  to  whom  I 
think  there  pught  to  be  a  place  assigned  in  this  defi- 
nition of  the  ministry,  that  is  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters of  Britain. 

Mb.  Chabity. — The  ministry  of  every  sect  of  Pro-i^ 
testant  Dissenters  was  originally  a  ministry  of  instruc- 
tion; the  name  which  they  gave  to  their  minister 
was  that  of  preacher,  and  their  place  of  assembly  was 
called  a  meeting-house.  These  sects  did  not  entirely 
give  up  the  g^eat  ritualistic  principles  of  the  Church, 
bi|t  they  modified  them  to,  the  utmost  possible  d^rea 
of  simplicity. 
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Geacb.— You  say  tkcy  did  so— do  you  consider 
that  any  change  has  taken  place  by  which  these  sects 
have  become  more  ritualistic  in  their  religious  con- 
ventions during  the  period  of  their  existence  ? 

Mb.  Chaeitt.— Decidedly  so.  During  the  pre- 
sent century  the  Dissent^^s,  and  a  small  section 
of  the  Church  adopting  their  prind]^^  hare  become 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  ritualism  of  any  class  of  men  in  this 
country. 

Mbs.  Bell. — ^In  what  form  does  this  change  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  people  who  attend  upon  their 
ministry? 

Me.  Chaeitt. — One  half  of  a  Dissaiting  minister's 
discourses  may  be  considered  as  a  continued  series 
of  homilies  on  God's  day,  God's  ministers^  and  God's 
house.  Abstract  faith  and  means  of  grace  are  the 
two  great  subjects  of  all  their  discourses. 

Mes.  B£LL.-*-As  you  believe  our  Lord  and:  his 
Apostles  to  be  ministers  of  instruction,  you  consider 
such  a  ministry  to  be  useful  to  society. 

Me.  Chaeity. — ^Instruction  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  fundamental  needs  6f  society^  and  therefore  a 
ministry  of  instruction  is  one  of  our  great  social  re- 
quisites in  every  state  of  society. 
,  Bachel. — ^I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  ministry  c^ 
instruction  should  be  a  worldly  profession^  or  an 
oi^anized  body  of  teachers. 
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Doctor.^— The  first  and  tmiyersal  ministry  of  in- 
struction ought  to  be  the  heads  of  every  family  of 
which  society  is  composed.  So  long  as  religion  is  a 
life^  the  parent  ought  to  be  its  first  and  chief  minister^ 
both  of  training  and  instruction. 

Miu  Charity^ — Our  first  efforts  in  teaching  the 
w6rld  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  one  object  c^ 
enabllag  all  our  pupils  to  perform  their  proper  duties 
as  the  parents  of  the  coming  generation;  because  the 
instruction  which  will  fit  them  for  this^  will  also  pre- 
pare them  to  fulfil  every  other  social  duty^  and  every 
other  relation  of  life  in  a  proper  manner^  both  for  their 
own  good,  for  the  benefit  of  others^  and  for  the  glory 
of  God. 

Grace. — ^You  think  it  is  not  necessary  then  to 
listen  to  four  sermons  in  a  week  that  we  may  be  in- 
structed in  the  wisdom  of  the  GospeL 

BAcnEL.-*T-Ferhaps  the  worst  part  of  the  matter  is^ 
that  the  three  sermons  on  the  first  day,  and  the  one 
on  some  other  day^  have  not  been  sufficient  at  present 
to  instruct .  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
GospeL 

Mr.  Charitt. — One  instructive  and  useful  sermon 
in  a  month  would  do  tax  more  towards  teaching  the 
people  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel^  than  our  four  in 
a  week  have  ever  been  able  to  accomplish. 

Doctor.— The  means  which  the  Apostle  used  to 
instruct  the  world  were  very  different  fifom  those 
which  we  use  to  entertain  a  congregation. 
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Mes.  Bell. — How  do  you  shew  this  difference  ? 
St.  Paul  says,  "  It  pleased  God  by  the  fooKshneas  of 
preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe.^' 

Doctor. — ^There  is  an  essential  difference  betwixt 
the  Apostolic  preaching  and  our  own  sermonizing. 

Mb.  Ghakity. — ^The  object  of  die  Apostle  was  to 
teach  men  certain  principles  of  religious  culture  our 
business  is  to  talk  for  half  an  hour  on  some  subject 
of  religious  interest  to  our  hearers.  The  Apostle  always 
i^aks  of  himself  as  Gospelizing,  but  our  business  is 
to  sermonize,  a  difference  of  a  most  important  cha- 
racter. 1 

Grace. — I  should  like  to  hear  a  little  more  on  tiis 
point.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  inters  to  me 
than  to  arrive  at  something  definite  on  so  interesting 
^  subject. 

Mr.  Charity. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
ipiderstand  the  Apostle  rightly  on  this  subject.  The 
word  Preach  in  our  language  signifies  to  talk  about  a 
thing,  to  discourse,  to  make  a  statement.  But  the 
work  Kerussein^  which  the  Apostle  uses,  signifies  to 
proclaim  or  announce  the  will  or  declaration  of  ano- 
ther, after  the  manner  of  a  heraM  or  an  ambassador,  a 
thing  totally  distinct  from  jermonizing.  The  business 
of  the  Apostles  was  to  teach  men  what  their  Master 
had  taught  them.  The  message  wh^ch  He  had  deli- 
vered to  them,  they  were  to  deliver  to  the  world.  No 
two  things  can  be  more  entirely  different,  than  a  dis* 
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course  upon  a  certain  text  in  which  a  man  delivers 
his  own  individual  opinion^  and  the  delivery  of  a 
message  sent  by  one  person  to  another.  These  are 
two  things  which  Paul  puts  in  opposition  in  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  when  he  says,  'When  the 
worlds  through  the  sophia,  or  the  discussing  upon 
learning,  knew  not  Grod,  it  pleased  God,  by  the  fool-* 
ishness  of  the  Eerussein,  or  proclamation,  that  is,  by 
enunciating  the  Oospel,  to  save  the  believers." 

Bachel. — What  diflference  is  there,  then,  betwixt 
enunciating  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  Grospelizing? 
Mb*  Charity. — It  is  most  probable  that  the  two 
things  are  nearly  the  same ;  though  if  we  were  to 
draw  a  difference  between  them,  I  should  consider 
that  the  Apostle,  by  enunciating  the  Grospel,  simply 
means  the  making  of  a  statement  of  its  principles, 
and  by  Gospelizing,  the  explanation  and  illustratiou 
of  those  j»inciples,  and  their  application  to  the  spiri* 
tual  culture  of  man. 

Grace. — I  see  no  reason  why  the  world  should  not 
be  taught  the  Gospel  in  the  same  manner  now. 

Bachel. — I  see  a  great  deal  of  reason  at  present, 
Grace,  why  this  should  not  be  the  case.  There  is  a 
very  vast  difference  between  the  humble  position  of 
the  teacher  of  wisdom,  and  the  titled  and  dignified 
teacher  of  religion,  whose  rites  and  means  of  grace 
rare  thought  to  be  necessary  and  all-sufficient  to 
secure  the  eternal  felicity  of  the  human  race. 
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Me.  Chaeity. — When  the  minister  of  the  Chnrch 
18  willing  to  lay  aside  all  hia  professional  gear^  and  to 
come  down  from  his  high  and  holy  plac^  and  like 
the  Founder  oi  the  Gospel^  to  gather  his  neighbours 
and  hi«  countrymen  around  him^  and  to  sit  down  in 
their  midst^  and  in  a  plain  and  famiUax  manner  to 
open  his  mouth  and  to  teach  th^m  the  simple  and 
sublime  truths  of  the  heavady  Wisdom,  the  preacher 
will  be  the  most  useful  of  all  teachers,  and  his  in^ 
struction  will  be  l^e  most  useful  of  all  lessons  to 
society  and  to  the  world. 

Mes.  Bbix^— *Then  you  would  take  the  example 
of  our  Saviour,  and  leave  the  singmg  and  the  praying 
out  altogether^  in  connection  with  the  preacher's  dis* 
eouTde. 

Baohbl. — ^When  the  Divine  Teacher  taught  the 
people  it  was  invariably  without  either  singing  or 
public  prayers,  and  we  are  exhorted  to  take  Him  for 
our  example. 

.  Doctoe. — We  are ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  accommodating 
our  system  of  instruction  to  the  pattern  of  our 
Mast^,  if  we  would  gain  the  attention  of  our  fellow- 
men. 

Gbace. — ^There  are  but  few  among  the  millions  of 
our  countrymen  who  do  not  attend  public  worship^ 
who  would  not  willingly  listen  to  a  discourse  delivered 
according  to  the  manner,  time,  place,  and  circum* 
stances  of  the  Divine  Pattern. 
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Mr.  Charity. — ^If  we  call  Christ  our  Master,  and 
if  He  has  left  us  an  example,  we  cannot  offer -Him  a 
greater  indignity  nor  be  more  wanting  in  respect  to 
the  common  sense  of  our  fellow-men,  than  to  act 
directly  contrary  to  that  ensample  which  we  profess 
to  follow.  If,  therefore,  we  profess  to  teach  the 
Gospel  at  all,  by  all  means  let  us  take  care  that  our 
teaching  is  according  to  the  Divine  Pattern  and  the 
example  of  our  Master. 
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IV. 

OF  SANCTUARIES. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  Divine  claim  of  sancta*' 
aries  and  holy  places  as  the  scene  of  public  worship. 
And  in  order  to  enter  into  this  subject,  we  propose  to 
make  the  foDowing  inquiry : — 

Has  the  Divine  Father  ever  appointed  any  place  or 
human  building  in  which  He  has  promised  to  mani- 
fest His  invisible  presence  to  man,  more  particularly, 
more  fully,  and  more  graciously,  than  in  any  other 
place,  so  as  that  this  place,  by  virtue  of  such  manifest- 
ation, should  have  so  sanctifying  an  influence,  on  the 
acts  of  piety  and  devotion  performed  there,  as  thereby 
to  render  those  acts  more  acceptable  to  Him  than 
they  could  be  when  performed  in  any  other  place? 

If  we  examine  the  sacred  history  of  the  world,  we 
shall  find  no  mention  of  any  stated  place  in  which 
either  of  the  Patriarchs  ever  performed  any  acts  of 
devotion — no  house,  tent,  or  tabernacle,  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  Creator.  Such  a  place  as  this  was 
altogether  unknown  in  the  world  till  the  age  of 
Moses.  To  Moses  the  Divine  command  was  first 
given  to  build  a  tent  or  tabernacle  for  the  God  of 
Israel.    And  when  Moses  did  receive  this  command 
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to  build  the  tabernacle,  he  received  no  intimation 
whatever  that  the  Divine  Father  would  make  that 
place  the  peculiar  scene  of  the  spiritual  manifestation 
of  His  infinite  presence,  or  that  any  acts  of  devotion 
performed  there  would  in  any  sense  or  in  any  degree 
be  more  acceptable  to  Him  than  such  acts  would  be 
when  performed  in  any  other  place.    The  tabernacle 
of  Moses  was  not  at  any  time,  nor  ever  was  intended 
to  be,  the  scene  of  any  peculiar  manifestation  of  the 
spiritual  presence  of  the  God  of  Israel.    The  whole 
object,  end,  and  design,  of  both  the  tabernacle  of 
Moses,  and  the  temple  of  Solomon,  as  the  dwelling 
place  of  Grod,  was  that  these  places  should  be  the  scene 
of  the  local,  the  sensible,  and  the  material  image  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Father,  in  his  revealed 
Hebrew  character,  as  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of 
Ii^rael.   And  as  this  tabernacle  and  the  temple  are  the 
only  places  which  the  Divine  Father  has  ever  com- 
manded, or  especially  permitted  to  be  erected,  as  the 
scene  of  His  own  sensible  or  spiritual  manifestation 
on  earth,  we  are  bound  to  conclude,  that  no  building 
ever  has  existed,  or  ever  can  exist  in  this  world,  in 
which  the  Divine  Father  will  ever  manifest  his  spiritual 
presence  to  the  worshipper,  with  more  heavenly  grace, 
and  more  spiritual  unction,  than  in  any  other  place. 
Let  us  now  hear  how  the  Revelation  of  the  Gospel 
deals  with  the  important  question,  of  temples  of  God, 
and  houses  of  worship. 

o  2 
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We  liave  already  shewn,  that  the  object  for  iwhick 
the  tabernacle  and  the  temple  were  erected,  was  not 
to  make  these  buildings  places  of  public  devotion,  but 
to  constitute  them  houses  of  offering  and  (^  sacrifice. 
And  that  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Father,  whkk 
was  manifested  in  these  {daces,  was  not  an  invisible 
and  a  spiritual  presence,  but  a  visible  and  a  matoriid 
dwelling,  in  a  shapeless  form.   And  this  dwelling  was 
entirely  limited  to  the  one  individual  tabernacle,  and 
the  one  individual  temple,  and  that  presence  was 
never  intended  either  to  be  manifested  in  any  other 
place,  or  to  be  continued  beyond  the  advent  of  the 
Gospel.  And  hence  we  observe,  that  when  the  Divine 
Founder  of  the  Gospel  unfolded  the  spiritual  character 
of  his  mission  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  she  not  at 
all  understanding  the  universality  of  that  miarion, 
spoke  to  Him  of  the  difference  of  the  temple  service 
of  the  Jews  to  that  of  the  Samaritans.      And  He 
answered  her  by  declaring  that  the  hour  had  come 
when  all  divinely  appointed  temple  service  should 
cease,  and  when  the  true  worshipper  should  no  longer 
worship  in  any  sacred  place  whatever,  either  in  Sa- 
maria, or  in  Jerusalem,  nor  yet  through  the  medium 
of  any  Divine  or  human  form ;  but  that  henceforth 
all  service  that  could  be  acceptable  to  the  F^her 
would  be  spiritual,  without  any  visible  mediun^  and 
truthful,  or  in  reality,  without  any  reference  to  ei^er 
form  or  place.  Here  then  we  have  a  direct  declaraticm 
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from  the  lips  of  the  Son  of  God^  that  no  service  would 
ever  be  acceptable  to  the  Father,  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  performed  in  ai^  particnlar  place,  or  according 
to  any  peculiar  visible  form.  And  hence  the  Fouinder 
of  the  Gospel  erects  no  tabemade,  nor  built  any 
temple,  nor  ever  perfcmned  any  recorded  act  of  devo- 
tion in  any  house  particularly  cfedicated  to  the  service 
ofGod. 

In  the  discourse  of  Stephen,  one  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian preachers,  delivered  before  the  Jewish  Council, 
he  most  expressly  delares  that  the  Most  High  bath 
no  dwdling  whatever  in  temples  made  with  hands, 
because  hia  presence  fiUetii  both  heaven  and  earth. 
And  he  quotes  the  Prophet  Isaiah  as  representing 
this  to  be  an  absolute  and  universal  principle  of 
truth,  without  any  particular  reference  to  the  dispen* 
sation  of  the  Gt)spel. 

In  Saint  Paulas  visit  to  Athens  he  tells  the  Athen- 
i(ms  tbftt  he  found  an  altar  or  rather  a  temple  in  their 
city  dedicated  to  the  Unknown  God,  and  then  he 
furth^  tells  them  that  they  had  acted  ignorantly  in 
building  an  altar  or  a  temple  to  the  unknown  God, 
inasmuch  as  He  has  no  dwelling  in  such  places — His 
dwelling-place  being  the  entire  heavens  and  the 
entire  earth— the  whole  universe.  And  then  he  in- 
timates to  them  that  one  great  part  of  the  object  oi 
his  visit  was  to  make  the  knowledge  of  this  unknown 
God  familiar  to  their  mind,  and  to  teach  them  how 
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to  serve  and  worship  Him  in  a  better  way  tlian  by 
building  houses  of  worship  to  his  service. 

That  temple  worship^  which  it  was  one  great  object 
of  Christ  and  his  disciples  to  destroy^  it  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  Church  to  make  the  first  principle  of  all 
Christian  culture.  If  we  follow  out  our  inquiries 
into  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  sanctuary 
worship^  we  shall  find  that  the  most  glorious  state 
of  the  followers  of  Christ  is  delineated  in  the 
book  of  the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  that 
of  a  city  without  a  temple.  After  describing  this 
city  in  the  most  glowing  language  of  Eastern  meta- 
phor, the  writer  says :  "  I  beheld  no  temple  therein; 
for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the 
temple  of  it.^^ 

From  this  train  of  our  evidence  then  we  leam  not 
only  that  Christianity  acknowledges  no  local  habita^ 
tion  of  the  Father  in  any  tent,  tabernacle,  house  or 
building,  but  that  a  principle  of  direct  opposition  to 
all  sanctuary  worship  is  made  to  stand  out  in  the 
forefi'ont  of  the  Divine  writings  as  a  fundamental 
element  of  the  Gospel  revelation. 

The  smallest  idea  of  a  house  of  God  is  not  only 
not  found  in  the  enunciation  of  Christianity  as 
a  system  of  Divine  wisdom,  but  it  is  utterly  and  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  whole  object,  end,  and  design  of 
the  Gospel  revelation;  and  the  whole  practice  of 
the  early  teachers  of  the  Gospel  was  in  perfect  uni- 
son with  these  principles. 
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We  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  the  Son  of 
God  erected  no  sanctuary^  no  house  of  Grod,  and  no 
tabernacle  for  the  residence  or  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  Father^  and  that  He  gave  no  direction^  no  in- 
timation to  his  Apostles  that  this  was  any  part  of  the 
object  of  their  mission  in  the  world ;  and  the  whole 
body   of    the    Apostles,  whatever  might   be  their 
failures  in  other  respects,  were,  as  far  as  our  record 
of  their  work  extends,  perfectly  free  from  this  fault. 
We  hear  nothing  of  sanctuaries,  of  sacred  places,  of 
holy  habitations,  or  of  Christian  temples  in  the  re- 
c<nrds  of  the  Gentile  Apostle  and  his  fellow  mis- 
sionaries.   We  have  not  only  no  account,  but  no 
intimation,  the  most  distant  and  the  most  remote,  of 
the  building  of  a  temple  or  the  erection  of  sanc- 
tuaries under  their  direction,  nor  of  assemblies  in 
any  house  of  God,     We  have  already  shewn  that  it 
was  no  part  of  the  Divine  mission  of  Saul  of  Tarsus 
to  traverse  the  Roman  Empire  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  system  of  religion  and  the  architect  of  Christian 
sanctuaries.    It  was  his  great  and  only  object  to 
teach  a  new  and  complete  course  of  practical  Divine 
wisdom  to  the  n&tions  of  the  east  of  Asia  and  the 
south  of  Europe ;  and  he  exercised  this  teaching  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  he  had 
himself  been  taught  as  a  disciple  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel ;  and  also,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the 
teachers  of  philosophy  and  science  were  accustomed 
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to  teach  their  discipleB  throughout  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

The  first  Chnstian  teachers  of  the  Geutiks  often 
went  into  some  public  place  and  beg^n  a  conTersa- 
tional  discourse  with  the  first  persons  they  met^  who 
were  likely  to  attend  to  their  teachings  on  the  j^n- 
ciples  of  that  Divine  wisdom  which  it  was  their 
business  to  teach  to  mankind;  then^  eith^  in  their 
own  house  or  in  the  house  of  some  disciple  in  the 
city  where  they  resided,  they  gave  further  instruction 
to  those  who  wished  to  become  their  disciples. 
Hence^  in  every  city  there  were  as  many  diflFerent 
classes  of  disciples  as  there  were  houses  where  in- 
struction was  given,  or  teachers  who  gave  that  in- 
struction to  the  people ;  and  this  teaching  was  all 
carried  on  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  people 
were  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of  human 
learning — by  domestic  instruction  and  conversational 
teaching. 

But  the  Gospel  is  a  system  of  practical  wisdom, 
and  though  the  process  of  its  teaching  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  teaching  of  the  vdsdom  of  this  world, 
the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  had,  among  other  things, 
a  more  directly  sooial  spirit.  It  was  the  design  of 
the  first  teachers  of  the  Gospel  to  bring  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  wisdom  of  eternity  to  the  lower  grades 
of  society,  as  well  as  to  the  middle  and  the  highest, 
and  to  form  all  classes  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  into 
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one  body;  and  for  the  attamment  of  this  object, 
these  disciples  met  together  and  manifested  their 
imion  and  brotherhood  according  to  the  customs  of 
the  East  by  eating  and  drinking  together  wherever 
they  met ;  and  this  social  meal^as  their  great  bond 
of  brotherhood :  while  the  bread  and  the  w^ine  which 
they  ate  and  drank  together  was  made  to  commemo- 
rate the  great  facts  of  human  redemption.  And  it 
was  to  carry  out  this  essentially  social  object  of  the 
Gospel  that  we  find  the  Apostles  in  the  early  ages 
appointing  servants  and  overseers  over  the  individual 
classes  of  Christian  disciples  in  the  difierent  cities 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  While  there  were  especial 
reasons  why  firom  their  intercourse  with  the  new 
disciples  each  of  these  persons  should  possess  some 
degree  of  aptness  to  teach ;  but  the  -^ostolic  age 
presents  us  with  no  class  of  men,  except  the  Apostles 
themselves,  whose  only  business  it  was  to  teach ;  nor 
with  any  places  whatever  among  the  Gentiles  where  this 
teaching  was  exercised,  but  the  house  of  the  teacher, 
or  that  of  some  disciple  who  entertained  the  teacher. 
When  Paul  was  at  Eome  he  taught  in  his  own 
hired  house  whosoever  came  to  him  for  instruction, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  teachers  of  phi- 
losophy, of  grammar,  of  rhetoric,  of  music^  of  elo- 
quence, and  of  other  sciences,  gave  instruction  to 
their  disciples  and  pupils.  But  we  have  no  informa- 
tion that  he  ever  gave  public  lectures  in  the  forum  of 
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the  city,  or  in  any  house,  temple,  portico,  academia, 
or  basilica,  erected  for  that  or  any  similar  object. 

If,  from  the  Apostles,  we  proceed  to  the  first  Chris- 
tian writer  of  the  second  century  of-  the  Gospel^  we 
shall  find  that  this  mode  of  making  known  the  wis- 
dom of  Grod,  continued  to  be  practised  at  Rome  long 
after  the  Divine  Paul  had  finished  his  course  and 
rested  from  his  labours.     When  the  Roman  Prefect 
asked  Justin  Martyr  the  important  question, "  Where 
do  you  meet  ?"  the  great  Apologist  said,  "  Where 
each  man  can  and  will.     You  beheve,  doubtless,'^ 
said  he,  "that  we  all  assemble  in  one  place — but  it 
is  not  so,  for  the  God  of  the  Christians  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  spot,  but  his  visible  presence  fills  heaven 
and  earth,  and  in  all  places  he  is  worshipped  by  the 
faithful.^\    And  Justin  then  further  adds,  '^  That 
whenever  he  came  to  Rome  it  was  his  custom  to 
reside  in  one  particular  place  where  those  disciples 
who  were  instructed  by  him,  and  who  wished  to  hear 
his  discourses,  were  accustomed  to  assemble ;  other 
places  of  assembly,'^  he  said,  "  he  had  not  visited/' 
Here,  then,  we  find  that  one  hundred  years  after  the 
residence  of  Paul  at  Rome,  the  self-same  system  of 
preaching  was  pursued  by  the  first  Christian  teacher 
of  the  day  as  had  been  practised  by  Paul  himself  in 
that  city. 

From  Justin  Martyr  we  go  on  to  Origen,  the  next 
great  Alexandrian  teacher,  who,  when   Celsus  ^- 
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proached  the  Christians  with  having  no  temples,  no 
altars,  no  images,  replied  to.  hipa,  '^  That  in  the 
highest  sense  God's  temple  and  image  are  in  the 
hnmanity  of  Christ,  and  consequently  in  all  believers 
who  are  actuated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ."  And 
here  we  leani  that  in  the  time  of  Origen,  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  crucij&xion  of  the  Founder  of 
the  .GK)spel,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  no  temple  for 
worship  even  in  the  city,  of  Alexandria,  the  great 
centre  of  the  Christian  profession  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries ;  and  there  are  no  means  of  ascer^ 
taining  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ever  erected  any 
place  of  worship  before  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. But  soon  after  this  an  edict  of  Gallienus 
mentions  Christian  places  of  worship,  though,  this  is 
no  proof  whatever  that  these  places  were  separate 
buildings,  and  it  is  not  until  the  age  of  Diocletian 
that  we  have  any  absolute  proof  of  the  existence  of 
separate  buildings  for  Church  worship.  Here  then 
we  find  that  Christianity  had  existed  in  the  Roman 
Empire  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  without 
any  distinct  and  separate  house  of  assembly,  or  any 
building  consecrated  to  public  worship.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  Gentile  Christianity  was  entirely 
a  household  system.  How  then  can  attendance  on 
sanctuaries,  meeting-houses  and  places  of  worship  be 
an  important  Christian  duty,  when  Christianity  in 
its  primitive  and  purest  form  existed  without  any 
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separate  places  of  either  teaching  or  worship  for  the 
space  of  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  practice  of  this  hoi^use- 
hold  character  of  Christian  teaching  was  forced  upon 
the  first  race  of  teachers  by  the  peculiar  position  in 
which  the  Christian  system  was  placed  in  its  relation 
to  the  Oovemment  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  if 
those  persons  who  look  at  the  question  in  this  light 
can  shew  that  any  law  of  the  Boman  Empire  now 
exists^  or  ever  did  exists  from  the  age  of  Caligula  to 
that  of  Diocletian,  prohibiting  the  building  of  plaees 
of  worship  by  either  the  primitive  discijdes  of  Jesus 
or  the  founders  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  there  would 
be  some  ground  for  such  a  view  of  the  subject ;  but 
as  no  such  prohibition  is  known  to  exist  and  is  never 
mentioned  by  the  early  Church  writers,  such  a  sup- 
position must  be  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

If  places  of  worship  had  made  a  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian  economy,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
Prophet  like  unto  Moses  should  not  have  reared  a 
new  temple  at  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Paul  should  not  have  built  a  Christian  sanctuary,  or 
a  house  of  God  in  Antioch,  in  Ephesus,  in  Corinth, 
or  in  Athens.  And  if  to  worship  in  the  sanctuary  is 
a  Christian  duty,  then  during  the  time  when  Paul 
lived  in  his  own  hired  house  at  Rome,  with  the 
members  of  Nero^s  household  among  the  professed 
disciples  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  there  is  no 
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reason  whatever  why  the  great  Apostle  should  not 
Iiave  directed  the  building  of  a  temple  to  Jesus  in 
the  first  city  of  the  ancient  world,  and  why  he  should 
not  have  left  his  name  to  posterity  in  sculptured 
marble  by  the  side  of  the  arch  of  Titus  among  the 
majestic  ruins  of  that  city. 

If  the  Gospel  lias  any  connection  with  houses  of 
worsliip  why  was  it  that  such  places  were  not  erected 
by  the  Justins  of  the  second^  and  the  Origens  of  the 
early  part  of  the  third  century  ?  And,  finally,  why 
was  it  left  to  the  age  of  the  almost  universal  difin- 
aion  of  the  Christian  profession,  through  the  Roman 
empire,  to  build  houses  to  the  worship  of  God,  if  all 
Christians  are  bound  to  attend  such  places?  and  if 
public  worship  in  the  house  of  God  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  Christian's  life,  and  is  an  essential  prin- 
ciple in  the  economy  of  the  Gospel,  our  only  answer 
to  these  questions  must  be,  with  the  word  of  God  for 
our  guide,  that  however  useful  may  be  the  idea  of 
calling  the  place  of  the  assembly  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  the  House  of  God,  the  assumption  of  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Most  High  has  any  other  dwelling  in 
sucl^  places  than  that  which  he  has  in  every  other 
place,  and  that  devotions  performed  in  any  such 
place  are  any  more  acceptable  to  Him  than  the  exercise 
of  devotion  in  any  other  place,  is  the  greatest  of  all 
the  ecclesiastical  fables,  and  the  most  utterly  inde- 
fensible of  either  of  the  fundamental  positions  of  the 
popular  religious  system  of  modem  Britain. 
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Bachel. — ^We  have  now  arrived  at  that  point  of 
our  inquiry  in  which  we  are  able  to  form  a  jnst  view 
of  the  system  of  the  public  worship  of  our  country, 

Orace. — And  I  think,  also,  to  weigh  its  just 
claims  upon  the  attention  of  mankind. 

Doctor. — ^These  claims,  Grace,  will  be  best  rep*^ 
sented  by  a  negative.  Public  worship  by  itself  has 
no  claim  whatever  on  the  attention  of  mankind*  But 
there  are  many  persons  who  have  a  claim  upon  public 
worship  as  an  ancient  religious  institution  of  tiie 
country,  and  while  they  make  that  claim  it  is  wd 
that  such  worship  should  be  performed  for  their 
benefit. 

Mr.  Charity. — It  is  much  better  that  an  enter- 
tainment of  an  indiflferent  character  should  be  re- 
tained as  long  as  any  one  feels  interested  in  its 
performance  than  that  the  want  itself  should  be  me* 
by  one  of  a  more  objectionable  character.  Age 
is  a  vast  accession  to  the  weight  of  an  institution. 

Grace. — You  consider  then  that  the  dispute  be- 
twixt the  Sabbatarians  and  the  friends  of  other  forms 
of  entertainment,  is  a  dispute  betwixt  rival  par- 
formers,  as  to  whether  one  of  them  shall  have  the 
day  of  rest  for  their  sole  use,  or  whether  they  shall 
all  stand  on  the  equal  ground  of  their  respectife 
merits  in  the  public  favour. 

Mr.  Charity.  —  Certainly.  The  performers  of 
public  worship  have  no  more  Divine  claim  to  the  day 
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of  rest  than  the  performers  at  any  other  entertain- 
sa^it,  because  neither  of  them  have  any  Divine  claim 
at  all. 

DooTOB. — It  is  quite  evident  from  the  result  of 
this  inquiry  that  whatever  entertainment  is  lawful  on 
the  Monday  that  entertainment  is  also  lawfcd  on  the 
Sunday^  because  there  is  no  law  on  the  subject,  not 
^mexL  to  jQoake  the  Sunday  a  d»y  of  rest. 

Mm9.  Bell. — It  may  be  quite  as  lawful,  and  yet 
ii^ot  quite  so  expedient,  but  that  is  a  subject  for 
the  head  of  every  family  and  every  adult  person  to 
<x>nsider  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Charity. — It  is  not  my  object  in  this  series 
of  papers  to  suggest  any  complete  course  of  human 
culture.  If  I  should  ever  attempt  to  do  this  the 
maimer  of  spending  the  day  of  rest  would  form  a 
part  of  such  a  subject. 

Grace. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  shewing  at  least 
that  one  great  means  of  culture  —  going  into  the 
fields  on  a  Sunday,  is  a  proper  niethod  of  spending 
the  day  of  rest,  and  one  which  received  the  sanction 
of  the  great  Teacher  and  Exemplar  of  humanity. 

Mr.  .  Charity. — This  point  of  our  subject  will 
naturally  arise  out  of  the  consideration  of  one  of  the 
papers  in  the  next  series ;  and,  with  your  permission, 
we  shall  leave  its  fiirther  consideration  till  we  come, 
to  the  reading  of  that  paper. 
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V. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  different  parts  ^ 
our  proposed  question  in  this  book^  and  have  con- 
sidered therein  all  their  different  relations.  We 
have  shewn^  however  useful  public  worship  ma^  b^ 
that  it  has  no  claim  whatever  to  a  Divine  instituti<», 
and  that  whatever  may  be  the  benefit  of  a  class  d 
men  devoted  to  the  ministry  of  the  rites  of  pnblic 
worship,  the  existence  of  such  a  class  is  in  no  sense  a 
thing  of  Divine  appointment.  And^  finally^  thai  how- 
ever beneficial  it  may  be  to  have  a  sepamte  hons^  for 
the  meetings  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus^  the  whole 
spirit  and  object  of  the  Gospel  is  opposed  to  any  idea 
whatever  of  a  temple^  a  sanctuary,  or  a  house- of  God; 
and  we  therefore  conclude  that  the  whole  Sabbatic 
economy  of  modem  Britain  is  entirely  destitute^  not 
only  of  any  Divine  appointment,  but  alsa  oi  any  tind 
least  Divine  sanction,  and  that  as  a  purely  haman 
system  it  has  no  other  claim  to  our  regard  but  tiiai 
of  the  free  choice  of  the  people,  and  that  an  attend* 
ance  upon  its  performance  is  only  beneficial  to  those 
who  feel  their  want  of  such  an  entertainment*  And 
so  long  as  there  are  individuals  in  the  land  who  fed 
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their  want  of  public  worship  as  the  mediam  through 
which  their  religious  culture  may  find  a  pleasurable 
expression^  so  long  we  would  advise  them  by  all 
means  to  attend  upon  its  performance.  Nothing  is 
further  from  the  object  of  our  inquiry  than  any 
effort  to  induce  such  persons  to  neglect  public  wor- 
ship; it  is  simply  our  object  to  shew  that  public 
worship  forms  no  part  of  the  life  of  the  Oospel^  and 
therefore  that  there  is  no  Divine  reason  whatever 
why  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  should  either  attend 
upon  its  ordinances^  or  observe  any  day,  or  time,  or 
public  place  of  worship  whatever  for  its  performance ; 
and  that  the  doing  or  not  doing  of  this  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  his  Christianity. 

Butwe  feel  that  we  cannot  express  the  Christian 
view  of  our  subject  better  than  in  the  language  of  John 
Chrysostom,  the  ecclesiastical  patriarch  of  Constan* 
tinoi^e,  in  the  b^inningc^  the  fifth  century:  '^  When 
Christ  came/^  says  this  Father  of  the  church,  ''  He 
purified  the  whole  world,  so  that  every  place  may 
become  a  house  of  God.''  Again,  ^^  Know  you  that 
the  inhole  wc^ld  has  been  purified  as  it  regards  the 
plaoe.  We  may  everywhere  Hfb  up  holy  hands,  for 
the  whole  earth  has  become  cbnsecnated,  even  more 
ccmsecrated  than  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Wherever 
joa  may  be  you  still  have  the  altar,  the  instrument 
of  sacrifice,  and  the  offering  with  you,  for  you  your- 
adf  are  priest,  altar,  and  sacrifice.    Wherever  you 
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•  are  you  may  raise  an  altar  by  simply  cherishing  '4 
devout  and  serious  disposition.  Place  and  time  are 
no  hindrance,  though  you  should  not  bow  the  knee, 
though  you  beat  not  the  breast,  though  you  stretdi 
not  your  hands  to  heaven,  but  only  manifest  a  warm 
heart  towards  the  Creator  and  the  Redeemer — ^yott 
have  all  that  belongs  to  prayer;  the  wife,  while  die 
holds  in  her  lap  the  spindle  and  the  pins,  can  with 
her  soul  look  up  to  heaven  and  pray  with  fervour  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  It  is  possible  for  the  man  to 
offer  up  fervent  prayer  who  is  on  his  way  to  the 
market  alone,  and  for  the  other  to  lift  up  his  soul  to 
Ood  while  he  sits  in  his  shop  and  sews  leather ;  and 
the  servant  who  makes  purchases,  goes  on  errands,  or 
sits  in  the  kitchen,  has  nothing  to  hinder  him  firom 
doing  the  same  thing/^ 

May  this  worship  be  our  worship,  this  devotion  our 
devotion,  and  this  prayer  our  prayer  unto  the  end  <rf 
the  world.  But  there  are  many  of  our  brethren  who 
cannot  rise  to  the  level  of  this  natural  and  Divine 
form  of  devotion.  From  the  very  nature  of  their 
education  and  early  training,  their  mental  stature  is 
lowered,  its  growth  is  stunted,  and  its  health  is 
impaired ;  their  mind  is  cast  into  an  artificial  mould, 
and  their  whole  spiritual  being  is  fixed  in  a  cataleptic 
sleep.  They  enter  a  consecrated  house,  and  de- 
voutly compose  their  mind  while  the  minister  says 
his  prayers,  and  reads  an  entertaining  essay  suited  to 
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theur  mental  eondition^  and  feel  in  the  place  an  atmo* 
sphere  of  holiness,  from  which  they-  retire  in  their 
own  (pinion  better,  men.  And  whj  should  we  not 
treat  «uch  a  feeling  with  respect?  It  is  not  the 
men  but  the  system  which  desenres  our  scorn;  :and 
the  system  can  only  be  remored  by  the  l^sachiog  of 
men  a  better  way;  Edi](cate  the  man  and  the  system 
will  fall.  The  thorn  and  the  thistle  seldcmi  grow  on 
a  richly  cultured  soil;  make  the  tree  good  and  the  fruit 
will  be  good  also.  Public  worship  will  die  a  natural 
death  when  the  education  of  man  enables  him  to  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  spiritual  culture. 

But  I  would  most  earnestly  entreat  every  one  who 
reads  this  book  never  on  any  account  to  attempt 
to  destroy  the  institution  of  public  worship;  I 
would  entreat  him^  by  the  Author  of  his  being,  by 
the  "Word  of  eternal  wisdom,  by  all  the  interests  of 
our  common  humanity,  by  all  his  friendly  feeling  for 
his  brother  man,  and  by  all  his  hope  of  the  future 
welfare  of  his  race,  not  to  attempt  to  destroy  this 
institution,  but  to  instruct  the  people.  He  who 
destroys  an  institution,  is  always  more  or  less  an 
enemy  to  society;  but  he  who.  instructs  his  brother 
confers  a  blessing  on'the  human  race.  Let  me  then 
again  entreat  every  one  who  shall  read  this  book  to 
use  all  possible  means  to  instruct  his  brother.  I  would 
say,  educate— educate,  and  stiU  educate  your  brother 
until  he  feels  no  want  of  such  a  system,  but  do  not 
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pull  down  the  f&bric  bo  long  as  one  who  is  lialt^  oi 
blinds  or  lame^  shall  seek  a  shelter  under  its  artificial 
shade.  Perish  it  ineyitably  will,  but  not  yet ;  it  is  a 
work  of  time^  but  the  end  must  come;  the  finger  of 
eternity  has  already  written  the  irreversible  doom  of 
vital  decay  on  its  whole  life^  and  left  it  to  wither 
away  like  the  bare  and  sapless  oak  of  one  of  our 
ancient  parks. 
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BOOK  IV. 
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I. 

EARLY  TRAINING. 

It  is  our  object  in  thii  Book  to  inqtiire,  What  bene* 
fit  our  popular  religion  ia  to  society  and  to  the  world  ? 

What  Tclation  does  the  religious  system  of  modem 
Britain  bear  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people^  and 
how  far  and  in  what  way  has  this  system  contributed 
to  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  general  happi- 
ness and  comfort  of  the  British  race? 

In  this  inquiry,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  are 
neither  propounding  a  system  of  faith  nor  advocating 
a  class  of  opinions.  Our  object  is  wholly  and  en- 
tirely to  explain  a  religious  fact,  and  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  a  great  social  phenomenon  in  the 
country. 

From  my  early  years,  I  have  observed  a  growing 
disposition  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  countrymen 
to  turn  away  from  an  attendance  on  public  worship ; 
and  from  year  to  year  the  fact  has  pressed  itself  more 
and  more  upon  my  attention,  that  the  greater  number 
of  individuals  who,  through  their  entire  childhood 
had  been  nursed  and  trained  in  the  bosom  of  that 
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public  worship  in  the  Sunday  School,  were  tornii^ 
entirely  away  firom  this  early  training  in  their  riper 
years.  This  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  entirely  con- 
trary to  that  which,  according  to  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  ought  to  be  the  result  of  such 
a  training,  that  it  led  me  at  once  to  the  question : 

How  far  the  prevailing  religious  culture  of  Britain 
is  either  founded  in  the^prinSples  of  eternal  truth  or 
suited  to  the  wants  of  hnmto  nature,  and  how  far  i^  is 
either  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  or 
is  at  all  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  society? 

In  making  this  inquiry,  it  was  my  first  object  to 
make  the  widest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
minute  observations  on  the  nature  and  the  certainty 
ctf  the  fact  itself,  then  to  inquire  with  the  utmost 
patience  and  diligence  into  the  cause  and  original 
of  its  existence,  and,  lastly,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  country  are  suited 
to  meet  the  wants  of  mankind  in  the  altered  state  of 
society,  resulting  from  the  entire  revolution  which  t 
felt  to  be  making  rapid  progress  in  the  mental  cul- 
ture of  my  brethren.  And  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  quarter  of  a  century  in  which  my  inquiries  have 
been  proceeding,  I  have  felt  the  progress  of  the 
change  to  be  going  on  with  an  almost  unparaUele 
rapidity  of  course,  until  it  is  at  length  determined 
by  actual  inquiry  that  though  nearly  all  the  working 
men  of  London  have  been  trained  in  Sunday  Schools, 
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yet  that  not  more  than  six  in  a  hnndred  of  these  men 
are  now  found  attending  on  that  public  worshij^  in 
which  they  were  so  early  trained  and  initiated.  And 
yet  many  of  these  men  are  sober,  honest,  industrious, 
generous,  and  trustworthy  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. Here,  then,  we  have  before  our  eyes  the  very 
remarkable  fact  of  a  system  which  is  continually 
defeating  its  own  object,  and  the  more  it  works  the 
farther  it  is  from  attaining  to  that  which  it  is  its  chief 
end  and  design  to  accomplish. 

It  must  be  self-evident  to  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  human  society  that 
the  friend  of  public  worship  can  never  have  a  fairer 
field  to  work  upon  than  the  Sunday  School  of  Britain 
has  presented  to  him  during  the  last  five-and-thirty 
years,  and  yet  during  the  course  of  this  period  it 
may  be  fairly  calculated  that  public  worship  has  lost 
half  the  amount  of  its  hold  on  both  the  number 
and  the  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
of  this  country.  And  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any 
thing  will  be  devised  by  the  Church  which  is  in  its 
own  nature  so  well  fitted  to  bind  the  people  to  public 
worship  as  the  Sunday  School  itself.  What  can  be 
so  calculated  to  enchain  all  the  affections  of  the 
human  heart  to  a  system,  and  to  enlist  all  the  sym« 
pathies  of  the  human  breast  in  its  favour,  as  to  take 
the  infant  mind  in  its  first  opening,  and  the  infant 
heart  in  the  first  budding  of  its  feelings,  and  to  nurse  it 
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in  the  very  qrstem  itself  and  to  bring  all  its  awakesmg 
sensibilities  into  the  most  intimate  unison  with  those 
whose  great  business  it  is  to- explain,  to  enforce^  and 
to  perpetuate  the  claims  of  that  system  ?  And  yet 
we  find  'these  very  infants,  when  they  become  men 
and  women,  continually  forsaking  that  ^stem,  d.eny- 
ing  its  <daims  to  their  regard,  and  feding  no  sense 
of  gratitude  whatever  to  those  who  laboured  ta  unfold 
and  to  direct  their  baby  thpught>  and  nursed  and 
cherished  their  infant  feeling  in  its  perfiormance. 
Who  that  sees  this  can  fail  of  being  led  to  the  inevi- 
table  conclusion  that  these  childr^  have  not  been 
trained  up  in  the  way  that  they  should  go,  or  else 
when  they  grow  older  they  would  not  depart  from  it. 
And  every  reflecting  man  must  feel  that  one  of  these 
two  facts  must  be  true;  either  that  the  mode  of 
training  is  wrong  or  that  the  oljgect  for  which  th^ 
are  trained  is  wanting  in  its  adaptation  to  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nakire,  in  its  fitness  to  satisfy  the 
wants  which  the  traming  itself  has  inquired,  and  in  its 
sufficiency  to  promote  the  happiness  and  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  and  of  society. 

If  public  worship  is  in  any  sense  a  divine  institu- 
tion, if  that  institution  has  its  foundation  in  the 
eternal  truth  of  the  divine  constitution  of  human 
nature,  and  if  there  is  in  that  institution  any  fitness 
of  medium  through  which  the  process  of  human 
existence  may  unfold  the  working  of  its  Divine  add- 
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vity,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that  the  training  of 
a  Sunday  School  is  of  all  things  the  most  fitted  to 
be  the  instrumentality  through  which  public  worship 
may  obtain  a  universal  hold  on  society^  and  through 
which  it  may  perpetuate  that  hold  upon  the  succes- 
fflve  generations  of  men  through  all  posterities  to 
the  end  of  time. 

If,  then,  the  Sunday  School  has  failed  and  is  now 
failing  to  produce  any  extensive  regard  for  public 
worship  in  the  mind  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  Britain^  or  any  feelings  of  sympathy  with  the  per- 
formance of  its  service  in  the  breast  of  the  greater 
number  of  those  whose  early  years  were  all  spent 
in  the  process  of  its  training,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
but  that  the  system  of  public  worship  itself  has  failed^ 
and  does  now  fail  to  satisfy  the  religious  wants  of  the 
individual  man,  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
present  condition  of  British  society.  And  this  led 
me  to  inquire  how  far  the  present  religious  system  of 
Britain  is  calculated  to  satisfy  the  felt  wants  of  an 
inquiring  and  progressive  people,  how  far  it  promotes 
the  happiness  of  the  individual  man^  and  in  what 
way  it  has  operated  and  is  stiU  operating  on  the 
social  system  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  Bell. — ^Are  we  to  understand  from  this 
paper  that  you  consider  Sunday  Schools  have  been 
of  any  service  to  this  country  ? 

Doctor. — There  are  two  kinds  of  value  or  service 

p  2 
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which  an  institution  may  be  to  a  country — a  relative 
and  an  absolute  value,  and  it  may  be  the  former 
without  being  the  latter.  An  institution  is  of  a  rela- 
tive value  when  it  is  of  some  service  to  a  people  under 
some  peculiar  condition  of  time,  place,  or  circum- 
stances in  which  they  may  exist,  but  to  be  of  any 
absolute  value,  it  must  be  of  a  sufficient  general  ser 
vice  to  promote  the  welfare  of  society  irrespective 
of  all  these  things.  Our  friend,  I  have  no  doubt,  is 
quite  ready  to  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Charity. — Sunday  Schools  have,  no  doubt, 
been  of  considerable  relative  value  to  the  British 
race,  but  of  no  absolute  value  as  Sunday  Schools. 
They  were  not  introduced  into  this  paper  with  the 
object  of  discussing  the  merits  of  the  institution, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  public  worship 
in  its  modem  form  of  development  has  derived  no 
great  amount  of  benefit  from  their  institution  and 
the  working  out  of  the  system,  as  it  must  have  done 
if  it  were  founded  on  the  rock  of  truth. 

Grace. — There  are  certain  grounds  on  which  I 
think  Sunday  Schools  have  been  of  some  benefit  to 
society,  if  they  have  failed  to  fill  our  churches. 

Mr.  Charity. — Sunday  Schools  have  been  of 
some  benefit  both  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world. 
Human  beings  can  never  be  brought  together,  as 
children  are  gathered  into  little  companies  in  the 
Sunday  School,  without  deriving  some  benefit  from 
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the  mere  fact  of  meeting  each  other  and  of  acting 
together.  And  in  so  far  they  haye  a  civilizing  in- 
fluence on  society. 

Rachel. — In  the  absence  of  that  instruction 
which  ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  indivi- 
dual in  the  country,  the  Sunday  School  teachers 
have  been  the  means  of  teaching  many  thousands 
of  children  to  read,  who,  if  it  had  not  been  for  their 
efforts,  would  never  have  learnt  even  the  letters  of 
the  Alphabet. 

Grace. — In  the  Sunday  School,  too,  the  great 
mass  of  the  poor  people  of  this  country  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Bible,  and  are  thereby 
able  to  set  a  just  value  on  the  merits  of  our  present 
religious  system. 

Doctor. — I  think  the  Sunday  School  has  been  of 
inestimable  service  to  the  country  in  the  present 
transition  state  of  society,  and  it  will  remain  of  great 
use  until  we  have  some  better  system  of  early  train- 
ing in  the  families  of  the  working  classes  of  our 
countrymen. 

Mrs.  Bell. —  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the 
ground  on  which  the  Sunday  School  fails  to  increase 
the  attendance  upon  public  worship? 

Mr.  Charity. — To  answer  this  question  fuUy  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole  subject 
of  human  culture,  as  well  as  the  entire  question  of 
the  suitability  of  public  worship  to  be  the  medium  of 
expressing  the  religious  feelings  of  man. 
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Doctor. — This  failure  of  the  Sunday  School  to 
increase  the  number  of  attendants  on  public  wordiip 
may  arise  from  two  different  causes,  or  front  a  com- 
bination of  these  causes.  It  may  either  be  because 
there  is  something  originally  wrong  in  the  Sunday 
School,  or  it  may  be  because  public  worship  itself  is 
wrong,  or  it  may  be  that  the  Sunday  School  and 
public  worship  are  both  wrong,  or  it  may  be  that 
there  is  some  natural  or  seoret  opposition  between 
the  two  things. 

Bachel. — Our  friend  has  said  in  this  paper,  that 
the  Sunday  School  training  creates  wants — a  feel- 
ing which  public  worship  cannot  satisfy ;  if  this  is 
the  case,  there  is  evidently  a  want  of  sympathy 
between  the  two  things. 

Mr.  Charity. — The  respect  which  I  feel  for  the 
feelings  of  the  general  body  of  Sunday  School 
teachers,  renders  it  by  no  means  a  pleasant  task  to 
say,  that  it  is  my  most  decided  conviction  that  there 
is  no  sympathy  between  the  training  of  a  Sunday 
School  and  the  performance  of  public  worship. 

Grace. — Then  there  can  be  no  hope  whatever  of 
any  real  change  in  the  present  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Charity.  —  None  whatever.  The  Sunday 
School  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  means  of 
working  the  observance  of  public  worship  out  of  the 
culture  of  society. 

Mrs.  Bell. — Then  you  think  the  Church  would 
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be  better  without  the  Sunday  School ;  and  that  in 
her  Sunday  School  labour  she  is  necessarily  working 
out  her  own  destruction. 

Mb.  Charity. — ^By  no  means.  Quite  the  contrary. 
I  beUeve  that  if  there  is  anything  on  the  earth  which 
could  give  perpetuity  to  such  an  institution  as  public 
worship^  it  would  be  some  such  early  training  as  that 
which  is  pursued  in  the  Sunday  School. 

Grace. — Then  you  would  leave  us  to  infer,  that 
public  worship  would  be  quite  as  much  neglected 
from  some  other  cause,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  Sunday  Schools. 

Mr.  Charity. — It  is  my  opinion,  that  if  there  had 
been  neither  Sunday  Schools,  nor  Bibles,  amongst 
the  working  classes,  the  whole  existing  state  of 
.  English  society  would  have  been  overturned  by  the 
shock  of  a  violent  revolution  more  than  twenty  years 
ago.  And  for  this,  amongst  other  reasons,  I  think 
the  Sunday  School  has  been  of  great  service  to  the 
Church  and  to  society.  And  I  am  thankful  to  Pro- 
vidence, that  so  c(niservative  an  institution  was 
brought  into  operation  in  this  country  just  at  the 
point  of  time  when  it  was  most  needed. 

Rachel.—  Anything  is  of  some  use  to  society 
which  saves  a  country  from  revolutionary  shocks  and 
violent  changes  in  the  passing  away  of  ancient 
institutions. 

Doctor,— Though    you  doubt  of   the    absolute 
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benefit  of  Sunday  Schools  to  the  culture  of  society, 
and  though  you  do  not  believe,  that  under  any  form 
of  management  they  would  be  conducive  to  the 
increased  attendance  of  the  people  on  the  perform- 
ance of  public  worship;  yet  you  do  not  consider 
that  the  Sunday  School  training  is  any  original 
cause  of  the  neglect  of  public  worship. 

Mr.  Charity. — By  no  means;  the  great  mass  of 
the  English  people  never  did  attend  public  worship 
more  than  once  in  a  day.  Down  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  people  of  this  country 
considered  it  to  be  quite  as  much  a  part  of  their 
duty  to  go  out  into  the  fields  themselves,  and  to  take 
their  children  out  with  them  on  a  Sunday,  as  to 
attend  upon  the  service  of  the  Church. 

Doctor. — It  is  quite  evident  to  me,  that  there 
must  be  beyond  all  this  some  original  cause  of  the 
present  Sunday  movement. 

Grace. — Yes,  father,  and  a  cause  which  did  not 
begin  to  operate  yesterday. 

Mr.  Charity. — The  original  causes  of  the  Sunday 
movement  are  twofold.  The  inborn  activity  of  the 
British  race,  and  the  want  of  truth  in  the  system  of 
public  worship. 

Rachel. — Then  if  either  of  these  causes  had  been 
wanting  the  age  would  not  have  beheld  this  move- 
ment. If  there  had  been  no  vigour  in  the  mind  the 
people  would  not  have  questioned  the  truth  of  the 
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system ;  and  if  there  had  been  truth  in  the^ 

it  would  have  satisfied  the  wants  of  an  inquiring 

people. 

Mb.  Charity. — ^The  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  British  mind — that  characteristic  which  stands 
out  as  its  distinctive  pecuKarity,  in  apposition  with 
that  of  all  other  people  in  the  past  or  the  present 
history  of  the  world  is — a  large  deyelopment  of 
useful  activity,  and  an  indomitable  perseverance  in 
the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which  appears  to  be 
useful  either  to  the  individual  or  to  society. 

Rachel. — This  characteristic  of  the  race  is  no  new 
feature  in  British  life.  How  has  it  become  so  pro- 
minently a  teaching  power  in  the  present  age? 

Doctor. — Principally  in  its  application  to  indus- 
trial art,  and  the  business  of  common  life. 

Grace. — But  had  not  this  spirit  been  ab*eady 
applied  to  art?  Had  it  not  been  already  manifested 
in  the  architectural  and  the  pictorial  art  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  the  production  of  our  national 
literature  ? 

Mr.  Charity. — This  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  British  mind,  as  it  developed  itself  in  ancient 
art  and  in  literature,  was  a  principle,  which  built  up 
the  man  where  he  was,  and  ennobled  him  as  he  was, 
but  during  the  last  century  this  principle  has  un- 
folded itself  into  the  character  of  a  power;  a  power 
which  moves  the  man  onward,  which  pushes  his 
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thought  inward,  and  outward,  and  upward.  The 
Church  life  is  a  contracting  principle  ^which  binds 
men  to  the  centre,  but  this  is  an  expanding  power 
which  forces  out  their  powers  into  the  future,  the 
possible,  and  the  infinite. 

Mrs.  Bell. — ^And  this  you  consider  to  b^  the 
power  with  which  the  institution  of  public  worship 
has  to  contend,  and  before  the  advance  of  which  it 
must  finally  pass  away  ? 

Doctor. — This  our  firiend  believes  is  the  power 
before  which  everything  must  fall,  which  has  neither 
Gk>d  for  its  author,  a  place  in  the  eternal  truth  of 
things  for  its  basis,  nor  the  good  of  man  and  the 
welfare  of  society  for  its  end. 

Rachel.  —  In  what  way  dost  thou  regard  the 
operation  of  this  power  as  manifested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  railways,  steam,  electricity,  and  machinery? 

Mr.  Charity. — I  contemplate  the  unfolding  of 
this  spirit  of  useful  industry  in  the  British  race  as 
the  mighty  instrument  through  which  Eternal  Pro- 
vidence will  clear  the  earth  of  the  reign  of  falsehood 
and  error,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  regeneration 
of  society,  and  the  renovation  of  the  world  by  the 
Word  of  Jesus. 
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II. 
ifORAL  TEACHING. 

'^  To  lionour  and  obey  the  fcrng^  and  all  that  are 
put  in  authority  under  Mm/' 

"  To  iBubmit  myself  to  all  my  governors^  teaehers^ 
spiritual  pastors^  and  masters/^ 

'^  To  order  myself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my 
betters.^' 

In  tlie  past  five  hundred  years^  from  1360  to  the 

present   time,  Great  Britain  has  exhibited  to  the 

world  the   most    gigantic    portraiture  of  national 

expansion  which  has  ever  found  its  record  in  the 

page  of  history,  entirely  and  altogether  through  the 

inborn   vigour  and  industry  of  the  people.     That 

vigour   and  industry  has  manifested  itself  in  the 

extension  of  trade  and  commerce,  in  the  planting  of 

cdbnies,  in  the  development  of  useful  arts  and  of 

government.    The  extenmon  of  her  race,  the  range 

and  superiority  of  her  literature,  the  extent  of  her 

arts^  and  the  perfection  o£  her  political  constitution, 

are  without  a  second  rival  in  the  whole  range  of 

human  existence.      But  in  the  Divine   science  of 

social  happiness,  and  in  the   development  of  the 
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higher  qualities  of  the  moral  nature  in  relation  to 
the  great  mass  of    the  people^  she  has  made  uc 
advancement  during  the  whole  of  that  five  hundred 
years.    The  social  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  th( 
productive  population  of  Britain  as  a  whole^  is  nc 
better  now  than  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago ;  am 
it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  there  are  many  in 
stances  occurring  every  year  of  persons  who  are  in  i 
condition  which  can  hardly  find  a  parallel  in  the 
whole  history  of  human  society.    Except  under  sucli 
peculiar  circimistances  as  the  prevalence  of  a  deso« 
lating    war,   a  long  continued  famine^   a   viruleni 
pestilence,  or  the  long  continued  siege  of  a  dty. 
The  great  mass  of  the  working  people  of  England  are 
much  less  happy,  have  much  less  of  the  pleasurable 
feeling  of  artistic  taste,  and  very  fer  less   of  the 
cultivation  of  the  higher  life  now  than  they  had  in 
the  middle  ages ;  while  many  of  them  are  sunk  in 
the  mire  of    greater    wretchedness,  and    suflFer  a 
greater  want  of  the  substantial  comforts  of  human 
existence  than  it  is  probable  have  ever  been  felt  in 
this  country  from  the  first  day  that  a  human  being 
set  his  foot  upon  her  island  shores.    The  life  of  a 
gypsy,  as  much  as  this  people  are  hunted  down,  i§  a 
life  of  comfort,  of  enjoyment,  and  of  pleasure,  com- 
pared with  that  of  many  of  the  wretched  beings  who 
are  considered  to  occupy  a  place  within  the  sphere  of 
the  domestic  life  of  Britain.    It  is  the  object  of  this 
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book  to  make  the  very  important  inquiry,  how  all 
this  can  have  happened  to  the  once  merry  England^ 
and  her  gay  and  happy  children?  How  it  is,  that 
while  one  part  of  the  British  nation  have  become 
rich  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
another  part  have  sunk  down  into  misery  and 
wretchedness,  compared  with  which  even  the  life  of  a 
savage  would  be  a  blessing  ? 

In  inquiring  into  the  moral  phenomena  of  a 
country  over  a  large  space  of  time,  our  principal  busi- 
ness is  with  its  religion.  If  its  religion  is  the  off- 
spring of  its  own  culture,  and  the  organization  of  its 
religious  system  is  such  as  to  embrace  the  ,whole 
population,  and  is  not  in  any  sense  exercised  through 
the  medium  of  a  self-creative  class,  that  religious 
system,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  undoubtedly 
be  the  exponent  of  the  moral  feelings  of  the  people 
in  every  way  suited  to  their  felt  wants,  and  alto- 
gether conducive  to  the  attainment  of  what  they 
believe  to  be  their  greatest  social  happiness.  But  if 
the  religious  system  of  a  country  is  a  thing  of  foreign 
importation,  and  if  its  organization  consists  of  a 
privileged  class  which  has  the  power  of  self-creation, 
and  in  which  the  whole  management  of  the  system  is 
invested,  then  that  religious  system  is  most  likely 
to  be  at  war  with  the  true  interests  of  the  people,  and 
is  by  no  means  calculated  to  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  population.     Such  is  pre- 
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dsely  the  condition  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent  of 
the  whole  religious  tsystem  of  this  country.  The 
religious  tsystem  of  Britain  is  not  in  any  sense  the 
offspring  of  British  feeling,  nor  yet  in  any  d^ree 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  British  people. 

We  shall  now  inquire  into  the  evils  of  this  system. 

The  first  evil  of  our  present  religious  system  is^ 
that  it  is  a  Royal  religion.  It  teaches  us  to  honour 
the  person  of  the  sovereign,  because  he  is  a  sove- 
reign, independently  of  all  his  qualities  as  a  man  and 
a  member  of  sodety ;  and  it  thereby  elevates  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  God.  But  the  true  British  feeling 
r^peoting  the  person  of  the  sovereign  is  simply  that 
of  the  highest  responsible  ofBcer  of  the  government, 
an  officer  created  by  the  law,  and  amenable  to  the 
law,  like  every  other  individual  of  the  state ;  and  tha* 
he  is  the  object  of  personal  regard  solely  and  alone, 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  virtue  or  the  vice  of 
his  actions,  and  his  character. 

From  the  foundation  of  a  National  Church  in 
Britain  there  have  not  been  wanting  men  whose 
efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  setting  up  of  the 
personal  power  of  the  sovereign  above  all  earthly  au- 
thority, and  who  have  taught  the  people  that  the  King 
is,  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  sovereign,  the  repre- 
^ntative  of  God  on  the  earth.  But  this  principle 
made  little  progress  in  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages, 
for  although  the  circumstances  of  the  accession  of 
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the  house  of  Lancaster  considerably  aided  its*  pro- 
gress; the  spiritual  elevation  of  the  Sovereign  to  ia 
position  above  all  human  law  and  authority^  did  not 
become  a  decided  and  acknowledged  element  of  the 
constitution  until  a  statute  of  the  English  Parliament 
constituted  Henry  the  Eighth  supreme  head  of  the 
Church.  From  the  foundation  of  a  National  Church 
fn  this  land  until  that  time^  the  King  and  the  Pope, 
the  Church  and  the  State^  had  borne  a  certain  amount 
of  balancing  relation  to  each  other,  which,  on  the 
supposition  that  we  must  have  a  National  Church, 
was  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  country;  but  from 
the  time  that  the  law  declared  the  King  supreme 
Jiead  of  the  Church,  this  balancing  power  was  en- 
tirely  lost ;  the  several  chiefs  of  the  Church  became 
the  obsequious  creatures  of  the  will  of  the  King,  and 
the  ready  tools  of  the  aristocratic  element  of  the 
state ;  while  the  combined  power  of  the  sovweign, 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  Church,  became  through  the 
influence  and  the  operation  of  the  church  system,  the 
working  enemy  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  the 
Church  of  the  middle  ages  was  the  friend  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  against  all  the  evil  powers  of  the 
state,  which  might  array  themselves  against  their 
interests ;  the  constitution  and  the  working  of  the 
church  system  of  those  ages  was  the  grand  vantage 
ground  on  which  the  great  principles  of  social  happi- 
ness triumphed  over  the  tyranny,  the  ambition,  and 
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the  avarice  of  the  nobility,  and  the  sovereign ;  and 
through  the  medium  of  that  church  system  the  mate- 
rial welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was  able 
to  maintain  an  ascendant  influence  in  society.  It  is 
only  under  the  development  of  the  system  of  the 
Royal  Church,  and  through  the  working  of  the  mate- 
rial life  of  that  system  that  we  have  to  trace  the 
degradation,  the  misery,  and  the  wretchedness  of 
our  unfortunate  countrymen  in  the  present  age. 

Our  Royal  Church  may  be  considered  to  have  had 
her  origin  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  to 
have  reached  her  maturity  in  the  age  of  Charles  the 
Second ;  and  from  the  period  of  her  foundation  to  the 
present  day  she  has  kept  one  object  distinctly  in  her 
view,  the  elevation  of  her  head  and  the  conservation 
of  her  ,own  existence.  As  the  infant  hangs  on  its 
mother's  breast,  so  the  Church  derives  all  her  life 
from  the  person  of  her  royal  head;  and  hence, 
though  many  of  the  members  of  the  Church  have 
been  among  the  best  men  in  the  land,  yet  the  whole 
life  of  the  Church,  as  a  church,  has  been  one  conti- 
Tiual  effort  to  preserve  her  own  existence  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Her  whole  being 
has  been  a  continual  manifestation  of  one  vast  effort 
of  selfishness ;  and  she  has  maintained  her  place  in 
the  country  solely  and  entirely  through  the  medium 
of  her  Sunday  system,  by  making  public  worship  the 
sole  exponent  of  the  whole  outer  life  of  Christianity. 
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To  reccdye  her  sacraments^  to  hear  her  sermons^  and 
to  say  her  prayers,  constitute  in  the  view  of  our  Boyal 
Church  the  whole  outer  life  of  a  Christian.    The 
whole  existence  of  the  Church  has  been  one  continual 
effort  to  maintain  her  own  power  by  setting  up  the 
royal  authority  above  all  law,  and  by  preaching  obe- 
dience and  reverence  to  the  person  and  to  the  indivi** 
dual  authority  of  the  King  as  to  that  of  a  God  upon 
earth,  and  one  continual,  entire,  and  total  neglect  of 
the  social  welfare  of  the  people  :  and  she  has  felt  and 
is  now  feeling  the  result  of  her  work.    The  Church 
of  the  middle  ages  delivered  over  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  country  into  the  embrace  of  the  Royal 
Church,  but  she  has  been  dropping  her  neglected 
children  out  of  her  hand  from  almost  the  first  day  of 
her  existence  until  now.    "When  only  about  one  in 
jG3ur  of  the  people  still  attend  upon  her  deserted 
worship ;  and  half  of  these  would  leave  her  to-morrow 
if  they  could  be  relieved  from  the  fear  of  the  evil 
which  her  generosity  is  always  ready  to  inflict  upon 
her  humbler  enemy  when  he  deserts  her  altars  or 
opposes  her  authority. 

From  the  effect  of  the  creation  of  a  Royal  Church 
in  the  head  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  now  turn  to 
consider  its  influence  on  the  base  of  the  social 
column^— the  great  mass  of  the  population. 

It  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution 
of  British  society  that  every  man  is  bom  with  equal 
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rights;  and  the  trath  of  this  prineiple  remaiBs  the 
same^  howeyer  much  it  may  be  practically  opposed  by 
the  successful  efforts  of  designing  men^  who  have 
built  up  a  system  of  tyranny  to  gratify  their  owh  self- 
ish purposes.    It  was,  therefore^  impossible  to  elerate 
the  highest  member  of  the  state  above  hi»  proper 
place^  without  sinking  the  lowest  very  much  fadow 
his  due  degree  in  relation  to  the  whole.     And-  Ae 
Boyal  Church  laid  her  foundation  in  debasing  the 
poor  equally  as  much  as  she  did  in  elevaingt  the 
prince.    It  is  very  probable  that  from  tiie  foundalioii 
of  society  in  this  country  there  had  existed  in  it  a 
system  of  college  life  into  which,  the  humblest^  mem- 
ber of  society  might  enter^  and  through  which  he 
might  rise  by  the  force  of  genius^  talent,  and  indnstiyj 
to  the  highest  offices  of  the  State.    This  we  haye 
every  reason  to  believe  was  the  constitution  of  pri- 
mitive society  in  Britain.     And  that  before  the 
Boman  invasion  it  was  possible  for  the  humblest 
child  in  the  country  to  rise  to  the  position  of  Arch- 
Druid^  which  was  then  the  highest  office  in  the 
state.    When  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Brii- 
tain,  it  assumed  the  form  of  this  college  life  from  the 
old  Druidic  culture,  and  conveyed  it  over  to  our 
National  Church  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era, 
in  which  it  became  a  monastic  institution;  and  sudi 
it  remained  through  the  whole  period  of  the  middle 
ages.     The  greatest  social  blessing  of  this  vile  and 
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troubled  world.  Into  tliis  institution  the  gifted 
son  even  of  the  bond-servant  might  find  an  asylum, 
and  be  trained  up  in  all  the  learning  of  his  age,  and 
in  his  maturity  find  himself  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  son  of  the  first  nobleman  in  the  realm.  We  may 
therefore  look  upon  this  college  system  as  essentially 
the  poor  man's  inheritance,  and  the  common  medium 
of  the  healthy  intercourse  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  It  served  two  essential  purposes  in  the  State; 
it  was  the  great  balancing  agent  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  and  the  common  centre  of  the  unity  of 
all  the  diflferent  classes  of  society.  Here  the  prince 
and  the  peasant,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  lord  and 
the  servant,  all  met  together  on  a  perfect  equality, 
and  through  its  mediimi  every  man  was  enabled  to 
take  that  place  in  the  commonwealth  for  which  he 
was  fitted  by  the  gifts  of  Nature. 

Great  abuses  had,  undoubtedly,  arisen  in  this 
system  during  the  middle  ages,  and  there  was  much 
and  very  great  need  of  a  reformation;  and  an  entire 
reconstruction  of  the  system  was  most  desirable,  so 
as  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  character  before  it 
was  perverted  to  the  evil  purposes  of  the  Church* 
But  instead  of  doing  this  beneficial  work  for  the 
country,  it  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Royal 
Church-  to  bring  the  institution  to  utter  destruction, 
and  thereby  to  reduce  the  British  poor  to. a  far 
worse  relative  condition  than  they  had  eiver  occu«, 
Q  .  . 
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pied  from  the  foundation  of  human  society  in  the 
land  until  that  day.  But  >tiie  monastic  institoticHis 
vmre  not  only  a  balancing  power  between  the  lieh 
and  the  poor^  and  a  common  medium  through  -wHA 
all  the  different  classes  of  society  were  brought  toge- 
ther; they  were  also  the  seats  of  indu^xy  extA 
philanthropy.  They  gave  employment  to  those  who 
were  destitute  of  work^  they  formed  an  asylum  for 
the  unfortunate^  and  the  woe -stricken,  they  were 
an  unfailing  home  without  eicpense  for  the  trayeller, 
the  wanderer,  and  the  homeless ;  and  their  hospitable 
doors  were  ever  open  to  ihe  firtheriess  and  the  orphan. 
Such  was  the  social  character  of  the  instituticms, 
whose  entire  destruction  was  one  of  the  first  blessings 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  receiyed  from  the  boun^ 
teous  hand  of  the  Boyal  Churdi. 

But  it  was  not  <mly  in  the  destruction  of  these 
institutions  that  the  Church* manifested  her  gracious 
disposition  towards  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Her  charity  was  more  ftdly  displayed  in  the  absolute 
robbery  which  she  perpetrated  on  the  low  and  the 
poor  of  the  nation  through  the  medium  of  that 
destruction.  In  the  middle  ages,  a  monastic  insti- 
tutioii  was  to  be  foun^  within  the  bounds  of  almost 
every  fifth  parish  in  the  country,  comfmsing  within 
itself  an  asylum  for  ihe  studious,  a  school  for  the 
youth,  tm  hospital  for  the  stranger,  and  a  common 
centre  of  industry  and  benevolence  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood. 
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It  is  calculated  that  the  property  of  all  the  monas- 
tic institutions  of  the  country  was  th^i  wori^  more 
than  a  million  a-year  of  our  money,  and  under  the 
same  form  of  management  it  would  have  been  worth 
twenty  times  as  much  now ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
this,  it  must  be  considered,  would  have  been  ths 
available  patrimony  of  the  poor,  for  the  rich  gene- 
rally brought  as  much  to  the  monasteries,  and  often 
more  than  was  required  to  supply  their  wants*  But 
in  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  Gospel,  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  his  Highness,  the  high  and  mighty  prince, 
Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King,  Supreme  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  rob  the 
poor  of  the  whole  and  entire  amount  of  this  patri- 
mony, and  to  take  it  to  himself  and  fhrther  to  apply 
it  to  such  pious  purposes  as  might  seem  fit  to  his 
most  gracious  wisdom.  Thus  from  thenceforth  the 
poor  became  a  class  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
rich,  with  different  and  divided  interests.  The  la- 
bourer, the  small  farmer,  the  mechanic^  and  the 
artizan  occupied  the  one  side  of  the  social  iscale,  and 
the  rich  of  all  classes  made  up  the  other.  The  head 
of  the  Church  had  now  fixed  an  impassable  gulf 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  ovct  which  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  lower  grade  to  pass  to  the 
higher,  except  through  the  debasing  process  of  a  life 
devoted  to  the  gaining  of  money.  And  had  the  other 
great  elements  of  the  social  system  done  equs^ly  as 
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much  for  the  poor  as  the  Church  did  through  the 
medium  of  its  Royal  Head,  British  poverty  would  not 
only  have  been  the  badge  of  a  class  but  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  caste. 

It  is  strictly  in  a  social  point  of  view  that  we  are 
now  looking  at  these  institutions^   and    whatever 
might  be  their  religious  character^  it  must  be  quite 
clear  to   every  unprejudiced  mind  that   it    would 
have  been  very  easy  to  remove  the  abuses  without 
destroying  the  system.     The  college  system  contained 
within  itself  the  fundamental  element  of  social  hap- 
piuess^  and  without   that   or  some  similar   system 
working  in  the  social  life  of  a  people,  society  itself 
must  essentially  decay  and  fall  to  pieces,  in  as  much 
as  that  system  is  the  great  assistant  of  nature  in 
bringing  into  exercise  the  genius,  the  talent,  and  the 
energy  of  the  entire  people  of  a  country  to  do  its 
work  throughout  the  whole  system  of  its  national 
life.     Greatness  of  mind  and  ability  to  act  for  the 
good  of  mankind  pays  no  respect  to  grandeur,  power, 
or  titles ;  it  is  to  be  found  equally  as  much  in  the 
family  of  the  servant  as  in  that  of  the  master — ^it 
abounds  quite  as  much  in  the  hovel  of  a  peasant  as 
in  the  palace  of  a  king ;  but  unless  it  has  the  means 
of  developing  itself,  and  an  open  medium  through 
which  it  may  unfold  its  energies,  the  social  barque 
must  eventually  be  wrecked,  because  it  sails  down  the 
ocean  of  time  with  its  mariners  asleep  and  without  a 
compass  to  direct  its  perilous  course. 
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But  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Church  was  not 
only  laid  in  king  worship,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
most  ancient  institution  in  the  country  and  in  the 
wholesale  robbery  of  the  people ;  the  property  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  people  was  disposed  of  by 
successive  sovereigns  to  their  royal  favourites,  so  as  to 
form  a  rich  and  powerful  aristocracy,  who  by  becom* 
ing  the  associates  of  the  head  of  the  Church  in  spoil- 
ing the  Church  and  robbing  the  people,  might  also 
become  his  lay  ^associates  in  the  exercise  of  his  newly- 
acquired  authority.     The  unlimited  power  with  which 
the  king  was  now  invested  being  so  entirely  contrary 
to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  country,  it  stood  in 
great  need  of  a  body  of  lay  supporters  to  hold  up 
its  unlawful  authority  over  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  and.  this  aristocratic  support  was  both  pur- 
chased and  constituted  by  the  gift  to  them  of  the 
property  which  the  head  of  the  Church  had  thought 
proper,  in  the  clemency  of  his  nature,  to  take  away 
from  the  poor.    And  if  we  examine  the  property  of 
the  majority  of  the  families  who  have  been  at  the 
head  of  the  government  of  this  country  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Church  to  the  present  age, 
we  shall  find  them  almost  without  exception  the  re- 
ceivers of  monastic  property  which  the  head  of  the 
Church  had  so  graciously  taketi  to  himself  when  he 
was  elevated  to  that  most  unenviable  dignity.  A  man 
has  only  to  walk  through  this  land,  and  to  inquire  for 
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the  names  which  have  made  the  most  figure  in  l^e 
nation's  histwy  for  the  last  three  hundred  years^  and 
there  will  be  very  few  of  these^  indeed,  which  may 
iiot  be  found  in  some  connection  with  priories,  abbeys, 
nunneries,  hospitals,  rdigious  bouaes,  or  some  other 
form  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  the  middle  ages, 
from  the  haughty  Percy,  who  planted  his  lion  stan- 
dard on  the  walls  of  Sion  House,  to  .the  ignoble 
North,  the  perpetual  master  of  St.  Cross  Hospital. 
Such  is  the  price  which  the  country  has  paid  for  the 
wars,  the  rebelUohs,  and  the  revolutions  which  hare 
disfigured  our  history,  and  for  all  the  ignc»rance,  the 
persecution)  and  the  oppression,  which  has  left  its 
record  in  letters  of  blood  in  the  religious  stmy  <rf 
our  country  from  the  days  of  the  first  royal  head  of 
the  Church  down  to  the  present  century. 

The  true  and  legitimate  consequence  of  the  remo^ 
val,  instead  of  the  reformation  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion  of  the  monastic  institutions, .  and  the  result  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Boyal  Church  on  such  a 
foundation  has  been  the  breaking  up  of  the  whole 
body  of  British  society  into  distinct  and  s^aa*ate 
actions  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 

It  has  been  the  universal  practice  of  the  royal 
Church  to  teach  the  child  of  the  poor  to  r^ard  the 
rich  man  as  his  natural  superior,  possessing  inherent 
rights  and  immunities  superior  to  his  own  as  sacred 
as  the  inheritance  of  life  itself,  and  however  viciou 
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and  however  wicked  may  be  the  Ufe,  hpwever  ixihu- 
man  the  actLvity^  and  howerer  debased  may  be  the 
character  of  the  man  of  wealth  and  power^  the  poos 
man  has  beentai^ht  to  honour  him  and  to  reverence 
him  on.  account  of  his  position^  aa  he  would  the 
haliest  saint  or  the  most  pure  and  virtuous  of  the 
sons  of  men.  And  if  he  bore  any  authority^  civil  or 
ecdesiastical,  under  the  head  of  the  Chiir<^>  to  do 
him  as  much  homage  and  to  obey  him  as  promptly 
aa  the  Tatiier  of  Being  Himself,  whatever  might  be 
the:  unrighteousness  and  the  iniquity  of  his  oommands. 
If  he  does^  wrong,  it  must  be  hushed  up  in  the  pro- 
found silence  of  respect  for  his  position.  If  he  acts 
unjnstly,  he  must  for  the  same  reason  be  obeyed;  if 
he  is  a  tyrant,  he  must  not  be  resisted,  because  he 
represents  the  anointed  of  God.  Hence^  in  its  essen- 
tial principle,  the  teaching  of  the  Church  destroys 
the  m(n:al  foundation  of  sodety.  If  a  man  deserves 
respect  from  bis  fellow^m^i  simply  from  the  posi- 
tion he  may  happen  to  occupy,  without  any  reference 
to  the  virtue  or  the  vice  of  his  actions^  then  there  is 
an  end  g£  all  moral  rectitude  and  of  all  distinctions 
between  right  and  wrong  in  human  action.  If  a 
man  is  to  be  equally  as  much  respected  when  he  does 
wrong  as  when  he  does  ri^t,  when  he  does  evil  as 
when  he  does  good,  when  he  is  unjust  as  when  he  £3 
jttst^  when  he  is  selfish  as  when  he  is  generous,  when 
he  is  the  impersonation  of  all  evil  as  when  it  is  the. 
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great  object  of  his  life  to  do  justly,  to  love  merqr^ 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  his  Grod, — morality  is  bi:^ 
an  idiot^s  jest,  religion  is  a  fable,  and  the  Gospel,  a 
£Euiatie's  dream. 

And  yet  the  reverence  for  men,  simply  because  they 
occupy  a  position,  entirely  irrespective  of  the  charac- 
ter of  their  personal  acts,  is  the  Amdamental  pnnd- 
pal  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  is  so  far  in 
opposition  to  all  British  feeling. 

The  law  tells  me  that  it  creates  the  King,  and  that 
though  he  is  the  chief  executor  of  its  own  commands^ 
he  is  still  its  subject,  and  it  commands  my  obedience  to 
the  authority  with  which  it  invests  him.    But  it  never 
asks  me  either  to  honour  or  to  reverence  his  person, 
and  it  tells  me  also  when  he  ceases  to  fulfil  the  condi* 
tions  on  which  it  invests  him  with  royal  authority  he 
ceases  to  be  king,  and  that  he  no  longer  holds  any 
authority  which  demands  my  obedience  or  respect. 
But  the  Church  teaches  me  that  the  king,  its  head, 
occupies  a  position  above  all  earthly  authority,  inde- 
pendent of  all  law,  and  above  all  human  judgment ; 
and  that,  not  by  virtue  of  his  office,  but  in  his  sole 
and  individual  personality,  he  is  God's  representative 
on  earth,   and  that  I  am  bound  to  honour  and  obey 
him  as  long  as  he  lives,  because  of  that  fact  and  in 
that  character,  whether  he  is  the  impersonation  of  all 
goodness  or  the  incarnation  of  alliniquity.     And  the 
church   not  only   connects  this  teaching  with  the 
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king^  its  head^  it  also  tells  me  to  honour  and  obey  all 
that  are  put  in  authority  under  him. 

The  law  teaches  me  to  honour  the  authority,  and 
to  obey  the  legal  exercise  of  that  authority  with 
which  it  invests  any  man  who  holds  oflSce  under  the 
king^  but  as  to  the  person  of  such  an  officer^  or  his 
indiyidual  position  in  society^  it  leaves  me  to  treat 
him  according  to  his  personal  worth,  just  as  I  would 
treat  any  other  man.  But  the  Church  proceeds  a 
little  further  in  her  tender  care  of  these  oflScers  of 
the  government  and  men  in  authority.  It  tells  me  to 
submit  myself  to  all  my  governors,  teachers,  spiritual 
pastors  and  masters  unconditionally,  and  without 
any  regard  to  their  personal  character. 

If  I  am  a  servant,  and  these  good  governors  and 

masters  of  mine  should  abuse  their  little  authority  to 

the  hurt  of  my  person,  my  feelings,  my  character,  or 

my  property,  it  is  still  my  duty  quietly  to  submit  to 

the  sufferance  of  their  unchecked  iniquity  as  well  as 

to  their  just  and  lawful  demands.     If  I  am  a  free 

labourer,   and  these  governors,   or  masters,  should 

cheat  me,  abuse  me,  or  ill  treat  me  ever  so  much  in 

my  subordinate  relation  to  them,  the  Church  still 

teaches  me  not  only  to  do  my  legal  duty  to  them, 

but  to  submit  myself  to  them  with  all  deference,  and 

to  behave  myself  to  them  with  all  personal  respect. 

If  I  am  a  subject,  and  the  oppression,  the  cruelty, 

the  injustice,  and  the  iniquity  of  these  governors  is 

q2 
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ever  so  great^  the  Church  still  teadies  me  to  bow 
with  reverence  and  respect,  not  only  to  the  rightfal 
authority^  but  to  the  persons  of  these  holders  of 
authority  and  office  under  its  head. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  British 
nation  published  its  determination  not  to  yield  to 
this  teaching  of  the  Church  in  letters  of  bloody  and 
twice  removed  her  immaculate  head  from  the  ex^- 
cise  of  his  illegal  and  forfeited  authority  as  the  chief 
officer  of  the  state.  But  the  nation  has  now  taken  a 
surer  and  a  much  more  decided  step  in  dealing  with 
this  subject.  The  people  are  now  acting  upon  a 
system  which  in  its  very  nature  insures  infallibility 
and  lasting  success  to  the  prevalence  of  their  own 
views.  The  Bible  teaches  every  person  who  reads, 
that  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God.  That 
every  man,  the  king  and  the  subject,  the  governor 
and  the  governed,  the  master  and  the  servant,  the 
teacher  and  the  taught,  the  pastor  and  the  flock, 
stand  exactly  upon  the  same  moral  ground,  and  that 
every  man  is  to  be  judged  according  to  his  own 
works.  Tiie  nation  demands  a  new  moral  code  of 
society,  and  if  the  Church  is  not  prepared  to  supply 
the  want,  it  will  leave  her  to  sink  into  a  well- merited 
oblivion,  and  seek  its  better  system  of  morality 
where  alone  it  is  sure  to  be  found. 

But  the  Church,  by  her  fundamental  principle  rf 
social  teaching,  not  only  destroys  all  the  judicial 
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di^tinctiost  between  ngh%  and  wrong  in  the  official 
life  of  the  state^  she  (^iries  that  same  eyil  principle 
into  all  the  relations  of  society,  when  she  tells  me 
to  ord^  myself  lowly  to  all  my  betters ;  because  she 
teaches  me>  at  the  same  time^  that  every  person  who 
has  xnore  riches,  more  property,  and  more  wealth 
than  I  have,  is  for  that  reason  my  better. 

If  a  man  should  happen  to  be  more  subtle,  more 

crafiy,more  cunning,  mooceknavishthanhis  neighbours, 

and  by  that  means  becomes  the  possessor  of  riches  and 

the  ow^er  of  property,  the  Church  teaches  me  to 

behave  myself  lowly  and  reverently  to  him  because  of 

hia  position.    He  has  successfully  played  the  game  of 

gain,  and  has,  therefore^  become  my  better.    If  a 

man  is  bom  to  more  wealth  and  to  more  property 

than  I  am,  whatever  may  be  his  moral  character, 

however  profane  may  be  his  conversation,  however 

lewd  his    manners,  however    unjust  his    dealings 

towards  his  fellow-man,  however  much  he  may  be  a 

desqpiser  of  all  that  is  good,  however  &r  he  may  be 

from  all  that  is  pure  and  heavenly,  and  however 

much  he  may  delight  to  revel  in  all  that  is  earthly^ 

sensual,  and  devilish,  the  Church  still  teaches  me  to 

behave  myself  lowly  and  reverently  to  that  man 

because  he  is  my  better.    If  a  man  occupies  any 

office,  place,  or  trust,. above  my  own  social  position, 

however  mudi  I  may  feel  that  he  fails  to  fulfil  the 

duties  of  that  office,  however  much  he  may  appear 
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to  me  to  act  unworthily;  though  I  may  laiom 
him  to  be  a  swearer,  a  liar,  and  a  thief;  thon^  my 
own  observation  of  his  activity  may  impress  me  with 
the  fullest  conviction  that  he  is  a  slanderer  of  his 
brother,  a  covetous  man,  a  hater  of  all  that  is  lovdy, 
of  all  that  is  virtuous,  and  of  all  that  is-  of  good 
report,  a  )?rombter  of  all  that  is  evil,  and  a  lover  of 
all  iniquity;  yet  the  Church  teUs  me,  that  I  am  to 
behave  myself  lowly  and  reverently  towards  that  man 
because  he  is  my  better.  -  .  .  .  . 

.  To  this  teaching  the  mind  of  the  shrewd  and  ob- 
servant Briton  feels  an  invincible  objection.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  the  natural  culture  of  the 
religious  faculty  in  his  mind,  however  low  and  how- 
ever degraded  he  may  be,  and  this  gives  him  an 
inbred.conviction  of  the  incongruity  of  all  such 
teaching  ,  as  this  with  every  principle  of  truth,  of 
goodness,  of  justice,  and  of  piety.  Indeipendently  of 
all  outward  teaching- he  feels  certain  of  the  truth  of 
this  principle— that  which  is  a  virtuous  action  in  one 
person  is  also  a  virtuous  action  in  another,  whatever 
may  .be  ;.the .  diflFerence .  of » the  position  which  they 
respectively,  occupy:  in  the  artificial  scale  of  society. 
Jle  is  quite.  certiEtin  that  profanity,  licentiousness,  and 
injustice,  are  equally  as'  much  vices  in  the  king  as  in 
the  beggar ; :  that  just  dealing,  upright  ^  condwt,  and 
in^grity  of;  mind,. are.  equally  as  much  necessary  to 
the  constitution:  of  an:  honourable  character  in  the 
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•governor  as  in  the  subject ;  and  that  kind  and  nianly 
feelings,  humane  behaviour,  a  generous  soul,  a  tender 
heart,  and  a  good  disposition,  are^  equally  as  necessary 
to  the  foundation  of  a  character  that  deserves  esteem 
in  the  rich  as  in  the  poor ;  and  without  these  estima-i 
ble  qualities,  he  feels  that  neither  kings,  governors, 
teachers,  spiritual  pastors  nor  masters  are  worthy  of 
any  especial  personal  regard  or  esteem ;  and,  more- 
over, it  is  his  decided  conviction,  that  neither  station^ 
property,  nor  wealth,  can  constitute  a  man  his  better. 
He  feels  an  inwrought  persuasion,  that  the  only  way 
in  which  any  individual  can  possibly  become  his 
better,  is  by  acting  more  purely,  more  generously, 
more  justly,  more  truthfully,  and  more  God-like 
than  himself.  And  reading  the  Bible  for  his  own 
instruction,  with  a  mind  unprejudiced  by  systems  of 
human  authority  and  official  selfishness,  he  finds  his 
own  inbred  convictions  fully  borne  out  by  its  most 
solemn  and  most  direct  teaching. 

Here,  then,  finding  the  whole  of  the  Sabbatic  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  directly  opposed  to  both  his  own 
convictions,  find  to  the  teaching  of  that  Book  from 
which  the  Church  professes  to  derive  all  her  principles 
and  the  whole  of  her  authority,  that  large  class  of  our 
brethren,  who  have  been  driven  by  the  force  of  the 
circumstances  of  their  position  to  think  at  all  upon 
this  subject,  have  lost  all  their  sympathy  with  both  the 
pubhc  worship  andtheteaching  of  the  church,  and  have 
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determined  upon  finding  a  different  way  of  spendii^ 
their  time  on  the  day  of  rest. 

PocTOR. — ^The  remarks  which  might  be  made  here 
we  will,  with  your  permission^  defer  to  a  future  time. 

Mr.  Charity. — They  will  come  under  considera- 
tion equally  as  well  at  the  dose  of  our  next  paper ; 
and^  as  that  is  shorter^  it  will  afford  us  the  more  time 
for  our  discussion. 
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III. 
CLASS   INFLUENCES. 

We  have  shewn  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  result* 
ing  from  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Church  was 
the  definite  distinction  of  the  whole  population  into 
two  great  classes --the  rich  and  the  poor^  with  sepa- 
rate and  divided  interests.  It  is  our  object  now  to 
consider  this  subject  in  some  of  its  relations  and 
consequences  to  the  welfare  of  society. 

That  society  may  work  freely  and  healthily  in  its 
whole  body,  it  is  necessary  that  every  one  of  its 
members  should  work  together,  that  every  several 
part  should  work  for  the  good  of  the  other,  so  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  whole ;  but,  by 
the  original  separation  of  the  whole  people  into  rich 
and  poor  in  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Church, 
without  any  common  medium  of  union,  the  principle 
of  classification  has  gone  on  working  through  every 
part  of  society  until  every  man  is  a  class — and  we 
have  been  imperceptibly  brought  to  the  universal 
reign  of  selfishness.  The  great  end  and  object  of 
man^s  activity  is  his  individual  self,  and  his  own  per- 
sonal welfare*— his  self  gain.  Hence,  that  which  alone 
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gives  a  man  distinction  amongst  his  fellow  men.  is 
not  in  any  sense  his  organic  property  and  wealth — 
his  natural  energy  as  the  member  of  a  race,  his  dis- 
position to  social  activity  and  useful  exertion,  his 
natural  ability,  his  talents  or  his  genius,  which  con- 
stitute the  only  true  and  real  property  of  a  man; 
and  the  right  use  of  all  these  which  alone  can  make 
him  a  true  and  proper  object  of  the  superior  esteem 
and  regard  of  his  fellow  men.  His  whole  title  to 
distinction  is  founded  upon  the  amount  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  selfishness.  His  artificial  wealth, 
the  accident  of  his  birth,  his  inheritance  of  property 
or  his  personal  tact  in  the  art  of  gaining,  which  must 
in  the  nature  of  things  as  a  general  rule  result  in 
his  greater  proficiency  in  the  art  of  gaining.  Few 
honest  men  are  overburdened  with  the  increase  of 
wealth.  Thus  the  great  principle  of  activity  in  the 
life  of  men  is  artificial  gain  calUng  into  exercise 
all  the  worst  qualities  in  human  nature. 

The  man  who  possesses  the  greatest  amount  of 
cunning,  whose  subtilty  is  deeper  than  that  of  his  fel- 
low man,  and  who  is  more  thoroughly  possessed  of  the 
principles  of  craft  than  his  neighbour,  and  the  man  who 
can  put  these  principles  into  execution  with  the  most 
consummate  skill  and  with  the  greatest  appearance 
of  fair  dealing  before  the  world,  becomes  by  that 
means  the  great  object  of  his  country's  regard,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  a  family  who  are  taught  by 
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the  Church  to  expect  the  lowly  and  reverent  regard 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  must  by  the 
natural  law  of  property  be  the  suffering  losers  by 
the  inordinate  gaining  of  the  man  of  wealth.  If 
when  such  a  man  becomes  a  successful  gainer^  as 
was  customary  in  the  middle  ages,  he  should  devote 
the  greater  part  of  that  gain  to  the  welfare  of  his 
brethren,  instead  of  the  setting  up  of  a  family  of  un- 
fruitful capitalists,  who  are  to  spend  this  gain  in  useless 
luxuries,  gain  would  then  lose  the  greater  part  of  its 
social  iniquity,  though  its  amount  of  moral  evil 
would  stiQ  be  but  little  diminished. 

This  principle  of  gaining  has  not  been  Umited  in 
its  object  to  the  individual  gainer,  but  his  ideas  of  the 
end — ^beginning  with  himself  are  extended  on  from 
generation  to  generation  of  his  children,  and  his 
children's  children,  through  all  the  future  posteri- 
ties of  his  race. 

The  conflict  of  life  is  a  school  which  Providence 
has  ordaiiied  for  a  useful  object  in  connection  with 
the  process  of  human  probation  in  this  world.  To 
labour  either  for  ourselves,  or  for  the  good  of  others, 
is  a. Divine  appointment;  and  this  arrangement  of 
Providence  is  quite  necessary  both  to  the  happiness 
and  to  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  individual  but  of 
the  society  of  which  the  individual  forms  a  part.  In 
a  healthy  state  of  society  every  one  must  be  employed, 
and  there  is  no  original  reason  why  one  person  should 
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live  without  employment,  and  another  shoidd  not  k 
able  by  the  most  ardent  and  penevonng  iiMtaafary  te 
obtain  a  sufficiency  to  satisfy  his  humUest  wsntfr 
The  untutored  British  labourer  argues  tiiat  wb  ate 
all  the  children  of  one  oommon. parent,  that  He  hss 
given  the  earth  to  one  as  much  as  to  the  other  d 
His  children^  and  he  sees  how  the  wealth  is  obtained 
which  supports  the  unfruitful  and  the  useless  dasa  who 
enrich  themselves  without  adding  to  the  wealth  of 
the  world,  and  he  feels  that  their  fortune  has  to  a 
great  extent  been  amassed  by  the  exercise  of  pma- 
ples  which  are  no  credit  to  human  nature^  mudk 
more  to  the  teaching  of  Him  whose  first  social  lesson 
is  ^'  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  ahouU 
do  unto  you^  do  ye  even  so  unto  them/'  He  hti 
weighed  the  money'^getting  efforts  of  his  conntrymeD 
by  the  side  of  this  principle,  and  he  believes  the 
balance  to  be  decidedly  against  the  great  gainers  aad 
their  unfruithM  descendants.  And  yet  when  he 
goes  to  a  church  on  a  Sunday,  he  sees  these  veiy 
persons  whcmi  he  feels  to  stand  condonned  befiose 
God  and  man,  for  the  breach  of  the  first  prindplei 
of  the  Gospel,  elevated  to  the  highest  place  in  ihe 
sanctuary,  provided  with  a  cushioned  seat— tiirir 
prayers  encased  in  morocco  or  velvet  and  edged  and 
clasped  with  gdd.  Wlule  it  is  evident  that  they  not 
only  eigoy  the  favours  of  worldly  fortune,  but  also  tiie 
most  complacent  smiles  of  the  presiding  divinity  of 
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the  holy  place.  And  while  from  year  to  year  he,  as 
the  humble  bee  of  society,  becomes  more  and  more 
^flpified  in  that  holy  plac^  he  meets  the  cank^>-wonn 
of  his  country  in  the  form  of  a  plded  butterfly,  with 
its  summer  colours  growing  brighter  and  brighter 
evi^  season,  until  he  tires  and  sickens  at  the  con- 
trast, and  resolves  to  stay  at  home  in  disgust  with  an 
ungenerous  world. 

The  bright  summer  sun  invites  him  out  into  na- 
ture's own  temple  where  everything  is  joyous  and 
natural ;  with  some  reluctance— he  obeys  the  call,  and 
finds  himself  at  perfect  ease  from  the  unholy  feeling 
ivhich  drove  him  from  the  ancient  seat  of  his  fathers 
in  the  parish  churdu  The  scent  of  the  flowers,  the 
beautiful  foliage  (d  the  trees,  the  green  grass  on 
which  he  sits  with  ease,  the  music  of  the  birds  while 
man  is  at  rest,  and  the  glorious  sky  above  him  are 
more  in  unison  with  his  feelings  than  the  scenes  of 
wealth  and  fashion  in  the  temple  made  with  hands ; 
because  in  this  temple  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
motley  assembly  are  treated  alike,  there  is  no  respect 
of  persons  with  the  God  who  makes  His  dwelling 
and  manifo&ts  His  presence  here. 

The  labourer  still  sends  his  children  to  Ihe  Par* 
son's  school,  because  he  feels  that  he  cannot  get 
learning  for  them  by  any  other  means,  which  is  all  he 
wii^s  them  to  receive.  He  takes  care  to  educate  them 
himself  in  a  hereditary  dislike  to  the  service  of  the 
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temple  of  human  mould,  and  a  love  for  the  fireedom, 
the  natural  equality,  if  not  for  the  Divine  beauty 
and  the  more  than  worldly  grandeur  of  that  which 
is  made  without  hands.  And  nothing  that  the 
Church  can  ever  do  is  likely  to  fetch  him  back  to  the 
perverted  worship  of  his  fathers.  For  him  its  glory 
has  departed,  its  life  has  fled,  it  has  become  to  the 
poor  man  and  his  family  a  desert,  a  cage  of  im- 
clean  birds,  an  abomination  of  desolation  for  ever  and 
ever. 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  one  who  has  ever  taken 
the  trouble  to  consider  the  subject  with  an  unpre- 
judiced mind,  that  in  order  to  give  life,  stability,  and 
vigour  to  a  national  institution  like  the  organization 
of  a  State  Church,  the  body  of  its  ministerial  agency 
should  have  a  sympathy  and  a  fellow  feeling  with 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  that  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  its  constitution  should  be  the  employment  of 
talent  from  every  part  of  the  vast  edifice  of  society. 
But  it  was  the  fundamental  mistake  of  the  Royal 
Church  to  make  scholarship  instead  of  the  possession 
of  talent,  the  essential  criterion  of  fitness  to  become 
the  agent  of  its  work.  Whatever  might  be  the 
moral  and  the  religious  character,  and  however  hmn- 
ble  might  be  the  scholai*ship  of  the  members  of  the 
organic  system  of  the  church  of  the  middle  ages; 
the  monastic  system  enabled  the  church  to  make 
talent  the  foundation  of  the  choice  of  her  working 
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body,  and  to  gather  this  talent  almost  equally  from 
every  class  of  its  members.     But  when  the  Royal 
Church  destroyed  the  whole  college  life  of  the  coun- 
try, she  in  that  act  took  away  from  the  great  mass 
of  society  thie  means  of  obtaining  any  amount  of 
learning.     And  when  she  at  the  same  time  consti- 
tuted mere  scholarship,  the  sole  ground  of  eligibility 
for  the  ministerial  profession,  she  at  once  shut  out 
the  great  body  of  the  people  from  all  representation  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Church.     And  by  that  means  she 
removed  all  real  and  material  ground  of  sympathy, 
of  affection,  and  of  fellow  feeling  between  the  people 
and  their  appointed  teachers.     While  the  ministry 
itself  became  from  that  time  entirely  a  money  mono- 
poly, because  scholarship  is  a  commodity  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  every  one  in  the  possession  of  common 
sense  to  purchase  with  money,  while  talent  is  the 
natural  gifi:  of  the  Father  of  nature,  and  cannot  be 
transferred  from  one  individual  to  another.    There 
is  hardly  a  trade  or  an  art  in  the  country  but  what 
requires  more  talent  to  make  a  man  a  proficient  in 
its  craft  than  is  required  to  reach  that  measure  of 
scholarship,   which  the  Church  makes  necessary  to 
render  a  man  fit  for  the  ministerial  office.     Hence 
every  village  in  the  country  can  produce  its  men  of 
more  general  talent  than  is  commonly  possessed  by 
the  representative  of  the  Church,  and  the  general 
conviction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  thinking  people 
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is,  that  all  the  minister  is  fit  for  is  to  read  his  lesson 
and  to  say  the  prayers,  which  the  people  bdieve 
they  can  do  and  say  equally  as  well  at  home  as  he 
does  it  at  the  church.  And  they  conclude  theirefore 
that  it  is  of  no  use  whatever  to  go  to  the  ehuTch  to 
hear  what  they  can  just  as  well  read  at  home.  While 
the  known  and  remarkable  want  of  aptitude  in  the 
minister  for  any  part  of  the  business  of  common  life, 
has  made  him,  notwithstanding  his  scholarship,  alto- 
gether contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude, 
and  to  be  as  ignorant  as  the  parson  has  become  a 
universal  byword  with  the  great  mass  of  theTX)mmoii 
people. 

From  the  origin  of  society  in  this  country  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Church  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
learning,  such  as  it  was  at  the  time,  was  to  a  great 
extent  confined  to  a  class.  But  the  individuals  of 
this  class  were  supplied  from  all  the  diflFerent  mem- 
bers of  the  one  great  social  body.  Such  was  the 
Druidical  system,  the  college  life  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian disciples,  and  the  monastic  system  of  the 
medieval  church.  The  military  class  and  fke  man  of 
property,  up  to  the  king  himself,  was  as  likely  to  be 
unlearned  as  the  bondservant,  the  husbandman,  and 
the  shepherd.  But  each  of  these  classes  had  its  re- 
presentative at  the  seat  of  learning,  and  therefore  its 
representative  also  in  all  those  offices  in  both  the 
church  and  the  state,  which  learning  alone  enables 
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a  man  to  fill ;  and  in  all  that  business  of  the  country 
Trliich  the  man  of  learning  is  best  able  to  transact. 
And  the  natural  result  of  this  form  of  society  was 
that  the  poor  held  a  decided  preponderance  in  the 
social  scale.  All  our  seats  of  learnings  our  ancient 
schools^  colleges^  halls^  and  umver^ties  were  founded 
for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  the  poor  of  each 
and  every  section  of  society  in  the  obtaining  of 
learning.  But  the  Soyal  Church  has  cut  off  all  the 
influence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  state 
by  the  destruction  instead  of  the  reformation  of  the 
monastic  institutions^  and  by  the  shutting  up  of  the 
avenues  of  learning  against  the  child  of  poverty. 

Whatever  the  generosity  of  individuals  may  have 
done  to  give  the  children  of  the  poor  such  an  educa^ 
tion  as  would  raise  them  to  influence^  and  enable 
them  to  exercise  a  moral  power  in  the  conduct  of 
society,  the  Eoyal  Church  has  contrived  by  some 
means  or  other  to  turn  to  the  sole  benefit  of  her 
wealthy    children.     Hence    ignorance   and  poverty 
have  prevailed  in  this  country  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent  during  the  past  two  hundred  years  than  they 
did  in  any  former  period  of  the  nation's  history,  and 
more  especially  during  a  state  of  internal  peace  and 
prosperity.     It  is  probable  that  no  institution,  no 
organization  whatever,  ecclesiastical,  christian  or  hea- 
then, has  ever  done  so  much  to  debase,  to  degrade, 
and  to  enslave  the  great  mass  of  the  British  people 
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as  the  organization  of  the  Royal  Churchy  such  an 
organization  is  the  crusade  of  an  institation  against 
the  interests  of  human  nature. 

Doctor. — Do  you  equally  condemn  all  gaining,  <ff 
only  one  particular  form  of  the  pursuit  of  gain. 

Mr.  Charity. — ^There  are  two  distinct  forms  of 
gaining.  In  the  one  the  individual  gainer  alone  is 
enriched  by  his  labours,  and  some  one  or  more  of 
his  brethren  must  lose  equally  as  much  as  he  gains 
— ^this  is  gain  by  buying  and  selling  or  the  exchai^- 
ing  of  wares.  In  the  other  form  of  gain,  not  only 
the  individual  gainer,  but  the  world  also  is  enriched 
by  his  eflforts— this  is  gain  by  the  production  of  some- 
thing which  did  not  exist  before,  or  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  same  form  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

Rachel. — There  must  be  an  essential  difference 
betwixt  these  two  forms  of  the  pursuit  of  gain. 

Mr.  Charity. — The  first  of  these  forms  of  gaining 
when  it  is  followed  out  to  the  amassing  of  wealth  is 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  the  welfare  of  society.  The  second  is  both 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  humanity  and  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  teaching  of  the  Author  of  the  Goispel. 
Because  while  the  gainer  is  enriching  himself  he  is 
also  enriching  the  world. 

Doctor. — I  am  quite  certain  that  I  need  not  tell  a 
churchman  of  your  experience,  that  many  good  men 
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connected  with  the  Church  have  felt  a  very  great  dif- 
ficulty in  managing  that  part  of  her  moral  teaching 
which  is  dwelt  upon  in  these  papers.  They  have  felt 
also  how'  utterly  incongruous  this  teaching  is  with 
the  principles  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  with  the 
common  sense  of  the  people.  There  is  perhaps  no 
part  of  th^  Church  system  to  which  the  .great  mass 
of  the  people  have  a  greater  ohjection  than  this 
teacTiing  of  obedietice  to  the  persons  of  those  who  are 
in  authority. 

Mr.  CHARitY. — From  the  miners  of  the  north  of 
England  to  the  inmates  "of  the  cellar^  of  London,  I 
have  had  to  meet  the  exhibition  of  this  feeling. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  manifestation  of  a  general 
willifigness  to  feubinit  to  law  and  executive  authority, 
and  an  equal  unwillingness  to  submit  to  the  per- 
sonal will  and  the  individual  authority  of  any  man 
whatsoever. 

Mrs.  Bell. — The  Apostle  Peter  tells  us  that  we 
are  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  King.  How  does  this 
agree  with  your  principles  ? 

Doctor. — ^The  same  Apostle  tells  us  that  we  are 
to  honour  all  men.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
particular  exhortation  to  honour  the  King  arose  from 
the  fact  of  the  existence  in  the  Apostle'a  days  of  a 
feeling  among  some  of  the  Christian  Jews,  that  they 
had  a  call  from  Heaven  to  overturn  the  government 
of  the  Boman  Empire,  and  to  establish  in  its  stead  a 
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temporal  dominion  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  ^And  to 
thwart  this  object  the  Emperor  Domitian  proposed 
the  extermination  of  the  whole  bouse  of  David. 

Mr.  Charity. — The  Gospel  was  undoubtedly  des- 
tined to  overthrow  the  govemm^it  of  the  Koman 
Empire,  as  it  is  all  other  governments  of  the  same 
character ;  but  this  is  to  be  done  not  by  the  strengtii 
of  arms,  but  by  the  irresistible  force  of  opinion,  and 
therefore  every  Christian  is  bound  to  honour  tbe 
authority  of  the  ciyil  governor  as  long  as  he  exercises 
that  authority  according  to  the  laws  of  his  office^  and 
the  conditions  on  which  he  exercised  the  functi<ms  of 
government. 

Mrs.  Bell. — On  what  ground  do  you  represent 
the  organization  of  the  Boyal  Church  as  a  greater 
evil  to  society  than  the  organism  of  the  Church  of 
the  middle  ages? 

Mr.  Charity. — ^The  Western  Church  of  the 
middle  ages  was  a  federal  republic,  with  an  elective 
president  in  the  person  of  the  Pope;  but  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Royal  Church  is  that  of  an  absolute 
monarchy,  with  an  hereditary  autocrat  as  its  head 
and  fountain  of  authority. 

Grace. — ^I  thought  the  British  government  was  a 
limited  monarchy.  At  least  we  endeavour  to  make 
ourselves  believe  so. 

Mr.  Charity. — The  office  of  Eing^  as  defined  by 
our  great  legal  authorities,   from  the   ^^  Mirror  o^ 
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Justice,^^  which  reaches  back  to  the  age  of  Alfred,  to 
the  "  Commentaries''  of  Blackstone,  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  is  that  of  the  responsible  head 
of  the  state.  They  represent  the  King  as  th^  chief 
officer  of  the  commonwealth,  and  as  bound  to  execute 
the  functions  of  his  office  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  country;  but  the  Eoyal  Church  represents  the 
King  as  God's  Vicegerent  upon  earth,  as-  reigning 
entirely  by  Divine  right,  and  as  the  fountain  of  all 
other  right  and  authority  in  the  nation. 

Rachel. — There  is,  then,  a  distinct  difference 
between  the  position  of  the  King  as  the  head  of  the 
State,  and  the  King  as  head  of  the  Church. 

Doctor. — The  two  things  are  perfectly  distinct  in 
tbeir  origin.  The  King  was  head  of  the  State  many 
centuries  before  he  was  head  of  the  Church,  and  he 
might  cease  to  be  the  head  of  the  Church  now,  and 
still  be  the  head  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Charity. — If  the  organization  of  the  Church 
itself  is  an  evil  to  society,  it  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  better  to  have  the  head  of  that  organism,  a 
foreigner,  at  a  distance,  than  to  have  him  at  home 
and  at  our  own  door.  But,  above  all,  it  would  be 
better  that  the  interests  of  the  head  of  the  State  and 
the  head  of  the  Church  should  not  be  centred  in  one 
and  the  same  individual. 

Grac^. — To  strip  the  English  Church  of  her  gar- 
ment of  royalty  would  be  to  rob  her  of  all  the  glory 
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and  beauty  in  wliich  she  has  been  arrayed  f<nr  three 
hundred  years. 

Mr.  Charitt.— I  certainly  have  no  wish  to  strip 
our  spiritual  mother  of  the  diadem  and  the  purple  in 
her  old  age  and  decrepitude;  but  I  feel  that  the 
imion  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  cme 
person,  reigning  by  Divine  right,  is  the  greatest  curse 
of  human  society,  because  it  is  the  concentrated  union 
in  one  individual  of  the  two  greatest  evils  that  ever 
afficted  the  world. 

Doctor. — And  there  is  in  some  respects  an  addi- 
tional evil  when  that  union  is  sought  to  be  effected 
in  the  person  of  the  sovereign  of  Britain,  because  in 
him  the  two  elements  are  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual conflict,  the  State  teaching  one  thing  and  the 
Church  another. 

Mr.  Charity. — ^The  history  of  British  royalty  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years  is  the  story  of  one  con- 
tinued conflict  between  absolute  right  and  oflScial 
ajUthority — the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution.  But  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  have  now  taken  the  side  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  have  determined  the  issue  of  the  conflict  at 
once  and  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Bell. — You  appear,  Mr.  Charity,  to  have 
some  considerable  favour  for  the  monastic  institu- 
tions, which  we  have  been  taught  to  look  up<m  as  the 
pests  of  society  in  the  middle  ages. 
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Ma.  Ghabity. — ^I  have  no  particular  liking  for 
these  institutions  as  monastic  institutions^  but  I  have 
some  considerable  favour  for  the  College  system^ 
which  was  the  original  of  these  institutions. 

RACHEii. — But  you  would  not  entirely  condemn 
the  monastic  institutions  themselves^  as  either  useless 
or  vicious. 

Mr.  Chabity. — By  no  means;  on  the  contrary,  I 
consider  them  the  best  institutions  of  their  age,  and 
more  beneficial  to  the  concurrent  state  of  society 
than  any  institutions  which  have  existed  since  their 
destruction. 

Mrs.  Bell. — But  what  do  you  think  of  their 
character  as  religious  institutions  ? 

Mr.  Chabity.— I  look  upon  them  solely  and  en- 
tirely as  social  institutions.  I  know  nothing  of 
religion  as  an  institution.  The  God  of  Cre&lion 
and  of  the  Bible,  whom  I  profess  to  serve,  has  never 
treated  religion  as  an  institution.  And  therefore  you 
will  excuse  an  answer. 

Rachel. — Wilt  tiiou  favour  us  with  some  general 
idea  of  the  college  system  out  of  which  the  monastic 
institutions  arose,  that  w6  may  judge  of  its  merits  for 
ourselves? 

Mb.  Chabity. — In  ancient  times  a  college  was  a 
sort  of  literary  village,  in  which  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals or  families  were  gathered  together  for  the 
purposes  of  learning  and  study.  The  members  of  the 
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inatitution  appear  to  have  spent  part  of  their  time  in 
industrial  pursuits,  and  the  other  part  in  the  pursuit 
of  learning,  study,  contemplation,  and  devotion. 
Their  property  formed  one  common  stock,  out  of 
which  every  one  received  that  which  was  sufficient  for 
hia  wants  and  necessities,  but  none  of  them  possessed 
any  individual  property  so  long  as  he  lived  in  the 
institution. 

Mrs«  Bell. — ^Did  you  not  mention  families  in 
connection  with  college  life  ?  T  have  always  under- 
stood *that  college  life  necessarily  excluded  the  idea 
of  a  family. 

Mr.  Charity. — The  British  college  system  in- 
cluded the  idea  of  a  family  down  to  the  seventh 
century  of  our  era.  Everything  different  to  this  is  a 
foreign  importation  into  the  old  national  cidture  of 
the  race. 

Grace. — ^That  entirely  alters  the  character  of  col- 
lege life,  in  my  estimation  of  its  use  to  society.  But 
I  must  ask,  Where  did  the  families  live  ? 

Mr.  Charity. — The  families  connected  with  the 
college  appear  to  have  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
property,  while  those  who  were  unmarried  were 
boarded  and  lodged  in  the  common  hall  of  the 
institution. 

-  Doctor.— l)o  you  think  the  re-institution  of  col- 
lege life  would  be  beneficial  to  society  in  the  present 
age? 
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Mr.  Charity. — This  is  a  question  which  I  shall  be 
happy  to  discuss  at  another  time.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  far  better  to  reform  the  monastic  institu- 
tions in  the  sixteenth  century^  than  to  destroy  the  col- 
lege system  altogether. 

Grace. — The  ministerial  life  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles  is  a  very  beautifdl  example  of  the  college 
system^  in  its  itinerating  form  and  its  teaching 
character. 

Mr.  Charity. — ^And  as  such  it  is  worthy  of  our 
most  attentive  consideration. 
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IV. 

BELIGIOU8  TBACHINO. 

From  the  direct  social  teaching  of  the  Churchy  and 
its  natural  results  in  respect  to  the  character  of  man 
as  a  member  of  society^  we  now  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  social  influence  of  the  relationship 
in  which  the  Church  places  man  to  the  Divine  Being; 
to  examine  the  working  of  that  principle  which  the 
Church  considers  to  be  the  sum  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  Christian ;  and  to  inquire  into  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  manifestation  of  this  life  in  his  con- 
nection with  his  fellow-man — that  principle  which 
the  Church  puts  forth  as  the  whole  sum  of  the  inner 
and  outer  life  of  the  Christian. 

That  which  the  Church  of  Britain  considers  to  be 
the  sum  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Christian  may  be 
fairly  expressed  by  the  term  Faith — ^faith,  as  the  gift 
of  God,  and  its  whole  outer  life  by  an  attendance  on 
means  of  grace.  And  it  is  our  object  now  to  in- 
quire— ^What  benefit  society  can  expect  to  derive 
from  the  system  of  Given  Faith  and  of  means  of 
Grace?     What  has  this  religion  of  faith  and   of 
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means  of  grace  done  for  man^  or  what  can  we  expect 
it  to  do  for  society?  * 

Those  who  teach  this  system  generally  maintain 
that  faith  is  a  something  communicated  to  man  by 
Divine   influence^    at   some   definite  period   of   his 
existence.     And  that  towards  the  reception  of  this 
principle  the  individual  himself  can  do  nothing  but 
attend  upon  the  public  ordinances  of  the  Churchy  in 
the  doing  of  which  it  is  expected  that  he  will  some  day 
receive  the  communication  of  this  Divine  principle. 
And  in  that  instant  the  individual  becomes  a  be- 
liever.    He  who  the   instant  before  was  a  sinner 
under  Divine  condemnation,  has  now  become  a  saint 
of  God  and  lives  in  the  favour  of  Heaven — and  that 
entirely  through  the  reception  of  this  Divine  principle 
of  faith.    It  is  expected  that  he  who  has  received  this 
principle  will  not  steal,  will  do  no  murder,  will  not 
commit  adultery,  will  be  no  fornicator  or  unclean 
person,  will  not  swear;   that  he  will  neither  be  a 
drunkard,  nor  a  man  of  mere  worldly  pleasure;  that 
he  will  pay  all  deference  and  respect  to  his  superiors, 
and  all  obedience  to  those  who  are  in  authoritv: 
that  he  will  regularly  go  to  church,  and  devoutly  and 
reverently  say  his  prayers,  and  attei^tively  listen  to 
the  sermon  of  the  preacher,  as  the  word  of  God  deli- 
vered to  man  by  the  especially  appointed  messenger 
of  Heaven  and  the  Divinely  ordained  minister  of 
God  to  the  world.     From  this  view  of  the  Christian 
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life  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  bat  a  v&ry  small 
influence  on  society.  Nearly  the  whole  of  its  sodal 
system  is  already  provided  for  by  legal  restraints  ; 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  moral  code  is  of  the  outward 
hfe,  and  is  mosdy  enforced  on  men  by  human  aiaet- 
ments.  But  we  must  enter  more  particularly  kto 
the  character  of  its  social  claims. 

The  religion  of  faith  and  of  means  of  grace  is  a 
religion  of  self — the  isolated  individuaL  It  is  in  Ae 
nature  of  this  principle  to  concentrate  nearly  the 
whole  business  of  religion  in  the  person  of  the  indi- 
vidual believer,  and  in  the  Object  of  his  fitith.  It 
teaches  him  to  look  upon  himself,  and  the  few  who 
are,  like  himself,  the  subjects  of  this  supposed  Divine 
influence,  as  the  only  objects  of  the  Divine  care. 
The  misery,  the  wretchedness,  the  degraded  condi- 
tion, and  the  destitution  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  are  of  small  concern  to  him,  because  they 
are  the  natural  misfortune  of  those  who  have  not  re- 
ceived the  like  faith  with  himself.  If  men  are  in  a 
state  of  slavery,  it  is  the  curse  of  their  race.  If  men 
are  bom  to  poverty  and  destitution,  it  is  the  ordina- 
tion of  Providence  that  there  should  always  be  poor 
in  the  land.  If  men  are  in  sorrow  and  affliction,  it 
is  because  they  are  of  the  unbelieving  multitude,  who 
lie  under  the  curse  of  a  just  and  holy  God.  It  is 
the  believer's  duty  to  provide  that  no  believing 
brother  shall  be  destitute  of  any  of  the  common 
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necessaries  of  this  life.  But  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
to  dotbe  the  naked  sinner;  to  assist  the  unbdieving 
sick^  and  the  imprisoned  criminal^  makes  no  part  of 
the  life  of  a  religion  of  faith  and  of  means  of  grace. 

The  rdigion  of  £uth  and  of  means  of  grace  gives 
no  moral  object  to  human  exertion. 

The  voice  of  the  religion  of  faith  to  every  man  is. 
Come  to  the  house  of  God  and  hear  the  words  of 
Heaven.    Believe  and  be  saved.    The  whole  object 
of  this  religion  is  the  deliverance  of  man  from  the 
wrath  to  come.    And  to  effect  this  object^  the  great 
work  to  be  done  is  to  attend  upon  the  means^  of 
grace^  and  there  to  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation,  of 
God.     The  whole  of  this  salvation  is  a  thing  to  be 
done  for  the  sinner,  either  without  or  within  his  own 
person*     He  can  do  nothing  towards  effecting  his 
salvation  himself.     And  when  he  shall  appear  at  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day^  it  is  not  according  to  his 
own   works  he  is  to  be  judged^  not  according  to 
what  he  has  himself  done^  but  according  to  what  the 
triune  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
have  done  for  him.    When  the  believer  appears  at 
the  bar  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  judgment  of  the  great 
white  throne  will  not  be  pronounced  upon  the  deeds 
hs  has  done  in  the  body — will  in  no  degree  rest  upon 
the  right  feelings  of  his  heart  and  the  right  activity 
of  his  mind  as  a  follower  of  Christ — but  it  will  be 
wboUy  and  entirely  determined  according  to  the 
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measure  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  he  has^  le- 
oeived  through  the  working  of  tiie  Holy  Spirit  in  his 
faithful  mind. 

The  religion  of  fidth  and  of  means  of  gra^  has  bo 
foundation  in  the  good  of  man.       . 

Beligion  itself,  which  ocmsists  in  the  woradiqi  of 
the  Divine  Beings  can  have  no  reference  to  man 
whatever;  but  the  religious  life  eannot  exist  in  that 
abstract  form.  It  was  iM)t  good  to  the  mind  of  ihe 
Creator  that  man  should  live  alone  in  this  world. 
And  as  it  pleased  the  Father  to  constitute  man  a 
social  beings  He  has  made  his  rdigious  life  to  consist 
for  the  most  part  in  the  due  fulfilment  of-  his  social 
duties.  God  is  the  first  and  the  last  object  of  reti^ 
gion^  and  the  first  object  of  the  religious  life  is.  to 
glorify  God;  but  in  our  present  position  in  this 
world,  we  can  duly  fulfil  this  object  ^mly  by  alright 
behaviour  to  our  fellow-creatures.  Not  only  is  it 
impossible  to  separate  our  duty  to  God  fircmi  our 
duty  to  our  neighbour,  but  it  is  impossible  that  we 
can  perform  our  duty  to  God  in  any  other  way  tiban 
by  doing  our  duty  to  man.  We  may  offer  up  prayer 
for  what  we  need,  and  we  may  give  praise  snid  adoo^a- 
tion  for  what  we  receive ;  but  if  these  do  not  sprii^ 
from  a  right  mind,  and  a  disposition  to  do  juatice 
and  to  love  mercy,  the  prayers  and  the  praises  will 
never  either  be  heard  in  heaven  or  answered  npon 
earth.     However  devoutly  we  may  bring  our  gift  to 
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the  altar^  if  it  comes  from  an  ungenerous  heart  and 
ah  unfriendly  mind  it  can  find  no  acceptance  with 
the  Buler  of  the  world.  If  we  only  pray  for  our- 
8el?es  wid  for  our  friends^  and  forget  the  evil  world 
around  us,  the  Gh>d  of  heaven  will  only  mock  ouir 
rain  entreaties  and  scorn  the  49elfish  adoration  of 
our  uncharitable  minds;  If  a  man  love, not  his  bro- 
tiier,  with  whom  he  passes  his  daily  Kfe,  whom  he 
scfes,  hears,  and  with  whom  he  converses  on  the 
comnuHi  business  of  the  world,  how  can  he  love  God, 
who  is  invisible,  and  whom  he  has  never  seen,  but  as 
He  is  manifested  in  His  works  ? 

The  foundation  of  the  culture  of  the  Divine  Life  in 
every  man  begins  with  himself;  it  then  extends  to  his 
fellow>-maD,  and  finally  reaches  his  Father  in  Heaven. 
But  the  religion  of  faith  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
human ;  it  looks  not  upon  the  man ;  it  cannot  stoop  to 
the  consideration  of  human  relationship ;  it  finds  no 
pleasure  in  the  beginning  of  the  religious  life,  with  the 
denying  of  ourself,  and  the  love  of  our  brother.  Pass- 
ing by  such  trifles  as  repentance,  the  control  of  self, 
aijd  the  culture  of  the  Divinity — obscured  it  may  be, 
but  still  really  and  truly  there — the  religion  of  faith, 
pluming  her  feathers  and  spreading  her  angel  wings 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  means  of  grace,  delights  to 
soar  at  once  from  the  lowest  depths  of  human  infamy 
to  the  highest  heaven  of  righteousness  and  purity, 
and  still  to  acknowledge  that  the  man  of  faith  is  in 
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himselfy  as  unrighteous  and  impure  as  when  he  had 
no  faith  at  alL  He  is  not  righteous  within  hmisdf^ 
nor  before  his  fellow-man ;  but  Gk>d  has  given  him 
the  righteousness  of  another;  and  because  he  is 
clothed  with  that  transferred  righteousness,  God  is 
pleased  to  account  him  righteous,  however  vile  and 
sinful  he  may  be.  The  purity  he  has  is  not  his 
purity,  but  it  is  the  imparted  purity  of  the  indwdiling 
of  a  Divine  Being — the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  wiUiin 
him.  It  is  this  fact  of  the  believer's  rightecmsness 
being  wholly  and  entirely  the  righteousness  of 
another  transferred  to  him,  and  of  the  bdiev^s 
purity  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  pur^ 
of  an  Infinite  Being  given  to  him,  which  con^tutes 
the  uselessness  of  the  religion  of  faith  and  of  nieans 
of  grace  to  society. 

Society  does  not  want  a  man  who  is  accounted 
righteous  because  he  is  arrayed  in  the  righteousness 
of  another,  but  because  he  is  himself  righteous-^not 
merely  accounted  righteous,  but  who  is  really  and 
truly  in  the  upright,  plain,  common-sense  meaning  of 
the  term,  a  righteous  man.  To  be  of  use  to  society, 
a  man  must  not  only  please  himself  with  the  ideia  that 
he  is  righteous,  because  he  is  dothed  in  the  gaim^it 
of  the  righteousness  of  another,  but  he  must  numifest 
a  righteous  activity  in  his  whole  dealing  with  his  fid- 
low-men.  However  pure  a  man  may  dream  himseilf  to 
be,  because  he  fancies  that  a  holy  beii^  dwells  within 
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him^  who  has  no  dwelling  with  the  faithless  and  the 
unbdiieYing^  thewwld  will  expect  that  he  will  let  the 
liglit  of  his  purity  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  his  good  works  and  feel  the  purity  of  his  life.  And 
if  tliese  good  works  do  not  appear  to  bless  the  world 
with  their  heavenly  light,  society  will  justly  scorn  the 
pretensions  of  that  man  as  a  filthy  dreamer,  and  cover 
him  with  righteous  contempt  in  the  merited  ignominy 
of  his  own  self-delusion. 

For  i^es  the  genius  of  social  progress  has  stood 
before  the  Royal  Church  with  extended  hand  and 
earnest  heart,  and  prayed,  and  entreated  her  sons  to 
come  and  work  in  her  vineyard,  but  their  only 
answer  has  ever  been :  *^Oh,  my  leanness,  my  lean- 
ness, my  whole  head  is  sick,  my  whole  heart  is  faiiit." 
When  the  Church  has  been  asked  for  righteousness 
and  integrity  of  life,  her  only  answer  has  been : 
"  Believe,  rehearse  the  articles  of  thy  faith,  and  come 
to  my  altar  and  be  saved.^'  When  she  is  asked  for 
the  light  of  Purity,  her  only  answer  has  been  a  con- 
fession of  utter  uncleanness  and  impurity.  '^  We 
have  no  works  of  our  own,  meet  for  repentance  to 
i&anifest  to  the  world,  for  all  our  lighteousness  is  as 
filthy  rags.  The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked — a  cage  of  unclean 
birds,  there  is  in  us  no  good  thing  whatsoever.'' 

The  religion  of  faith,  and  of  means  of  grace,  con- 
tains within  itself  no  devolopment  of  human  activity. 
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The  begiiming  of  the  life,  of  the  religion,  of  fedth, 
and  of  means  of  grace,  is  not  an  act  of  man,  but  the  gift 
of  an  ondefinable  something  from  the  Divine  Being. 

As  the  teachers  of  this  religions  system  have  nerer 
agreed  upon  what  this  something,  which  they  call 
faith  is — only  that  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  it  would  be 
the  highest  presumption  in  me  to  pretend  to  define 
either  its  essence  or  its  qualities.    What  the  world 
generally  means  by  faith  is  the  believing  and  the 
resting  upon  something  which  another  has  said  or 
done ;  and  this  is  a  common  act  of  the  mind,  and  can 
in  no  other  sense  whatever  be  said  to  be  the  gift  of 
God  thanknowing,  thinking,  or  speaking  are  Divine 
gifts.     God  gives  to  man  a  power  to  think,  and  to 
know,  and  an  ability  to  speak,  and  in  precisely  the 
same  way  He  gives  him  the  power  to  believe ;  but  He 
neither  does  nor  can  give  to  any  man  thinking,  speak- 
ing, knowing,  or  believing — ^talk,  thought,  knowledge, 
or  faith,  because  these  are  simply  and  absolutely  the 
acts   of  his  own  being.     But   whatever  faith   may 
really  be,  we  know  this  one  thing  about  what  it  is 
said  to  be — That  it  is  not  the  offspring,  the  Divine 
unfolding  of  the  culture,  of  the  inner  life  and  acti- 
vity of  man,  but  a  something  which  God  has  given 
to  man  entirely  separate  from  his  Own  spiritual  being, 
and  as  such  whatever  present  or  future  benefit  it  may 
be  to  the  being  who  receives  the  Divine  gift,  it  is  of 
little  benefit  to  society.    A  religious  life,  to  be  of 
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benefit  to  society,  must  have  its  foundation  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  sources  and  springs  of  human 
activity. 

But  the  religion  of  faith  also  assumes  one  other 
gift  to  man  besides  the  gift  of  faith  itself.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  we  are  told,  is  an  Infinite  Person  which  is 
given  to  man  on  his  reception  of  the  gift  of  faith. 
How  it  happens  that  an  Infinite  Person  can  be  Infi- 
nite and  not  be  in  man,  is  a  question  which  lies  very 
much  beyond  the  bounds  of  my  comprehension. 
And  how  one  Infinite  Being  can  make  a  gift  of  ano- 
ther Infinite  Being  to  any  creature  whatever,  is  a 
subject  which  my  power  of  apprehension  has  no  abi- 
lity to  reach.  But  we  do  understand  that  the  self- 
same Divinity  is  essentially  present  in  every  part  of 
the  Creation,  so  as  that  it  may  be  said,  in  Him  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  And  we  do 
know  that  the  Divine  Father  may  manifest  His 
presence  to  one  part  of  his  creatures  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way  to  that  in  which  He  manifests  Himself  to 
others;  and  that  though  He  may  be  working  in  each, 
it  is  very  possible  that  this  working  may  be  of  a  very 
diverse  character  in  different  individuals,  and  that 
while  one  person  is  fully  conscious  of  this  working, 
and  derives  great  happiness  from  that  consciousness, 
the  other  may  be  altogether  unconscious  of  any 
working  of  the  Divine  Father  within  him,  and  think 
nothing  of  his  dependance  upon  the  indwelling  Divi- 
nity.   And  such  a  person  can  receive  no  feeling  of 
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happiness  from  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  eter- 
nity in  his  mind. 

If  the  gift  of  faith  is  a  principle  which  in  its  own 
nature  as  a  gift  constitutes  a  man  Righteous,  and 
if  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its  own  nature  as 
a  Divine  gift  constitutes  a  man  pure  before  God, 
by  the  mere  fact  of  its  indwelling;  that  religicm; 
whatever  benefit  it  may  be  to  the  individual,  must 
in  its  very  nature  be  of  the  smallest  benefit  to 
society,  because  such  a  religion  is  simply  the  gift 
of  something  to  man,  and  not  the  working  of  any- 
thing in  man  or  the  use  of  anything  by  man.  Such 
a  religion  as  this  treats  man  as  a  mere  receiver,  and 
not  as  a  doer,  as  a  passive  agent,  and  not  as  an  actor; 
but  society  wants  a  religion  in  which  the  religions 
man  is  himself  a  worker,  so  that  others  seeing  his 
good  works  may  glorify  his  Father  whicn  is  in  hea- 
ven. An  agent,  labouring  with  and  amongst  his 
fellow-men,  like  a  city  set  upon  a  hill  which  cannot 
be  hid.  A  lamp  in  a  dark  world — a  light  which 
sheds  the  lustre  of  its  benign  purity  over  all  the 
surrounding  darkness  of  human  life. 

The  religion  of  Faith  contains  within  itself  no 
culture  of  the  inner  life  of  man. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  human  nature  with  a 
mind  unshackled  by  systems  of  human  prejudice,  and 
theories  of  human  folly,  and  not  to  see  that  there 
exists  in  men  a  disposition  to  evil,  and  an  opposite 
feeling  prompting  him  to  overcome  that  evil,  and  to 
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keep  this  vicious  principle  in  subj.  ction  to  a  higher 
and  better  life.  And  there  is  no  donbt  but  that 
under  a  proper  education^  without  the  contamination 
of  a  wicked  world,  the  principle  of  self-control  would 
be  as  likely  to  prevail  in  the  mind  of  a  man  as  the 
disposition  to  evil.  This  principle  of  self-control  is  a 
faculty  natural  to  humanity,  as  natural  and  as  univer- 
sal, as  the  disposition  to  evil.  The  disposition  to  evil 
is  the  natural  offspring  of  the  imperfect  organism, 
and  the  diseased  organic  life  which  every  man  receives 
from  his  parent  in  the  natural  course  of  generation, 
and  the  principle  of  self-control  is  a  natural  faculty 
of  the  spirit  of  man  which  he  receives  with  the  gift 
of  his  being  from  the  Father  of  Spirits,  from  whom 
cometh  every  perfect  gift.  A  religion  to  be  useful 
to  society  must  be  a  religion  whose  foundation  is  laid 
in  the  exercise  of  self-control.  Society  wants  a  reli- 
gion which  teaches  a  man  to  control  his  tempers,  to 
control  his  appetites,  to  control  his  propensities,  his 
passions,  and  his  prevailing  disposition,  his  whole 
nature,  and  the  whole  energies  of  his  being. 

A  religion  to  be  of  use  to  society  must  also  be  a 
religion  of  self-exertion.  The  religious  life  of  a  man 
must  be  his  own  work.  God  has  given  to  every  man 
the  power  to  lead  a  religious  life,  but  that  life  itself 
must  be  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  God  has 
given.  God  cannot  live  for  him.  He  must  work  out  his 
own  deliverance  from  the  evil  that  is  within  him, 
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and  the  eril  that  U  in  the  worlds  because  God  is 
continually  working  in  him  to  gire  him  power  and 
ability  to  do  this  work.  No  man  can  save  himself  from 
evil,  as  no  tree  can  bear  fruit  of  itself,  without  the 
Divine  Being  giving  him  the  power  to  do  it;  but  when 
the  Divine  Being  has  given  him  the  power,  it  is  for 
the  man  himself  to  exert  that  power  for  his  own 
deliverance,  or  he  never  will  be  delivered.  Faith  is 
the  foundation  of  all  social  action,  but  however 
strongly  a  drowning  man  believes  he  may  be  saved 
by  the  ability  of  his  friend,  he  will  never  reach  the 
shore  without  his  own  eflFort ;  because  without  that, 
however  much  his  friend  may  hold  out  his  hand  for  his 
deliverance  he  must  sink  to  the  bottom  at  once.  So, 
however  much  a  man  may  believe  in  a  deliverer,  who 
is  alike  able,  willing,  and  ready  to  save  him,  he  will 
never  be  saved,  but  through  his  own  effort  to  use  the 
means  which  the  deliverer  places  within  his  power. 

It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  a  religious  life  to  be  a 
life  of  exertion.  God  has  already  given  the  power  to 
every  man  to  lead  a  religious  life,  and  it  remains  for 
man  himself  to  use  that  power  in  order  that  he  may 
be  delivered  from  evil.  The  work  of  a  religious  life 
is  a  work  which  a  man  must  begin  himself  in  the 
depths  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  secret  places  of  his 
own  feelingi  The  Divine  power  is  already  there,  but 
the  exercise  of  that  power  must  be  his  own  work. 
Society  wants  a  religious  life,  which  begins  in  the 
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inmost  nature  of  man  by  changing  his  mind, 
newing  his  disposition,  and  by  ennobling  and  elevat- 
ing his  spirit  above  the  power  of  the  flesh ;  a  religion 
which  proceeds  by  a  continual  assimilation  of  the 
nature  of  man  to  the  nature  of  God ;  and  a  conti- 
nual participation  of  all  the  powers,  the  factdties, 
the  feelings,  and  the  activities  of  the  human  in  the 
character  of  the  Divine  nature.  With  such  a  religion 
as  this  continuaUy  working  as  a  living  agent,  a 
leaven  in  the  great  mass  of  society,  Bighteousness, 
Justness,  and  Integrity,  Goodness,  Kety,  and  Gt)dli- 
ness,  will  continually  increase  in  the  earth,  as  the 
flowing  river  increases  in  its  progress  from  the  foun- 
tain to  the  sea,  by  the  continual  gathering  of  strength 
from  affluent  sources,  until  the  small  stream  has 
become  a  torrent  of  mighty  waters  sufficient  to  over- 
flow the  earth. 

The  religion  of  faith  and  of  means  of  grace  carries 
all  the  hopes  and  the  expectations  of  man  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  present  life. 

No  truth  is  more  certain  than  that  the  existence 
of  man  is  a  state  of  interminable  being.  His  immor- 
tality be^ns  at  his  birth,  and  goes  on  in  one  un- 
broken continuity  of  existence,  to  the  farthest  age  of 
eternity.  Society  wants  a  religion,  then,  which  not 
only  promises  man  immortal  felicity  in  the  future 
life,  but  which  actually  blesses  him  in  this  world. 
And  a  religion,  too,  which  makes  him  an  actual,  sub- 
stantial, and  real  blessing  to  his  fellow-man  on  earth. 
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The  religion  of  faith  may  inspire  a  man  with  fine 
feelings  of  the  invisible  glories  of  the  future,  may  fiU 
his  mind  with  the  most  exquisite  sei»ibilities  of  the 
grandeur  of  white  robes,  palms  of  victory,  goldai 
crowns,  and  the  melody  of  angelic  songs,  and  it  may 
give  him  a  hope  that  he  himself  may  strike  the  golden 
harp,  that  he  shall  occupy  a  royal  seat,  and  drink  of 
crystal  fountains  in  the  paradise  of  the  great  Kii^; 
but  society,  with  more  prudent  enthusiasm  and  a 
more  sober  fancy,  wants  a  religion  which  tells  a  man 
that  he  has  duties  to  perform  in  this  world — duties  to 
himself,  duties  to  his  fellow-creatures,  duties  to  Christ, 
and  duties  to  God.  A  religion  which  sets  him  about 
doing  these  duties  as  the  great  business  of  his  life,  so 
that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  said  of  the  great 
Example  of  all  religion,  that  He  went  about  doing 
good. 

Society  wants  a  religion  which  sees  God,  and  ac- 
knowledges the  constant  working  of  God  in  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world.  A  religicm 
which  sees  God,  beginning  with  man  at  his  beginmng, 
and  going  5n  with  him  as  he  grows  up  to  maturity; 
a  religion  which  makes  the  participation  of  man  in 
the  Divine  nature  the  great  end  of  his  being.  A  naan 
without  God — if  such  a  thing  could  possibly  happen 
in  this  evil  world — would  be  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  mere  fiend.  If  Infinite  goodness  creates,  a 
man  pure  and  free  from  all  corruption,  and  that 
being  becomes  a  rebel  against  the  Divine  benefactor, 
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there  can  be  no  sacrifice  of  justice  in  allowing  him  to 
remain  so.  But  the  religion  of  faith  teaches  us  that 
men  are  bom  fiends^  born  under  the  curse  of  God, 
and  created  hj  His  own  hand  under  the  sentence  of 
eternal  perdition;  and  that  so  they  Uve,  and  so  they  die, 
unless  God  is  pleased  to  give  them  faith  through  the 
noieans  of  grace,  and  thereby  of  His  own  will  to  bring 
them  to  everlasting  felicity. 

It  is  in  this  world  of  imbelieying  men,  who  are  said 
to  be  born  the  children  of  wrath  and  damnation,  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  whom  it  is  said  the  God  of  Love 
feels  no  regard — it  is  this  unbelieving  world  that  the 
believing  priest  and  Levite,  with  his  eye  intently  fixed* 
on  the  heaven  of  his  own  imparted  holiness,  calmly 
passes  by,  dropping,  it  may  be,  a  tear  on  its  cursed 
fate,  and  thanks  Heaven  that  he  has  been  remem^ 
bered  in  the  covenant  of  redeeming  love.     The  glow 
of  charity  has  never  warmed  his  heart  for  those  who 
hate  him  and  despise  his  Master.     The  feUcity  of  a 
kindly  affection  has  never  led  him  to  love  those  who 
neglect  the  Saviour  and  yfho  do  not  love  himself. 
His  h^rt  is  a  stranger  to  the  happy  feeling  of  the 
man  who  can  do  good  to  him  that  hatds  him,  and 
pray  for  him  that  despitefdlly  uses  him  and  per- 
secutes him.     These  are  vulgar  matters,  and  below 
his  consideration;   his  thoughts  are  in  heaven,  far. 
above  all  these  earthly  things.     May  he  not  be  de- 
ceived in  finding  himself  there. 
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Regenerating  waters,  sovereign  grace^  imparted 
righteousness^  the  hearing  of  faith^  the  gift  of  an  in- 
dwelling Divine  Beings  and  the  Ufe-giving  virtne  erf 
consecrated  elements,  may  prepare  the  man  of  £uth 
for  the  fancied  glories  of  an  ideal  future^  Imt  Hiey 
can  never  give  to  his  religion  the  promise  of  the  Hfe 
that  now  is — they  can  never  constitute  him  a  real 
matter-of  fact,  beneficial  member  of  society.  They 
may  elevate  him  to  a  place  out  of  the  sympathies  ci 
this  life,  but  they  can  never  make  him  the  salt  of  the 
earth  and  the  light  of  the  world. 

And  in   this  respect  it  is  no  matter  to  society 
whether  the  gifts  of  grace  are  conveyed   to  man 
through   a   r^enerating   baptism,  or  through   the 
hearing  of  the  preacher's  word ;   and  whether  he  is 
justified  and  sanctified  through  the  medium  of  t)on- 
secrated  elements,  or  through  that  of  a  Divine  faith. 
It  still  amounts  to  the  same  thing — ^that  the  religious 
life  of  a  man  is  not  a  something  which  changes  and 
renews  his  own  spiritual  nature,  and  brings  him  to  the 
performance  of  righteous  actions,  and  to  think  pure 
thoughts  and  to  feel  good  feelings ;  but  it  is  simply 
the  righteousness  of  another,  with  which  his  own  un- 
righteousness is  covered  before  God,  and  the  purity  of 
another  dwelling  within  him,  hiding  the  evil  which  is 
thereby  in  some  degree  prevented,  but  by  no  means 
removed.    A  religious  life,  to  be  of  use  to  sodety, 
must  not  only  be  a  something  which  pr^ares  man 
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for  felicity  in  the  next  world,  but  a  Divine  culture 
which  makes  a  man  something  in  this  world,  a  pro* 
cess  by  which  a  man  awakes  to  exertion  on  earth, 
and  rises  to  activity  in  following  the  motions  of  the 
Divine  which  dwells  within  him.  A  Divine  culture, 
in  the  process  of  which  a  man  controls  the  whole 
sense  of  his  being,  and  brings  it  iato  subjection  to 
the  law  of  the  Spirit.  In  the  process  of  which  the 
unjust  becomes  just,  the  unrighteous  follows  after 
righteousness,  in  which  the  impure  struggles  after 
purity ;  a  process  iu  which  the  evil  cultivate  good- 
ness, in  which  the  selfish  become  generous,  and  the 
human  is  made  in  some  degree  like  the  Diviue;  a  reli- 
gion working  in  man,  and  not  merely  given  to  man. 
Such  a  religion  as  this  would  make  a  very  valuable 
impression  on  the  great  mass  of  society ;  its  influence 
would  elevate  the  individual,  would  bless  the  family, 
would  chase  away  the  demon  of  social  discord,  would 
purify  the  whole  stream  of  national  life,  and  would 
finally  renovate  the  world. 

But  the  religion  of  faith  and  of  means  of  grace  lays 
its  cold  and  icy  hand  on  the  whole  surface  of  society, 
diies  up  all  the  fountains  of  human  pity  for  the  evil 
that  exists  in  the  world,  absorbs  aU  the  generous 
feeling  of  man  for  his  fellow-man,  and  writes  the 
curse  of  eternal  perdition  on  the  existence  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  intelligent  creation,  as  the  well-merited 
reward  of  the  neglect  of  a  Father  to  call  them  to 
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salvation,  who  has  revealed  the  moral  character  of 
His  government,  in  that  infinite  generosity  of  feeling 
which  makes  His  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the 
good,  and  His  rain  to  descend  in  equal  streams  of 
bounty  on  both  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  His  kind- 
ness to  flow  down  to  the  imthankful  and  the  evil. 
If  such  are  the  feelings  produced  by  the  prevailing 
religious  life  of  the  present  religious  system  of 
Britain ;  if  such  are  the  feelings  with  which  the 
open  and  avowed  professors  look  down  upon  the  r^ 
of  mankind,  who,  then,  can  be  astonished  that  the 
great  wicked  world  should  find  no  interest  in  its 
Sunday  performances.  It  must  give  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  but  little  sympathy  with  its  whole  work. 
When  they  enter  the  temple,  if  there  is  room  at  all 
found  for  them,  it  is  in  its  meanest  place.  When 
the  poor  man  meets  his  feUow-worshipper  from  its 
high  places,  it  is  not  to  receive  the  outpouring  of  a 
kindly  sympathy  and  a  generous  feeling,  but  either 
to  meet  the  demand  for  a  base  and  obsequious  bow 
to  the  patronising  dignity  of  a  master  of  slaves,  or 
the  worse  contempt  of  the  superior  of  a  degraded 
caste;  and  when  he  hears  the  voice  of  the  priest,  it 
is  too  often  only  to  palliate  the  vices  and  the  follies 
of  his  betters,  and  to  condemn  him  to  unmitigated 
wrath  and  everlasting  perdition  for  his  own,  as  a  man 
of  an  evil  spirit  and  a  reprobate  mind. 

Charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins. 
There  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God. 
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THE  RESULTS. 

We  have  now  stated  what  we  helieve  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal reasons,  why  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
this  country  have    come  in  the  course  of  time  to 
neglect  the  public  worship  of  the  church,  and  to  feel 
a    repugnance  to  all  public  worship  whatsoever  in 
places  consecrated  to  that  pursose.     We  have  shewn 
that    as    long  as  public  worship  acknowledged  the 
fundamental  principles  of  British  society,  and  as  such 
the  great  principles  of  nature ;  the  perfect  original 
equality  of  men  as  members  of  society,  and  treated 
man  as  man,  whatever  might  be  the  accident  of  his 
position ;  and  so  long  as  public  worship  made  the 
good  of  society  the  great  end  and  object  of  its  labours, 
eschewing   all  ideas    of  class    and   acknowledging 
the  gifts  of  God  to  men  wherever  they  were  to  be 
found,  and  under  whatever  circumstances  the  man 
existed  who  possessed  these  gifts — so  long  pubUc 
worship  was  respected,  and  the  people  willingly  and 
joyftiUy  attended  upon  its  performance.     But  when 
the  whole  system  had  entirely  changed  its  character 
under  the  organism  of  the  Bx)yal  Church,  and"  when 
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the  religions  life  of  the  country  had  entirely  changed 
the  fundamental  element  of  its  development^  then  the 
people  began  to  tire  of  the  performance  of  public 
worship,  and  to  grow  weary  of  any  connection  with 
the  manifestation  of  the  popular  religious  life  of  the 
country. 

Such  are  the  causes^  on  the  side  of  the  church, 
which  have  brought  about  the  great  social  reT(duti(m 
of  our  age  in  the  outer  form  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  British  race.  Such  are  the  moral  forces  which 
are  undermining  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Sabbatic 
system  of  the  religion  of  modem  Britain ;  and  these 
forces  are  undoubtedly  designed  to  work  on^  under 
the  guiding  hand  of  Eternal  Providence^  until  the 
name  and  the  profession  of  Christianity  is  deliv^^d 
from  the  awful  burden  of  ecclesiastical  organism, 
which  has  veiled  all  the  Divinity  of  its  character,  and 
paralysed  all  the  heavenly  energies  of  its  Divine  life 
in  different  forms,  from  the  age  of  Constantine  down- 
wards to  the  present  time. 

The  feeling  of  the  present  day  had  its  origin  in  a 
repugnance  to  the  abuses  of  the  system,  but  it  has 
long  since  taken  a  wider  view  of  the  subject,  and  a 
bolder  step  than  this ;  and  it  is  now  not  with  the 
abuses  only,  but  with  the  system  itself  that  it  is  pre- 
pared to  wage  a  mortal  strife,  until  the  whole  system 
is  exterminated  from  the  earth.  Never  had  the 
British  mind  a  more  full  and  thorough  appreciation  of 
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the  Talue  of  the  Gospel  itself^  and  never  had  the 
world  such  a  thorough  determination  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  object  as  that  which  now  possesses 
the  British  mind^  to  eschew  all  that  which  the  church 
has  falsely  put  forth  as  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

The  religious  life  has  its  foundation  in  the  exercise 
of  the  religious  faculty^  which  is  as  natural  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man  as  the  faculty  of  apprehension 
or  judgmait,  and  is  as  uniyersal  in  man  as  the  exis^ 
tence  of  human  nature.    Uvery  man  is  naturally 
religious,  though  but  few  men  are  rightly  so ;  and 
therefore  the  foundations  of  the  religious  life  are 
independent  of  the  teaching  of  all  religious  systems. 
The  object  of  the  Gospel  is  not  to  give  man  a  reli- 
gious life,  but  to  correct,  to  renew,  to  elevate,  and  to 
perfect  that  which  is  natural  to  his  spiritual  being. 
In  inquiring  then  into  the  essential  principle  of  the 
rehgious  life  of  a  people,  our  chief  business  is  not  with 
the  form  of  the  outer  profession  and  the  organism  of 
its  public    worship,    so  much  as  with  that  inner 
principle  which  gi?es  birth  to  the  will,  and  directs 
the  activities  of  men,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  this 
principle  which  constitutes  the  difference  between  the 
religious  life  of  the  present  day  and  the  religious  life 
of  the  middle  ages. 

Whatever  might  be  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  the 
sBiddle  ages,  and  whatever  might  be  the  character  of 
its  pubhc  worship,  the  essential  principles  of  its  inner 
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life  most  nndoubtedly  exercised  a  better  influence  on 
society  than  the  principle  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
last  three  hundred  years.  There  was  something  in 
the  unfolding  of  the  actiyity  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  middle  ages^  more  civilizing,  more  kindly^  more 
just,  more  generous,  more  noble,  more  hiimaniiring, 
and  more  Godlike,  than  in.  the  general  cbaraderof 
modem  religious  life.  Thare  was  more  feeling  f(^ 
the  wretched,  more  sympathy  for  the  vile  and  the 
miserable,  more  eflFort  to  raise  the  down-trodd^i  and 
to  assist  the  helpless,  more  regard  to  the  inherent 
rights  of  humanity,  and  a  more  thorough  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  inborn  genius  and  talent  of  the 
whole  family  of  man.  A  more  thorough  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  truth  that  man  is  man,  independent 
of  all  circumstances,  all  accidents,  and  all  positions 
of  his  being,  than  has  ever  been  manifested  in  the 
religious  system  of  modem  times. 

We  may  consider,  then,  that  the  great  original  and 
fundamental  principle  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
middle  ages  was — Benevolence — the  Good  of  man. 
For  this  they  planted  their  little  monastic  colonies 
in  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country,  for  this  they 
cultivated  their  lands,  and  for  this  they  practised 
and  improved  all  the  useful  and  many  of  the  oma* 
mental  arts,  and  for  this  they  instructed  the  people 
in  all  that  they  believed  to  be  beneficial  or  useful 
to  society ;  not  to  fit  them  for  the  station  in  life  in 
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^hieh  they  found  them^  but  to  improve  their  con- 
dition  and  to  elevate  them  to  something  better. 

That  great  revival  of  the  religious  life  in  Britain 

in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Gospel,  through  the 

agency  of  the  native  northern  missionaries,   which 

was  finally  transfused  into  the  medieval  church  by 

Koman  influence,  found  the  nation  in  the  conflict  of 

a    political    revolution   which   established  a  Saxon 

dynasty  in  the  government  of  Britain.     It  triumphed 

over  all  the  opposition  of  martial  barbarism,  and 

converted    the    half-blood    descendants    of    these 

German  pirates  and  hxmters  into  the  first  men  in 

Europe.     It  moulded  the  oflFspring  of  the  governing 

foreigner  and  the  governed  native  into  one  British 

family.    It  then  sent  out  its  missionaries  of  religion 

and  social  improvement,  successively  to  humanise,  to 

civiUze,  and  to  christianize  the  whole  of  the  centre 

and  the  north  of  Europe,  from  the  Black  Forest  to 

the  Frozen  ocean.    It  civilized  and  recivilized  the 

Danes  and  the  Northmen,  from  the  north  of  Europe, 

as  they  settled  in  its  country,  and  converted  their 

sons  into  the  most  renowned  men  in  the  world.   And 

much  more  than  this,  it  brought  up  the  whole  of  the 

great  mass  of  the  population  from  the  ignorance,  the 

degradation,  and  the  bondage  into  which  they  bad 

fallen,  by  long  continued  internal  wars  and  social 

discord,  to  a  high  degree  of  refinement,  to  an  unsur* 

passed   artistic  taste  and  skill,  and  to  a  general 
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fireedom  in  everything  but  the  utterance  of  ecdesias- 
tical  opinion,  on  which  later  ages  haye  made  bat 
little  improvement.  And  though  the  generality  of 
the  people,  either  rich  or  poor,  were  not  taught  to 
read,  yet  their  degree  of  mental  refinement  was  fsi 
higher  than  ours  is  at  the  present  time.  We  look 
in  vain  now  for  the  artistic  taste  and  the  skill  which 
raised  and  adorned  our  national  buildings,  and  wrote 
and  decorated  our  ancient  manuscripts ;  and  we  seek 
in  vain  for  the  same  love  of  painting,  sculpture^ 
poetry,  and  music,  among  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
this  day,  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  meny 
England  of  the  middle  ages. 

But  far  beyond  all  this  even,  where  do  we  find  in 
our  modem  days  the  generous,  the  noble^  and  the 
elevating  feeling  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  human- 
ity, as  enunciated  by  Alfred  the  Great,  when  he 
declared  that  all  men  are  bom  equal,  and  that  he 
wished  all  his  countrymen  to  be  as  free  as  their  own 
thoughts.  Where,  in  the  religion  of  these  times^  shall 
we  find  the  working  of  that  Divine  generosity,  which 
not  only  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  and 
welcomed  the  stranger  to  the  comforts  of  a  home, 
but  which  also  provided  the  means  by  which  every 
man  might  find  his  just  level  in  society;  which  edu* 
cated  the  poor  equally  as  much  as  it  did  the  rich, 
which  gave  to  every  man  the  power  of  attaining  to 
that  position  in  the  social  scale  for  which  nature  had 
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fitted  him^  and  which  laboured  to  give  to  the  ex- 
istence of  every  man  a  useful  aim,  by  making  him 
the  owner  of  something  himself. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  great  motive  principle  of 
the  religious  life  was  the  good  of  man.    The  great 
object  of  that  life  was  not  the  good  of  the  individual 
self,  but  the  welfare  of  society,  the  benefit  of  the  great 
mass  of  humanity.    And  though  the  men  of  that  day 
were  far  behind  those  of  our  own  age  in  their  profi- 
ciency inmany  of  the  useful  arts,and  in  the  knowledge 
of  most  of  the  sciences,  and  though  the  ecclesiastical 
organism  with  which  they  were  connected  might  be 
ever  so  much  inferior  to  our  own ;  yet  in  that  most 
useful  of  all  sciences  the  science  of  social  happiness, 
and  in  that  most  valuable  of  all  human  arts  the  art 
of  securing  the  welfare  and  of  increasing  the  happi- 
ness of  the  mass  of  mankind,  they  were  immeasurably 
our  superiors,  because  the  brotherhood  of  humanity, 
good  will  to  man,  was  the  fundamental  principle  of 
their  religious  life. 

Why  has  selfishness  become  the  mainspring  of  our 
activity  ?  Why  have  we  broken  up  society  into  se- 
parate distinct  and  divided  interests?  Why  have  the 
poor  no  representatives  in  the  temple  of  learning  ? 
Why  are  the  offices  of  the  church,  the  government, 
and  the  army,  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  the  rich 
and  their  friends  ?  Why  have  the  poor,  the  great  pro- 
ducers of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  been  robbed,  de-y 
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spoiled^  and  trodden  down,  and  their  children  cast 
out  from  all  power  and  interest  in  the  conunon- 
wealth,  as  if  nature  had  reserved  all  her  bounties  of 
genius  and  talent  to  bless  the  inheritance  of  property 
and  wealth  ?  Why,  but  that  the  staple  of  our  religious 
life  has  degenerated  from  the  high  and  noble  charac- 
ter which  it  bore  in  the  mind  of  our  fathers. 

Why  when  our  arts  increased  ?  Why  when,  tiie 
tender  sapling  of  our  trade  grew  up  into  the  noblest 
tree  of  the  forest  ?  Why  when  our  commerce  expan- 
ded and  covered  the  whole  earth  with  its  wide-spread 
wings?  Why  when  our  Island  race  increased  and 
multiplied  exceedingly  and  replenished  the  earth  with 
her  children  ?  Why  when  our  national  power  has 
risen  to  the  highest  summit  of  human  majesty  ? 
Why  when  our  profession  of  Christianity  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  beyond  that  of  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth  ?  Why  has  not  the  iacrease  of  the  social 
welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  our  national  greatness  ?  Why,  but 
that  we  have  entirely  changed  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  activity,  and  have  substituted  a  theoretic 
faith  for  benevolence,  as  the  working  element  of  our 
religious,  life. 

Why  is  it  that  the  science  of  social  happiness  has 
not  kept  up  a  continual  march  onwards,  commensu- 
rate with  the  gigantic  progress  of  our  national  expan- 
sion ?  Why  have  we  outraged  every  feeling  of  human- 
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ity  and  trampled  upon  every  principle  of  virtue  by 
enslaving^  one  part  of  the  great  family  of  man  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  our  own  unbridled  selfishness^  while 
we  are  daily  exterminating  another  from  the  earth 
as  the  innocent  victims  of  our  cursed  lust  of  gain? 
Why  with  all  the  religious  profession^  the  vaunted 
purity  of  our  faith  and  the  strictness  of  our  Sabbatic 
observance,  do  several  parts  of  our  own  island  present 
us  with  scenes  of  filthiness,  misery,  wretchedness,  and 
female  degradation,  unparalleled  in  the  whole  history 
of  civilized  society;  and  before  which  the  family  of 
the  barbarian  of  the  forests  of  Africa  or  America 
would  stand  abashed  and  turn  aside  with  feelings  of 
horror,  disgust,  and  contempt  ?    Why  can  all  this 
have  happened,  but  that  our  religious  life  has  dege- 
nerated from  the  high  and  godlike  character  which  it 
bore  when  its  working  principle  was  that  which  en- 
abled the  child  of  fallen  humanity  to  say,  ^^  I  was  an 
hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty  and  ye 
gave  me  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in ; 
naked  and  ye  clothed  me ;  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me; 
I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me/^ 

For  ages  our  religious  life  has  been  spent  in  saying 
Lord,  Lord,  instead  of  doing  the  will  of  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  We  have  believed,  and  in  so  far 
we  have  done  well,  but  not  so  well  even  as  the  father 
of  evil  himself.  The  religion  ^f  faith  alone  does  not 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  that  of  the  infernal  hosts.  Thou 
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believest^  oh  man  of  £aiih,  that  there  is  one  Qod  and 
one  Sayiour,  the  Son  of  the  Father,  who  came  into  the 
world  to  deliver  man  from  evil,  and  in  this  thou  doest 
well^  but  the  devils  also  believe  all  this  and  feel  the 
effect  of  their  faith,  whilst  thou  thinker  that  Ihy 
faith  alone  will  save  thee;  not  remembering  that  futh 
without  works  is  dead,  and  has  no  power  to  deliver 
from  evil,  and  that  there  are  three  principles  coexis- 
tent in  the  religious  life  of  men,  which  must  each  be 
cultivated  according  to  the  measure  of  its  Divine 
quality — ^believing,  hoping  and  fellow-feeling — Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  and  that  the  greatest  of  these  is 
Charity.  A  right  feeling,  a  godlike  disposition,  and 
a  righteous  activity  towards  our  feUow  men. 

Be  charitable  to  your  enemies. 
And  do  good  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again. 

And  your  reward  shall  be  great. 
And  ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the  Highest, 

For  He  is  gracious 
To  the  unthankful  and  the  vile. — Jesus. 

Mrs.  Bell. — I  do  not  quite  understand  your  views 
of  gaining.    If  a  man  labours  he  must  gain. 

Mr.  Charity. — My  great  objection  to  gaining  s 
Ijiat  our  popular  religion  has  sanctified  gainii^  as  a 
principle  of  human  activity,  and  made  wealth,  the 
only  medium  through  which  a  man  can  obtain  any 
influence  in  society. 
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Bachel. — The  entire  devotion  of  the  mind  to  the 
pursuit  of  gain  is  of  all  things  most  debasing  to 
human  life^  because  it  calls  into  active  operation  the 
whole  body  of  selfish  principles  which  exist  in  the 
depraved  nature  of  man. 

Doctor, — Do  you  equally  condemn  all  gaining,  or 
only  one  particular  form  of  the  pursuit  of  gain  ? 

Mr.  Charity. — ^There  are  two  distinct  forms  of 
gaining :  in  the  one,  the  individual  gainer  alone  is 
benefited,  and  some  one  or  more  of  his  brethren 
must  lose  equally  as  much  as  he  gains ;  this  is  gain 
by  buying  and  selling :  in  the  other,  not  only  the 
individual  gainer  is  benefited,  but  the  world  is  en- 
riched at  the  same  time.  The  first  of  these  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  welfare  of  society;  the  second  is  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  society  and  in  sympathy  with  the  Divine 
teaching  of  the  Founder  of  the  Gospel. 

Bachel. — The  whole  of  the  papers  in  this  book 
appear  to  me  to  involve  an  important  question  which 
you  have  already  in  some  degree  discussed,  that  is : 
Whether  the  system  of  religion  makes  the  man,  or 
the  man  makes  the  system  of  religion  ? 

Mr.  Charity. — If  the  religious  feeling,  or  the  reli- 
gious fiiculty,  is  a  part  of  the  Divine  constitution  of 
hmnan  nature,  the  unfolding  of  that  feeling  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  making  of  the  man,  but 
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that  feeling  can  never  naturally  unfold  itself  into  a 
religious  system. 

Mrs.  Bell. — Then  it  can  never  be  said  that  a 
religious  system  entirely  makes  the  man,  though  it 
may  have  a  great  influence  in  forming  las  character. 

Doctor. — If  you  were  to  take  a  man  in  his  in£ancy 
and  could  make  the  whole  of  his  culture  entirely 
artificial,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  him  perfectly 
free  from  the  influence  of  art,  literature,  and  tradi- 
tional wisdom,  and  every  thing  else,  but  the  training 
of  a  religious  system,  then  that  system  might  be  fairly 
said  to  make  the  man. 

Grace. — ^And  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  man,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  would  be,  who  should  be  so  made. 
A  man  who  assuredly  would  neither  be  fit  for  heaven 
nor  earth,  for  the  presence  of  God  nor  the  society  of 
man. 

Mrs.  Bell. — You  have  hitherto  kept  this  question 
in  the  abstract :  I  must  now  bring  it  down  to  the 
practical,  and  put  it  into  a  new  form.  Did  the  Re- 
formation raise  Britain  to  greatness,  or  did  the  early 
efforts  of  the  British  race  to  unfold  the  modem 
greatness  of  Britain  produce  the  Reformation  ? 

Grace. — I  feel,  mother,  that  I  should  like  to  meet 
this  question  with  another  :  If  the  Reformation  pro- 
duced the  greatness  of  the  British  race  what  produced 
the  Reformers  ? 
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Rachel. — It  has  always  struck  me  that  those  who 
believe  that  the  Beformation  produced  the  greatness 
of  Britain^  must  believe  also  that  the  Reformers  were 
Divinely  inspired  to  enable  them  to  perform  their 
mission. 

DocTOB. — Those  who  like  to  entertain  such  an 
idea  as  this^  are^  as  far  as  I  am  concerned^  quite 
welcome  to  do  so^  and  to  all  the  consequences  which 
result  from  its  adoption.  If  the  Reformers  were  so 
inspired  they  were  evidently  the  first  set  of  men  in 
the  history  of  the  world  who  were  the  subjects  of 
such  an  inspiration,  and  I  think  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  they  will  be  the  last  of  their 
order. 

Mb.  Chabity. — It  would  be  impossible  for  us  here 
to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  nature  of  that  move- 
ment of  the  British  mind  which  produced  Wiclif, 
Chaucer,  and  their  contemporaries  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  succession  of  great  men  whose 
labours  have  rendered  Britain  illustrious'  from  the 
age  of  Edward  the  Third  to  the  present  time. 

Gbace. — I  fear,  that  as  far  as  the  ecclesiastical  suc- 
cessors of  Wiclif  are  concerned,  we  must  consider 
their  advent  as  an  abortive  production  of  the  great 
national  movement.  Not  one  of  them  has  been  so 
forward  a  man  as  Wiclif  himself.  They  have  re* 
formed  the  Church,  but  he  would  have  renovated  the 
system  of  religious  profession  altogether. 
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Doctor. — I  believe  all  the  really  great  men  who 
have  appeared  in  this  country  were  to  some  extent 
the  offspring  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they 
respectively  lived,  and  that  this  spirit  was  the  mani- 
festation of  some  feeling  or  sentiment  which  was 
then  working  in  the  mind  of  the  mass  of  society. 

Rachel. — Then,  nncle,  thou  attributest  the  changes 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  form  of  religious  pro- 
fession, to  a  general  movement  which  had  been 
working  in  the  mind  of  the  people  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Charity.— We  may  consider  the  Norman 
succession  and  the  Crusades  as  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  manifestation  of  this  movement,  and  that  the 
movement  itself  assumed  a  definite  form  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  reign -^f 
Edward  the  Third. 

Mrs.  Bell. — And  as  far  as  I  can  imderstand  the 
matter,  you  do  not  consider  this  as  particularly  a 
religious  movement. 

Mr.  Charity. — ^The  great  modem  movement  <rf 
the  British  race  is  a  development  of  useful  enei^ 
and  persevering  industry  in  the  life  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  But  the  ecclesiastical  organism  of 
the  country  has  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  its 
beneficial  development  for  the  promotion  of  the 
happiness  of  the  social  body. 

Grace. — It  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  as 
the  church  oi^anism  is  the  greatest  evil  which  the 
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spirit  of  progress  has  to  encounter^  so  it  will  be  one 
of  the  latest  of  human  institutions  which  it  will  be 
able  to  overcome. 

Mrs.  Bell. — I  believe  you  consider  that  the  Hefor- 
mation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  means  of 
producing  a  great  development  of  the  principle  of 
fedth^  without  which  no  man  can  be  saved;  how- 
ever little  you  may  esteem  a  religion  of  faith. 

Mr.  Charity. — ^The  term  faith  is  no  where  used 
in  the  New  Testament  to  represent  a  principle^  but 
invariably  an  act  of  the  mind.  And  as  such  it  was 
used  before  the  Reformation  as  much  as  it  is  now. 

Grace. — But  I  believe  the  same  prominence  was 
not  given  to  the  term  before  the  Reformation^  which 
it  has  received  since. 

Doctor. — ^At  the  Reformation  the  word  faith  was 
made  a  technical  term  of  scientific  theology^  to  re- 
present a  principle  which  received  a  definite  form  in 
the  writings  of  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo^  in  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era. 

Grace. — ^This  is  a  matter  which  has  always  been 
in  some  degree  incomprehensible  to  me.  I  can 
find  nothing  of  this  nature  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

Bachel. — Not  more  incomprehensible  to  thee 
than  it  is  to  those  who  profess  to  be  the  subjects  of 
this  faith.  Nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  the 
feelings  of  a  Christian  than  the  nonsense  which  one 
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daily  hears  about  faith  in  the  conversation  of  religLoas 
people. 

Mr.  Chaeity. — By  faith  the  generality  of  rehgiooa 
people  mean  a  Divine  influence,  which  is  communi- 
cated to  the  mind  of  a  man  at  a  certain  period  of  his 
life,  by  which  he  feels  certain  that  Jesus  Christ  died 
on  purpose  to  save  him  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
delivering  him  from  the  vengeance  of  Divine  Justice 
for  the  punishment  of  his  sins,  and  that  when  he 
receives  this  faith  he  is  in  that  instant  saved,  justified, 
and  entitled  to  eternal  happiness. 

Rachel. — Is  this  what  Jesus  Christ  means  by 
faith  ?    Is  this  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  ? 

Doctor.— This  is  not  faith  at  all,  faith  is  an  act, 
this  is  a  feeling. 

Mr.  Charity. — By  the  Gospel  is  meant  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus — ^the  facts  and  principles  of  that  Divine 
Wisdom  which  He  revealed  to  man;  and  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel  is  a  belief  in  these  facts  and  principles. 

Doctor. — The  Gospel  contains  no  reference  what- 
ever to  any  other  faith  than  this.  That  which  our 
popular  religion  calls  faith,  is  an  Augustinian  fable, 
revived  and  improved  by  Luther. 

Mrs.  Bell. — But  the  Augustinians  rest  this  fable 
on  a  declaration  of  the  Scriptures:  '^By  grace  are  ye 
saved,  through  faith,  and  this  not  of  yourselves,  it  is 
the  gift  of  God.'' 

Mr.  Charity. — If  we  read  the  chapter,  in  which 
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this  sentence  is  contained,  we  shall  find  that  the 
subject  of  the  Apostle's  address  is  Salvation ;  he  is 
impressing  upon  the  Ephesian  disciples  the  consider- 
ation of  God's  kindness  to  them  in  sending  them  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  assures  them  that 
He  did  this  wholly  and  entirely  from  His  own  kind- 
ness. It  was  a  piu'e  manifestation  of  favour — ^^  By 
favour  ye  are  saved  through  the  belief,  and  this  not  of 
yourselves — the  gift  of  God,  not  of  performances,  lest 
any  one  should  boast/^  We  have  only  to  ask  then 
what  the  Apostle  wishes  the  Ephesians  to  believe  to 
be  the  gift  of  God :  the  salvation  which  came  to  them 
through  His  favour,  or  the  belief  of  the  Gospel  by 
which  they  obtained  that  salvation. 

Bachel. — The  common  sense  of  mankind  will  at 
once  determine  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  salvation  and 
not  the  belief  which  the  Apostle  declares  to  be  the 
gift  of  God. 

Doctor. — Believing  being  wholly  and  entirely  an 
act  of  the  mind,  it  is  impossible  that  God  can  be  said 
to  give  that  to  us  in  any  other  way  than  by  giving 
us  the  power  and  the  disposition  to  believe,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  every  man  who  hears  the  Gospel 
has  some  degree  of  this  power  and  disposition. 

Grace. — We  cannot  doubt  this  without  calling  in 
question  the  wisdom  of  Him  who  went  through  the 
cities  of  Israel,  saying,  '^  Repent  ye,  and  believe  the 
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GtospeL*'  How  could  the  teacher  give  soch  a  com- 
rnand^  if  the  people  had  not  the  power  to  obey  ? 

Mr.  Charity. — The  Gospel  knows  nothing  of  any 
other  faith  than  that  of  a  belief  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ.  '^  Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews  which 
believed  on  him.  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  thai 
are  ye  my  disciples  indeed.'' 

Rachbl. — ^And  it  appears  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  Divine  Teacher  invariably  addresses  his 
hearers,  that  any  man  and  every  man  had  the  power 
to  believe  his  words. 

Mr.  Charity. — ^What  the  hearers  of  Jesus  needed, 
to  enable  them  to  receive  His  words,  was  not  the 
power  but  the  willingness  to  believe.  The  Divise 
Teacher  said  to  his  unbelieving  hearers :  '^  Ye  will 
not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life.''  Men 
have  no  faith  in  the  Gospel,  becaiise  they  want  the 
will  to,  believe  the  Truth. 
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VI. 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

We    have  now  gone  through  the  subject  which  we 
proposed  to  consider  in  this  book— The  influence  of 
the  Sabbatic  religion  of  Britain  on  the  life  of  society. 
We  have  considered  this  religion  in  its  most  promi- 
nent teaching  and  its  most  direct  influence.  In  its  defi- 
nition  of  areligious  life  as  consisting  of  somethingdone 
for  man  through  the  medium  of  means  of  grace^  and 
in  the  code  of  moral  duties  which  it  imposes  on  the 
religious  man  as  a  social  being.    And  we  find  that 
this  religion  neither  brings  glory  to  God,  nor  good 
to  man,  because  it  is  wholly  and  entirely  founded  in 
false  principles.   Its  great  defect  is  a  want  of  truth. 
It  is  a  religious  system  untrue  to  the  character  of 
God. 

Creation  and  the  Bible  represent  God  under  the 
character  of  goodness  and  charity ;  infinite  goodness, 
universal  and  imbounded  charity.  But  this  religion 
represents  the  Creator  as  manifesting  himself  towards 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  as  a  God  of  everlasting 
vengeance^  relentless  wrath,  and  consimiing  fire. 
And  even  towards  those  who  escape  His  anger  as  ar- 
rayed in  the  garb  of  stem  and  inexorable  justice,  firom 
the  destroying  sword  of  which  they  are  only  shielded 
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by  the  intervention  of  His  Son  in  their  behalf.  How 
different  is  this  from  the  teaching  of  Him  who  said, 
'<  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  even  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  merciful/'  Grod  is  charity,  and  he  that 
dweUeth  in  charity  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him. 

It  is  untrue  to  the  origin  of  man. 

This  religion  represents  man  as  coming  into  die 
world  an  evil  being,  inherently  evil.  As  coming  out 
of  the  hand  of  a  Father  infinitely  good,  without  one 
particle  of  anything  that  is  good  in  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  his  nature,  thereby  making  Him  who  is 
essentially  good  the  immediate  and  direct  parent  of 
an  innumerable  progeny  of  evil  beings. 

It  is  untrue  to  the  relationship  betwixt  God  and 
man. 

This  religion  tells  us  that  the  children  of  GroA  are  not 
really  righteous  and  godlike  but  only  accounted  so. 
Hence  the  whole  relation  of  the  religious  man  to  GFod 
is  a  shadow,  a  falsehood.  He  is  unrighteous  in  him- 
self, but  God  accounts  him  righteous  because  he  has 
clothed  him  in  the  righteousness  of  another.  He 
lives  unrighteously,  yet  God  continues  to  account  him 
righteous  because  he  does  not  look  upon  him  as  he 
is,  but  only  as  he  appears  to  be  when  covered  with 
the  garment  of  another's  righteousness.  And  as  he 
lives  so  he  dies,  declaring  his  own  imrighteousness  and 
rejoicinginthat  measure  of  his  borrowed  righteousness 
in  which  he  believes  he  shaU  appear  acceptable  before 
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God.  And  he  approaches  the  bar  of  Eternal  Justice, 
"believing  that  the  reward  of  endless  felicity  will  be 
apportioned  to  him  on  account  of  the  measure  of  the 
personal  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  which  he  has 
received  in  this  world.  The  whole  business  of  the  sal- 
vation of  the  man,  according  to  his  own  system,  is  one 
entire  process  of  falsehood,  pretence,  and  deception  ; 
from  its  beginning  to  its  termination  an  entire  exhibi- 
tion of  the  shadow  without  the  substance,  of  appear- 
ance without  reality,  from  the  first  profession  of  faith 
upon  earth  to  the  final  award  of  the  bar  of  eternal 
judgment. 

It  is  untrue  to  the  condition  of  man. 
Man  has  a  disease,  an  evil  within  him,  which  must 
be  removed  before  he  can  become  a  good  man  and 
bear  again  the  image  of  his  Father  in  heaven.  And 
on  the  removal  of  this  evil  entirely  depends  his  use- 
fulness to  society.  But  instead  of  applying  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  culture  of  the  heart,  our  religion  calls  us 
to  the  training  of  a  course  of  means  of  grace,  the 
observance  of  days,  the  hearing  of  sermons,  the  say- 
ing of  prayers,  the  chanting  of  psalms,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  rites  and  ordinances,  the  whole  of  which 
the  father  of  evil  might  do,  and  be  the  Evil  one  still. 
There  is  an  outside  restraint,  but  the  passions,  the 
tempers,  and  the  appetites,  remain  the  same  within. 
The  religion  is  a  profession,  the  piety  a  sham,  the 
godliness  a  shadow,  and  the  Christianity  a  bubble  on 
the  ocean  of  life. 
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And  finally^  it  is  untrue  to  the  general  constituti(m 
t>f  things. 

This  religion  is  untrue  to  itself.  It  is  onlyth^e 
shadow  of  religion  for  the  reality.  It  is  untrue  to  its 
own  object ;  it  proposes  to  make  man  better,  while 
it  leaves  him,  in  reality,  just  what  he  was  before.  It^ 
gives  him  something,  it  accounts  him  something,  it 
clothes  him  with  something,  it  induces  him  to  profess 
to  be  something,  but  it  leaves  the  being  himself,  in 
reality,  just  what  he  was  before  it  began  to  cover  his 
nakedness  with  the  cloak  of  profession.  It  is  false  to 
the  reality  of  the  Divine  character — ^false  to  the  real 
condition  of  humanity — false  to  the  truth  of  nature 
— ^false  to  society,  and  false  to  everything  but  its  own 
hollow  pretensions;  and  it  melts  at  the  touch  d 
truth,  like  the  Alpine  snows  before  the  warmth  of  the 
summer  sun. 

The  British  labourer  has  received  a  mission  from 
Eternal  Providence  to  try  everything  by  the  test  of 
experimental  reality ;  to  question  everything  in  the 
world  for  a  tangible  reason  for  its  being.  To  strip 
everything  in  his  path  of  progress  of  all  the  glitter 
and  tinsel  of  outside  appearance — to  bring  everything 
to  the  naked  test  of  hard  reality  and  stubborn  fact ; 
and  to  demand  of  everything  which  asks  his  regard, 
for  the  amount  of  its  positive  value  to  man  and  itg 
actual  utility  to  society.  In  this  spirit  he  daily  meets 
the  religious  profession  of  his  age  and  his  country, 
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and  he  has  already  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
a  useless  fiction,  an  idol  without  the  breath  of  life, 
an  image  without  the  substantial  reality,  and  a  body 
without  the  glow  of  the  informing  souL    Whatever 
grace  and  beauty  it  once  had,  he  feels  that  the  love- 
liness is  gone  and  the  glory  departed.    It  is  still 
a  shadow  on  the  dial  of  life,  but  its  substance  has 
fled,    and    a  vision  on  the  vista  of  fancy,   but  in- 
tangible to  the  grasp  of  experiment.   He  has  weighed 
it  in  the  balance  of  the  progress  of  society  and  the 
welfare  of  the  world,  and  found  it  wanting,  immea- 
surably wanting  in  ability  to  answer  his  righteous 
demands.     There  is  a  shaking  amongst  all  things,  in 
both  the  heavens  and  the  earth  of  society;  and  he 
awaiteth  the  removal  of  those  throgs  which  are 
shoken,   as  of  things  that  are  made  by  man,  that 
those  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain. 
Jesus — the  Truth  must  finally  prevail,  and  prevail  for 
ever.     «'  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion, 
which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  His  kingdom  that 
which  shall  not  be  destroyed.     For  all  dominions 
shall  serve  and  obey  Him.^' 
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I. 

THE    RELIGIOUS    LIPE. 

It  is  our  olgect  m  tWs  fiodk  to  mqmre  into  the 

wants  of  manlus  a  re^ig^QUS  baing,  and  to  shew  the' 

sufficiency  of  the  Gk)9pel;  of  J^esus  to  satisfy  these 

wauts^  and  to  elevate  man  to  a  particiiAtion  in  the 

Divine  nature.  i 

^  Religion  is  the  expre&9iQn  of  the  individual  feeliu^ 

oi  man  towards  the  Divine  ]3^g^  and  tlie  religious 

life  is  the  cultivation  of  the  natural  faculties  of  th& 

human  spirit^  through  the  assistance  of  a  certain 

measure  of  manifested  Divinity  imparted  to  its  being, 

and  dwelling  in  the  mind  of  evci^y  living  man.   BeH*) 

gion  and  the  religious  life  are  things  totally  inder 

pendent  of  all  institutions  and  of  all   organisijiir 

wfaatsoev^i  either  human  or  divine^    Bdigion  is  a 

life>  and  not  an  institutiouj  not  an  organism  of  forms 

to  correct  the  outer  life,  but  an  unf((dding  of  the  in« 

dwelling  Diviniiy  in  the  inner  bdng  of  man,  working 

out  in  his  whole  manhood.    No  connecticm  with  any 

religious  organism  or  any  religious  institution  can 

constitute  a  man  religious,  neither  is  there  any  reli-* 

gious  organism  in  existence,  or  that  ever  did  ^xist. 
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to  which  a  man  may  not  belong  and  be  tnily  reli- 
gious. All  religious  institutions  and  all  religious 
organisms  that  have  ever  appeared  amongst  men, 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  mistaken  feelings  and 
the  misguided  apprehensions  of  the  religious  men  of 
some  particular  age  or  country.  A  Divine  institution 
of  religion  and  a  Divine  oi^amsm  of  religious  life  is  a 
thing  which  never  had  any  existence  in  our  world. 
The  Mosaic  institution  was  not  an  institution  of  reli- 
gion, but  of  sacrifice,  and  an  organism  of  sacrificial 
offerings.  The  Gospel  lays  no  claim  whatever  to  the 
character  of  a  Divine  institution,  but  declares  itself 
to  be  a  revelation  of  Divine  wisdom.  It  never  pro- 
fesses to  be  an  organism  of  social  worship,  though  it 
recommends  a  mutual  union  of  disciples  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual  and  the  welfare  of  society. 

Hence  in  this  book  we  are  not  entering  upon  the 
question  of  what  is  the  best  religious  institution,  or 
what  religious  oi^anism  has  the  best  foimdation  in  fche 
principles  of  Eternal  Truth.  Our  inquiry  is.  What  is 
the  religious  life  of  man,  w^at  principles  of  religion 
are  most  Divine  and  most  fitted  to  purify  and  elevate 
humanity,  and  to  bring  it  into  the  closest  assimila- 
tion to  the  manifested  character  of  the  Divine  nature? 
What  process  of  religious  life  is  most  fitted  to  bring 
the  greatest  good  to  man,  and  the  highest  gloiy  to 
the  Father  and  to  the  Redeemer  of  human  nature? 
What  it  is  that  constitutes  a  truly  religious  life  ? 
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/  Before  we  enter  any  further  into  our  subject,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  determine  the  nature  of  the 
actual  relationship  existing  between  the  Creator  and 
man. 

The  Creator  is  a  being  of  infinite  perfection,  and 
hence  whatever  comes  from  Him  must  be  perfect  in 
its  kind  and  its  degree ;  and  therefore,  if  we  believe 
in  a  creation  at  all,  we  must  believe  that  man  was 
placed  upon  the  earth  as  a  perfect  being,  whatever 
might  be  the  state  of  imperfection  in  which  we  find 
him  existing  now.     From  our  observation  of  the 
nature  of  man  we  learn  that  he  must  be  composed  of 
two  distinct  beings — a  body,  a  system  of  organization 
Tvhich  is  continually  changing  its  parts,  and  a  spirit, 
a  conscious  power  of  originating  action  and  of  deter- 
mining its  course  of  activity,  unchangeable  in  its 
nat][ire,  without  parts,  and  continuing  unalterably 
the  same  in  the  essential  elements  of  its  being.    We 
learn,   both  from  observation  and  reflection,  that 
the  organic  being  of  the  individual  man  is  derived 
by  natural  process  of  generation  from  the  parent, 
from  the  first  of  the  race  downwards  to  the  present 
time^  and  that,  as  such,  the  ofi^spring  will  partake  in 
some  degree  and  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  cha- 
r^ter  of  the  parent.   And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
equally  certain  that  the  other,  the  superior  being  of 
the  individual  man,  is  not  derived  from  a  human 
parent;  that  its  essential  nature  is  such,  that  it 
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cannot  deriTe  ite  existence  firom  any  known  or  on- 
known  process  of  generation  or  generative  prodna- 
tion,  and^  thereforo^  that  the  existence  of  eveiy 
separate  being  of  this  class  must  in  its  very  natnie 
be  an  act  of  creation.  Consequently  every  individual 
man  has  a  two-fold  origin :  one  part  of  his  beii^  le 
derives  entirely  and  directly  from  his  parent^  and  tke 
other  part  as  directly  from  the  Creator  and  common 
Father  of  being.  That  which  comes  from  the  Father 
(tf  being,  like  all  other  things  which  come  imme- 
diately from  His  creating  hand^  must  come  into 
existence  without  any  defect,  and  perfect  in  its  kind; 
but  being  united  to  an  imperfect,  organic,  and 
sensuous  being,  the  result  is  an  imperfect,  fallible, 
and  defective  individual  man.  Such  is  human  nature 
throughout  the  world ;  and  as  such,  according  to  the 
present  economy  of  Divine  government,  the  man,  by 
the  very  constitution  of  his  individual  being,  must 
necessarily  be.  And  he  is  undoubtedly  dealt  and 
treated  with,  as  he  is  in  the  very  deed  and  truA  erf 
his  nature,  by  the  Creator  and  Father  of  his  being. 

The  Father  of  men  knows  that  man  is  an  imper- 
fect, fallible,  and  defective  being,  and  the  whok 
economy  of  His  Difine  government  is  formed,  carried 
on,  and  executed  on  the  foundation  of  the  resnlti 
which  must  inevitably  follow  from  this  condition  of 
human  existence,  because  He  is  a  Qod  of  truth. 
The  Father  knows  that  man  has  imperfectioA  in  Ids 
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lOLature^and  He  deals  with  Um  as  if  He  expects  that  i$ 
will  manifest  itself  iu  his  life.  The  Creator  ksow^^ 
that  man  cannot  live  without  doing  eyil,  and  h^ 
trea,t9  with  him  accordingly. 

The  Father  does  not  hlame  man  for  heing  an 
jarring  being,  hecause  he  knows  that  this  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  his  nature.  But  He  hlames  him  for  the 
etU  which  he  does  in  his  life^  because  it  is  equally 
as  much  a  part  of  his  nature^  to  feel  that  he  ought 
not  to  do  evil^  but  that  he  ought  to  strive  against  its 
power  and  to  overcome  its  influence.  The  Creator 
has  given  to  man  the  power  to  resist  evil  and  to 
ovetcome  it,  and  He  expects  him  to  use  that  power 
in  the  process  of  his  life  and  in  the  course  of  his 
f^ctivity  in  the  world. 

All  the  Divine  activity,  throughout  the  infinite  di- 
versity of  its  operation,  must  be  founded  in  truth,  must 
be  carried  on  in  truth,  and  must  terminate  in  truth. 
Men  may  assume  a  fiction  as  the  ground  of  their 
activity,  in  orA&c  that  by  reasoning  on  that  fiction 
they  may  the  more  easily  approach  the  truth ;  but 
there  is  no  fiction  with  God.  With  Him  every  thing 
is  substantial^,  everything  is  real,  everything  is  true. 
The  Creator  can  no  more  act  upon  a  fiction  or  a  lie, 
than  he  can  cease  to  exist,  because  his  nature  is 
infinite  and  eternal  truth.  Therefore  as  he  creates 
the  spirit  of  man  without  fault,  and  without  evil,  and 
as  he  unites  that  spirit  to  an  organic  being — a  body 

T  2 
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both  faulty  and  depraved,  contaimng  the  principled 
of  evil  within  its  own  being,  the  result  is  an  erring 
and  fallible  man,  a  being  naturally  inclined  to  evil. 
And  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  own  nature  as 
a  God  of  truth,  the  Divine  Creator  must  deal  with 
every  human  being  as  an  erring,  fallible,  and  degene- 
rate man.      * 

When  a  number  of  such  beings  as  man  exist  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  the  results  of  their 
errors,  their  failings,  and  their  degeneracy  must 
vary,  according  to  the  diflferent  temperament  and 
disposition  of  each  individual.  These  natural  results 
of  the  present  condition  of  man  constitute  the  whole 
body  of  evil  which  exists  in  the  world,  and  every 
human  being  as  he  grows  up  to  maturity  is  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  exposed  to  the  influence  of  this 
evil.  But  this  is  the  world  in  which  it  is  the  pleasure 
9f  the  Creator  to  place  every  human  spirit  wliich  he 
creates,  and  therefore  by  the  absolute  necessity  of 
his  own  nature,  as  a  God  of  truth,  he  must  deal  with 
every  human  spirit  as  an  erring,  fallible  and  degenerate 
being,  existing  under  the  influence  of  an  evil  world, 
frdm  the  dawn  of  understanding  to  the  day  when 
that  spirit  returns  again  to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

With  respect  to  the  Divine  dealing  with  fallen 
man,  it  is  no  question  to  us  as  to  what  the  first  man 
was  or  what  he  became,  because  he  was  only  the 
father  of  our  flesh.     In  this  inquiry  we  have  nothing 
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to  do  witt  what  that  divine  economy  was,  which  the 
Creator  established  with  the  first  man,  inasmuch  as 
we   are  each  one  of  us  individually  the  direct  off- 
spring of  the  Father_  of  spirits,  and  therefore  that 
which  principaUy  concerns  us  is — What  is  the  con- 
stitution of  man  now,  and  what  is  the  present  econo- 
my of  the  Divine  dealing  with  man,    God  the  Creator 
is  naturally  and  truly  the  actual  father  of  the  spirit, 
the  immortal  nature,  the  accoimtable  being  of  every 
individual  man :  He  unites  this  spiritual  nature  to 
a  degenerate  and  depraved  body,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute the  two  beings  one,  united,  indissoluble  per- 
sonality during  its  earthly  existence.     He  constitutes 
them,  one  whole  and  individual  man,  with  the  dis- 
tinct knowledge  and  understanding,  that  this  man 
vnll  spend  the  whole  of  his  earthly  existence  in  an 
evil  world,  and  as  sure  as  He  is  a  God  of  truth  He 
deals  with  him  accordingly.     The  whole  economy  of 
His  divine  government  is  founded,  carried  on  and 
executed  according  to  this  present  actual  state,  and 
condition  of  the  existence  of  man  in  this  world.     The 
natural  relationship   existing    betwixt  the   Creator 
and  every  individual  man  in  the  world,  as  an  under- 
standing being,  is  that  of  a  father  and  a  family,  a 
family  of  fallible  and  erring  creatures,  who  by  the 
very  nature   and   constitution   of    their  being   are 
certain  to  do  evil.    Every  man  therefore  comes  into 
existence  in  this  relationship  to  God,  and  He  deals 
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with  every  man  aeoording  to  the  prindplei  of  B» 
divine  character  on  the  grouAds  of  this  refattiosiflhip» 
According  to  the  known  and  mftnifested  churacter 
of  the  Creator,  whatever  He  creates  must  be  creactod 
for  some  object,  and  that  object  innst  be  good  in 
itself,  and  that  which  is  created  innst  have  the  power 
within  itself  of  attaining  to  this  object.  In  the 
creation  of  an  intelligent  and  oonscions  being,  hy 
a  Ood  of  perfect  goodness,  and  perfect  charity, 
the  first  object  of  its  creation  most  be  its  own  hap- 
piness. And  therefore  we  conclude  that  every  human 
spirit  of  every  age  of  time,  and  of  eveiy  country  of 
the  earth,  has  within  itself  by  virtue  of  its  (nreation 
a  power  of  attaining  to  its  own  happiness,  as  the  esA 
and  object  of  its  being.  And  as  the  Creator  is  a 
being  of  infinite  goodness  and  unbounded  and  ever- 
lasting charity,  every  human  being  of  every  age  and 
of  every  clime  must  necessarily  enter  upon  the  stage 
of  Hfe  as  an  object  of  the  Divine  care  and  regard, 
and  also  as  an  object  of  the  Divine  favour.  To  this 
end,  we  are  assured  by  the  great  Gentile  Teach»  of 
the  Gospel,  in  his  discourse  with  the  sages  of  Ath^i% 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  of  one  kindred, 
and  all  of  them  equally  the  offspring  of  God  the 
Father  of  the  imiverse ;  that  in  the  ordering  of  the 
Divine  government  of  the  world,  the  Father  has  deter- 
mined the  bounds  of  the  habitation  and  the  time  of 
the  existence  of  every  man  cm  the  fkce  of  the  earth, 
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to  ihtki  every  man  may  seek  the  Lord  and  find  bim, 
tf  ha{dy  he  shall  be  led  by  any  circumstanoes  of  his 
life  to  feel  after  him^  who  is  not  fiw  from  each  and 
4^Y^ry  one  of  us. 

In  the  creation  of  the  hnman  spirit,  an  intelligent 
niiiA  conscious  being/ whose  spring  of  activity  it 
within  itself,  by  a  God  of  perfect  goodness  and  per-^ 
feet  chwrity;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
being  should  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  judging 
(ji  the  integrity  ^  its  own  actions,  and  of  adc^ting 
that  line  of  activity  which  its  judgment  determines 
to  be  right,  and  therefore  we  conclude  that  every 
human  being  in  the  world  is  able,  by  virtue  of  his 
(»!>eation,  to  discern  betwixt  right  and  wrcoig,  and 
betwixt  good  and  evil,  and  that  he  has  the  power  of 
d<Hng  the  right  and  of  shunning  ihe  wrong,  of  choosing 
the  good  and  of  refusing  the  evil  j  and  hence  we  are 
told,  that  when  the  human  spirit  returns  again  from 
its  earthly  sojourn,  to  the  presence  of  tl^e  Creator, 
every  one  shall  bo  judged  according  to  what  he  hath 
done  in  the  body,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  And 
finally,,  inasmuch  as  ev^y  human  spirit  is  united  to 
a  degenerate  body,  by  the  Father  o£  spirits,  we  are 
quite  certain  that  as  that  Father  is  a  Ood  of  perfect 
goodness  and  perfect  charity,  he  must  by  the  very 
necessity  of  Ms  nature,  endow  every  human  being 
wiih  the  power  and  ability  to  overcome  evil  and  to  do 
good;  according  to  his  circumstances  and  his  position 
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in  the  present  world.  And  therefore  the  Apostle 
declares  that  there  shall  be  tribulation  and  anguish 
upon  erery  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  of  the  Jew 
first,  as  the  most  favoured,  and  also  of  the  Gentile; 
but  glory,  honour,  and  peace  to  every  man  that 
worketh  good,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gen- 
tile ;  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  Gt>d« 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  relation  which  every 
infant  man  now  bears  to  the  Father  of  his  being  is 
that  of  a  child  existing  under  the  care  and  the  favour 
of  his  parent.  Hence  the  Great  Teacher  said,  with 
reference  to  this  position  of  the  infant  man  and  its 
results,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God/' 

If  man  begins  his  life  under  the  Divine  care,  and 
the  Divine  favour,  it  must  be  the  highest  part  of  the 
business  of  his  existence  to  cultivate  this  relationship 
to  his  heavenly  Father,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  his  spiritual  nature,  which  is  what  we 
understand  by  the  religious  life.  And  we  shall  now 
pursue  our  subject  by  inquiring  Who  is  the  Agent  of 
this  Divine  life  in  man  ? 

Is  the  agent  of  the  religious  life  of  man,  God  or 
man  ?  Is  the  whole  process  and  business  of  the  reli- 
gious life  simply  God  working  in  man,  while  man 
remains  altogether  the  passive  subject  of  the  Divine 
operation?  or  is  it  man  working  out  his  own  deliverance 
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from  evil,  by  using  the  power  which  God  has  already 
given   to  every  man^  and  which  He  is  continually 
increasing  in  those  who  use  what  He  first  bestows? 
In  one  word,  is  man  a  responsible  agent,  or  is  he  a 
mere  system  of  mechanism  under  the  absolute  and 
irresistible  direction  of  an  Omnipotent  hand  ?    The 
feeling   of  man's  responsibility  is  so  universal  in 
}iuraan  nature,  that  it  is  made  the  foundation  of  all 
hnman  intercourse,  of  all  human  laws,  and  of  all 
human  govemment;  and  to  deny  that  the  original 
spring  of  human  activity  is  in  the  man  himself,  is  not 
only  to  take  away  from  him  all  claim  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  conscious  being,  but  to  reduce  him  below 
the  state  of  the  lowest  form  of  organized  existence. 
A  tree  or  a  plant  has  its  spring  of  action  within  the 
limits  of  its  own  being. 

To  assume  that  the  Divine  Being  is  the  sole  agent 
in  the  salvation  of  man  fipom  evil,  would  be  to  set 
God,  the  Governor  of  the  spiritual  world,  in  direct 
opposition  to  God,  the  Governor  of  the  natural  world. 
The  Governor  of  the  natural  world  sends  rain  in  fruit- 
ful  showers,  and  genial  suns,  to  enable  the  earth  to 
bring  forth  the  food  of  man :  but  He  does  not  come 
down  to  cultivate  it  himself,  the  cultivation  is  entirely 
the  work  of  man.  The  Creator  gives  the  power  to 
bear  fruit,  but  He  makes  the  bringing  forth  of  that 
fruit  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  exertion  of  human 
agency;  and  this  method  of  dealing  with  man  is 
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nmrerial  and  impartiaL  It  ia  the  same  to  the  enl 
and  to  the  good^  the  tame  to  the  wicked  and  to  t}» 
just.  There  is  no  reaped;  of  persona  with  Gb3« 
Where  ihere  is  nothing  depending  xxjfon  jdmxl's  exeff^ 
tion^  there  man  cannot  be  an  aecoontable  being*^  It 
IB  impossible  for  man  to  be  acoooatable  Ibr  anything 
but  for  his  own  acts  and  Us  own  infli^nce.  If  tim 
ddiToranoe  of  man  from  evil  is  eatirelj  the  woork  ef 
Ood^  then  the  blame  df  his  doing  evil  rests  entiielf 
upon  the  neglect  of  his  Creator  to  raaUe  him  to  do 
good.^  If  there  is  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man, 
an  original  and  inherent  disposition  to  do  evil,  he 
must  have  received  this  disposition  from  the  Father 
of  lus  being ;  and  if  there  is  giv^x  to  him  iK>  power 
to  overcome  that  disposition^  then  it  is  not  himself 
but  his  Creator  who  is  guilty  of  all  the  evil  ihat  he 
does  in  the  world. 

To.  make  the  deliverance  of  man  from  evil  to  be 
whoUj  and  ^itirely  the  work  of  the  Divine  Beis^ 
would  be  to  rob  the  Creator  of  all  the  glory  of  the 
^Divine  character  which  he  manifests  to  man  in  the 
works  of  nature^  and  mfx^  fully  unfblda  to  his  view 
in  the  Bod^  of  Revelation. 

The  God  of  Creation  and  of  the  Bible  manifests 
himself  to  man  as  a  Being  of  equal  justice,  goodness> 
and  kindness,— a  Father  writing  a  law  on  the  taUrt 
of  the  heart  of  every  one  of  Im  duldren^  by  ^fysp 
dience  to  which  he  may  attain  to  glory,  and  h<m0iuv 
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9mA  knHiortalitjr/  and  etornal  Ufe;  and  hy  diabbe- 

di^iW  to  wliicb^  er^ry  aool  of  man  inh^ts  tribnla* 

tion  and  aagmah.  Evay  man  k  treated  alike.   There 

amy  be  differenoe  of  cfimat^^  mi,  and  i^rodactioQ  in 

i^  different  ageBoimm,  and  there  may  be  differenoe 

m  th^  ppportunities  of  education,  and  in  the  helps 

to  their  spiritnal  ealture>  and  the  unfolding  of  the 

IHidne  life.    But  in  relation  to  the  original  means  of 

attaining  to  happiness,  and  in  their  liability  to  sink 

into  misery,  every  soul  of  man  stands  on  the  same 

ground*    The  everlasting  and  the  unalteraUe  law  of 

human  destiny  is  written  in  the  heart  of  every  human 

bmg*    It  begins  with  his  beginning,  it  grows  with  his 

growth,  and  it  lives  on  witk  his.  Hfe,  until  the  day  of 

probation  ceases,  and  his  ob^ience  or  Ins  disobedience 

has  fixed  his  irrevocable  do<Mn  in  an  eternity  of  good 

or  evil. 

\  But  what  says  the  man  who  is  more  wise  than  his 
Hak^  ?  what  says  our  popular  qreed  on  this  matter  ? 
That  the  Creator  is  daily  giving  existence  to  innume^ 
rable  beings,  without  giving  to  eitili^  of  thorn  any 
power  to  do  well,  or  any  means  of  i^ttaining  to  a  life 
of  felicity ;  but  that  at  some  period  after  their  crea^ 
tion^  of  His  own  favour.  He  calls  a  select  few  to  par- 
ticipate in  His  Divine  mercy,  and  brings  them  to 
everlasting  happiness:  while  He  leavesthe  rest  to  perish 
in  their  natural  evil  as  he  created  them,  without  any 
power  to  do  weU^  or  any  means  of  escaping  the  ever- 
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lasting  infliction  of  punishment  for  their  unhappy  fate 
in  doing  the  evil  which  by  the  yery  law  of  their  crea- 
tion  and  position^  they  are  compelled  to  do. 

Such  a  principle  as  this  is  the  ofibpring  of  an  infi- 
delity of  a  more  dangerous  tendency  than  any  othor 
which  has  ever  been  exhibited  to  the  world  in  mthif 
ancient  or  modem  times^  and  an  error  more  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  human  nature  than  any 
other  with  which  the  human  mind  can  be  affected^ 
because  it  gives  to  every  man  a  sufficient  and  valid 
excuse  for  all  the  wickedness  and  all  the  evil  whidi 
he  may  perpetrate  upon  his  fellow  men.  If  God  has 
never  given  to  man  the  power  to  do  good^  how  can  he 
be  expected  to  do  it?  But  such  a  view  of  human 
nature  as  this  is  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  uni^ 
versal  man  that  it  would  be  idle  to  waste  words  in 
exposing  its  wickedness  and  folly. 

We  shall  assume,  then,  that  man  is  the  direct  agent 
in  the  culture  of  the  inner  life^  because  he  is  a  free 
and  responsible  actor^  and  because  the  Father  has 
given  to  every  man  power  to  begin  that  religious 
Ufe,  and  will  give  him  power  to  carry  it  on  and 
to  finish  it^  if  he  uses  the  gifts  he  has  already  re- 
ceived. To  him  that  useth  the  gifts  of  God  shall 
be  given  more^  but  to  him  that  useth  them  not  ahisdl 
be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath. 

If  man^  the  individual^  responsible  actor,  is  the 
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agent  of  the  religioiis  life,  we  come  now  to  inquire^ 
What  is  its  object^  what  is  the  business  of  the 
religious  life^  and  how  does  it  perform  its  work? 

The  religious  life  begins  with  the  individual  man^ 
and  in  the  inner  nature  of  that  individual.  The 
ddtiyation  of  the  good  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
evil  which  exists  in  man.  The  process  of  a  reU* 
gious  life  is  the  culture  of  the  heart  of  the  indivi- 
dual man.  The  inner  being  of  man  consists  of 
two  distinct  parts;  the  unfolding  of  an  imperfect 
organism  and  a  diseased  organic  life^  which  everjr 
man  derives  by  natural  generation  from  his  parents^ 
and^  the  operation  of  that  measure  of  the  imparted 
mind  of  the  Divinity  which  dwells  in  the  human 
spirit^  the  part  of  his  being  which  every  man  receives 
directly  from  God,  the  Father  of  spirits.  Good  and 
evil,  self  and  Divinity,  the  one  to  be  followed  and 
increased,  the  other  to  be  denied  and.  diminished,  the 
one  to  be  overcome,  the  other  to  be  perfected,  accord- 
ing to  theUght  and  understanding  we  possess,  consti* 
tute  the  object  of  the  reUgious  Ufe  of  man.  And 
there  never  yet  existed  on  this  earth  but  one  man 
whose  life  did  not  in  some  degree  exhibit  the  opera- 
tion of  both  these  principles. 

The  existence  of  the  principle  of  evil  in  man  needs 
no  illustration  whatever,  and  every  unprejudiced  man, 
with  any  real  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  will 
acknowledge  that  there  is  something  good  in  every 
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man  bom  into  th9  world,  imtU  it  it  worked  out  ^Im 
nature  hj  an  tml  edwation  and  a  long^continnfld 
train  of  thorongUj  aelfisk  pnrsmtt.  There  is  na 
ipan  wlio  can  deny  bnt  that  he  has  often  done  this^ 
which  hia  ownmort  secret  feelinga  and  his  own  better 
judgment  have  condemned  him  for  doing,  until  he 
has  hardened  his  heart  against  aU  reproof,  and  tlik 
can  only  be  the  result  q{  the  presence  and  tbe  ope- 
ration of  the  Spirit  ci  goodness  in  tl^  mind*  The 
indwelling  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit  spreads  its  beaa^ 
tifiil  beams  over  the  dark  places  of  the  selfishness  of 
man,  and  points  to  abetter  way,  until  he  has  quendied 
all  its  brightness  in  the  perversity  oi  hia  own  will,, 
and  the  God  of  heaven  to  a  great  degree  leaves  him 
to  the  working  of  his  own  reprobate  mind« 

l^ere  is  hardly  a  man  to  be  fonnd  in  the  world, 
whose  heart  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  glowed 
with  delight  at  the  return  of  spring,  the  mild  and 
geniid  air  of  an  opening  8Umm^>  and  the  richneis 
and  beauty  of  the  wealth  of  autumn*    Where  is  the 
inan  that  htm  never  felt  a  pleasing  seipation  when  be 
beholds  the  marvels  of  nature,  and  s^ei  the  image  of 
all  loveUnesa  and  beauty  pomrtrayed  in  her  kin% 
face?    There  is  hardly  to  be  found  a  man  intiie 
world  whose  br^t  never  wto^aed  into  some  feelingt)f 
i^ympathy  for  his  fellow-man,  and  wbofte  soul  has  never^ 
melted  into  a  generous  flow  of  kindly  fe^ng  towsrdt 
his  brother  in  pain  and  dutress*    The.  darki^t  partat 
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eftbe  earth  wiH  furnish  uil  with  abtmdaat  ind^iiices  <^ 
tneh  who  ftre  ready  to  rettim  Idn^hiefis  fi»  kindness 
iKonesty  for  hcmearty^  fnith  for  troths  m4  integrity 
ft>r  integrity.  Bid  not  the  pretended  Chri^tiaiis  of 
Snrope  find  the  heathen  barbariiais  of  the  wl^k 
tsontinent  of  America  mvtA  he^ier  Christians  tibaai 
i^etnBdves^  excq^  in  the  one  articfe  of  laith  in  the 
pefrson  and  work  of  Christ. 

Indeed  there  is  no  part  ol  the  earth  where  sob«^ 

:aess^  ri^eonsness^   and  OocDike  feeMng  may  not 

^find  th^  response  in  the  character  and  ihe  condiod; 

of  men.    If  we  caniu>t  find  these  things  in  the  eartk> 

it  is  hecause  we  do  not  look  for  them^  or  becans^ 

"Ve  seek  for  them  in  the  wrong  spirit.    There  is  no 

part  of  the  woiid  in  whidi  we  may  not  find  men  of 

^evated  thoughts,  of  nd>le  feelmgs,  of  a  righl^eOtts 

life,  men  of  truth,  of  integrity  of  action,  of  a  gener<- 

ous  mind,  and  x>f  a  Oodlike  disposition,  if  we  make 

otir  search  for  them  without  any  prec<mceived  ideas 

tmd  opinions,  and  in  the  spirit  of  iarue  charity. 

If  Ihen  we  do  find  the  eidstence  of  ttiis  real  godd 
in  men,  firom  what  source  can  they  receive  it  hot 
from  the  Father  of  lights,  the  Aui&or  of  every  good 
•p&y  and  of  ev^y  perfect  gift  ? .  There  is  ncme  good 
but  one,  and  that  is  God.  Wherever  therefore  we 
find  any  good  in  men  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that 
that  good  comes  from  Ood.  And  whilst  we  obseorve 
that  these  things  exist  amongst  men,  we  feel  bound 
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to  acknowledge  that  tb^re  exists  in  man  a  sgink 
goodness  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  evil.    There  is  a 
sore  of  manifested  Divinity^  a  measure  of  the  Sf 
of  Gh>d  vouchsafed  to  every  living  man  on  the 
because  the  fruits  of  that  Spirit  may  be  found  in  1 
men  of  every  nation^  kingdom^  people^  and  ton 
throughout  the  world,  and  with  any  other  view 
human  nature  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  f(j| 
the  continued  existence  of  man  upon  the  earth* 

If  man  has  a  rational  nature,  that  nature  must  bil 
the  immediate  and  direct  offspring  of  Infinite  good- 
ness.   The  spirit  of  every  living  man  throughout  the 
world    comes   immediately  and    directly  from  the 
creative  energy  of  the  Father  of  Spirits ;   and  there- 
fore if  there  is  in  the  spirit  of  man  any  inherent 
depravity^  any  natural  disposition  to  evil,  the  Qod 
of  goodness  is  the  sole,  direct,  and  absolute  author  of 
that  evil.    And  if  the  spirit  of  man  is  created  with- 
out any  predisposition  to  either  good  or  evil,  and 
the    man    does  evil  continually  because  he  is  so 
created,  and  if  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Gbd  in 
man  would  prevent  this  evil,  and  that  Spirit  is  not 
given  to  man,  it  is  impossible  fo»  us  to  believe  any 
longer  in  either  the  justice  or  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator.    Because  to  send  a  spirit  into  an  evil  world 
without  giving  it  any  power  of  either  resisting  the 
evil  or  of  doing  good,  and  then  to  punish  it  for  the 
evil  which  by  the  very  constitution  of  its  nature  it 
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<^tiot  help  doings  must  appear  to  every  reasonable 
being  as  a  manifestation  of  the  highest  injustice^  of 
tbe  greatest  follj^  and  the  most  malevolent  disposi- 
lion.  If  then  there  is  a  spirit  in  man^  and  that  spirit 
is  the  ofi^ring  of  a  God  of  goodness,  there  most  be 
.given  to  that  spirit  at  its  creation  a  power  of  doing 
good  and  an  ability  to  answer  the  end  and  design 
of  its  creation — the  attainment  of  happiness. 

If  the  spirit  of  man  is  united  to  an  imperfect 
organism,  and  to  a  depraved  and  vitiated  oi^anic  life^ 
there  must  be  given  to  that  spirit  a  sufficient  mea- 
sure of  the  indwelling  Divinity  to  enable  it  to  with- 
stand the    influence  of  the  evil  with  which  it  is 
connected^  or  its  creation  must  be  a  manifest  act  of 
injustice.    And  in  this  respect  it  is  of  no  use  what- 
ever to  plead  the  sin  of  Adam^  as  a  reason  why  there 
should  be  in  every  human  spirit  a  natural  and  an 
increated  disposition  to  do  evil.    The  sin  of  Adam 
directly  and  immediately  depraved  and  vitiated  his 
whole  personal  being.    But  it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  the  sin  of  Adam  can  immediately  and  directly 
affect  other  men  in  any  other  way  than  as  they  are 
descended  from  him ;   and  therefore  as  the  spirits  of 
men  are  not  in  any  sense  whatever  descended  from 
Adam,  they  can  only  be  affected  by  his  sin  through 
their  union  with  the  organism  and  the  organic  life 
of  the  body.    We  conclude  then  that  there  is  given 
to  the  spirit  of  man  by  the  Divine  Being  sufficient 
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power  aitd  mbifify  to  orwrooiae  the  evil  m  whaiA  H  Ik 
placed  in  thn  iroild^  and  to  attain  to  hi^ipiaws  boA 
Acre  and  hereafter,  which  is  the  end  ami  object  rfitl 
creation. 

'  If;  tlien,  the  power  of  man^a  deliyeriMoe  fif^aa  e^ 
ia  ialtogether  and  aitively  from  God^  and  if  the  eci- 
nciae  of  that  power  is^  aa  ^ollj  and  ea^rdy  wiEk 
himself^  the  whole  gkny  oi  that  deUreramee  moat 
entirdjbdongta  Him  who  g^v«6  Aepowar^  whiletbe 
work  itself  is  the  bnsineeB  of  him  who  reeeires  ihb 
•Divine  gift% 

•  We  shall  next  inquire  whal  it  is  that  €rod  has 
given  to  man  the  power  to  de^  and  from  wiat 
it  is  that  every  man  has  received  ability  to  woift 
<mt  his  own  deliverance.  If  man  is  saved  he  mittt 
be  saved  from  something.  We  eannot  use  the  term 
without  affixing  to  it  some  dear  and  direct  meiomig. 
liOt  US  then  take  man  at  the  nnMding  of  his  b^i^ 
:and  see  what  there  is  in  him  from  whidi  he  needs 
to  be  ddive^^  what  the  evil  is  from  which  he  re> 
gnires  to  be  saved. 

The  first  element  of  thb  evil  is  an  oppositkm  ^ 
the  fiesh^  the  body  to  the  qpirlt,  an  antagMifiSBt  ef 
the  oi^anic  activity  to  t^e  proper  influence  of  tte 
Spiritual  Nature. 

The  awakoiing  unden^nding  of  ev^y  mim  brings 
with  it  a  feeling  of  nlnpleasantQess^  in  ike  aeeret 
places  ci  his  inner  bemg,  when  he  does  wrong.  There 
is  a  something  within  him  which  accuses  him  of  evil 
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the  moment  it  is  conceived  in  His  mind,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  is  woridng  within  his  nature  a 
disposition  to  quench  the  feding  of  this  accusation 
the  instant  it  is  made.  The  first  step  then  in  a  man^s 
salvaiion  from  evil  is  to  use  the  power  which  God 
hai9  given  him  in  an  efibrt  to  give  this  inner  monitor 
the  ability  to  act  freely  and  without  restraint.  And 
so  long  as  a  man  follows  his  unbiassed  conscience  he 
will  n6t  wander  far  out  of  the  right  path,  although 
he  will  wander  to  some  extent  every  day,  because  of 
the  fallibility  of  his  nature. 

The  next  step  in  man's  deliverance  from  evil  is  the 
control  of  self;  not  indeed  the  next  step  in  the  succes- 
sion of  time,  though  it  must  be  in  our  contemplation 
of  its  process,  for  the  one  must  be  exercised  at  'the 
same  time  with  the  other. 

The  eflfort  to  preserve  its  whole  being  is  an  instinct 
of  all  organic  nature.  K  you  puU  down  the  bough  of 
atree^and  strain  it  out  of  its  proper  position  without 
.breaking  the  fibres,  it  will  return  again  to  the  same 
upward  direction  it  had  before  by  the  force  of  its 
natural  constitution.  But  the  inborn  depravity  of 
human  nature  gives  to  this  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion a  riot  and  excess  of  the  flesh,  which  h  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  evil  in  human  action.  This  it  is 
which  gives  the  character  to  the  whole  spirit  and 
dispodtion  of  a  man.  This  feeling  manifests  itself  in 
desire  of  every  sort,  unbridled  desire,  and  in  what- 
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ever  way  i^e  satisiy  this  unbridled  dedre  we  feed 
the  disposition  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  aU  flie 
evil  of  our  nature.  It  is  then  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal objects  of  the  Divine  life  to  control  the  working 
of  self,  to  bring  under  the  body  and  to  hold  it  in 
subjection  to  the  spirit,  lest  we  should  be  cast  away 
as  the  filth  and  the  offscouring  of  the  earth. 

From  the  opposition  to  the  Divine  and  the  riot  of 
self  in  the  human  mind,  we  proceed  next  to  the  deli- 
verance of  man  from  the  result  of  the  working  of  these 
original  evils  —  vicious  appetites,  evil  propensities, 
violent  tempers,  and  vile  affections.  These  are  the 
natural  manifestations  of  the  working  of  the  spirit 
of  self  in  man,  and  the  subjugation  of  these  debasing 
principles  to  a  higher  and  a  better  principle,  and  the 
deliverance  of  man  from  their  dominion  over  his 
thoughts  and  activities,  is  the  next  stepan  the  working 
out  of  his  own  salvation. 

The  next  thing  from  which  man  requires  deliver- 
ance is  the  worldliness  which  results  from  the 
dominion  of  self  in  his  mind. 

The  worldliness  of  man  leads  him  to  rest  all  his 
thoughts  on  the  good  of  the  outer  life,  and  to  expect 
all  his  happiness  in  the  pursuit  of  the  things  that 
are  seen.  The  activity  of  the  higher  and  nobler 
faculties  of  his  being  is  dormant,  his  culture  is  of  the 
earth  earthly.  He  basks  like  a  worm  in  the  sunshine 
of  earth,  or  grubs  beneath  its  dirt  in  the  filthiness 
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y(  his. baser  soul.  But  his  spirit  feels  no  kindling  of 
the  Diviner  life,  no  unction  of  communion  with  the 
spiritual  and  the  unseen,  no  feeling  of  a  kindred 
relationship  with  the  Invisible  and  the  Infinite.  And 
a  deliverance  from  this  sensuous  cultiure  and  this 
animal  life  is.  the  last  and  the  highest  direct  object, 
end,  and  purpose  of  the  salvation  of  men  from  evil. 

The  man  who  begins  this  divine  culture  from  the 

beginning  of  the  unfolding  of  his  powers  of  under'- 

standing,  will  feel  every  day  that  he  is  making  failures 

in  the  doing  of  the  will  of  his  Father  who  is  in  heaven, 

and  that  there  is  a  continual  need  of  repentance,  ajxd 

the  ever  renewed  communication  of  help  from  Him 

who  has  promised  to  give  His  Holy  Spirit  to  them 

that  ask  Him.   And  he  who  has  neglected  this  Divine 

culture  will  feel,  whenever  he  is  brought  to  consider  his 

ways,  that  he  has  resting  on  him  a  load  of  guilt  which 

he  is  unable  to  bear,  and  which  can  alone  be  removed 

by  the  Father  of  his  spirit  in  that  way  in  which  He 

has  Himself  appointed.     Such  it  appears  to  us  is  the 

present  state  of  human  nature,  and  such  is  the  true 

process  of  the  divine  life  in  the  present  world.      A 

continued  and  a  life  struggle  with  self  to  overcome 

evil  and  to  do  good,  and  a  never-ceasing  effort  to  use 

all  the  spiritual  power  which  the  Father  bestows  iij 

rising  above  the  thiugs  that  are  seen,  to  a  communioii 

with  the  unseen  and  the  Divine.     And  we  beHev;! 

that  the  Divine  Being  has  given  to  every  man  thet 
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power  to  work  out  bis  own  salvation  from  evil  acomi- 
ing  to  these  principles^  andin  prop<»rtioii  to  the  odeat 
of  the  light  and  the  understanding  whidi  ea<^  isA' 
vidual  may  possess  in  the  heaven-determined  tm^ 
of  his  existence,  and  the  appointed  bonnd  of  la 
earth! J  habitation;  so  that  in  the  great  day,  when  eforjr 
man  shall  be  jndged  according  to  the  «deedi  done  in 
the  body,  whatever  has  been  the  position  of  any  human 
being  in  this  world,  every  man  will  be  without  esone 
before  Ood,  because  the  state  of  every  man  in  ike 
future  world  will  be  just  that  which  he  has  -prepared 
himself  for,  by  the  use  he  has  made  of  the  Divine  gifts 
here ;-  and  by  the  charact^  of  his  thoughts  and  his 
activities  in  the  present  life.  The  opportunities  dTmen 
for  cultivating  the  Divine  life,  are  as  various  nsihd 
variety  of  the  circumstances  under  which  ihe  bomids 
,of  their  habitation  are  fixed  in  the  present  world,  and 
every  man  will  be  judged  acc(»ding  to  the  characta' 
of  his  activity,  under  the  several  circumstances  of  hii 
position)  when  he  returns  to  the  bar  of  God. 

Mrs.  Bell. — In  describing  the  state  o{  mim^  you 
have  made  no  reference  to  original  sin,  that  whidi  is 
generally  thought  to  be  the  fundam^ital  principle  of 
all  religion. 

Orace. — It  has  often  struck  me  as  very  strange, 
that  the  principle  which  is  considered  to  be  at  the 
foundation  of  all  religious  systems,  should  not  ha?e 
so  much  as  even  a  name  in  the  Bible. 
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Doctor, — Though  the  name  may  not  be  there^  the 
^principle  itself  may  still  form  a  part  of  the  revelation 
Oif  that  Divine  Book. 

Rachel. — ^The  question  as  to  whether  the  principle 
^sailed  original  sin  is  reyeaied  in  the  Bible,  entirely 
depends  upon  what  is  understood  by  that  term. 

Mr.  Charivt. — If  the  words  original  sin  have  any 
xmeaning  at  all^  they  must  mean  the  first  sin  of  the 
individual  man  now  existing^  or  the  first  sin  commit- 
-ted  in  the  world. 

Grace. — The  preacher  generally  tells  us  that  we 
are  answerable  for  two  sorts  of  sins,  original  and 
actual  sin.  Sometimes  they  are  distinguished  as  the 
sin  of  our  nature  and  the  sin  of  our  life.  The  sin  of 
the  race  and  the  sin  of  the  individual* 

Bachel. — I  can  comprehend  the  idea  of  the  sins 
of  a  life^  but  I  have  no  notion  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  sins  of  nature,  and  the  sin  of  the  race. 

Doctor. — By  the  sins  of  our  nature  is  generally 
meant  the  sins  which  we  committed  in  Adam.  The  sin 
which  th^  race  committed  in  the  person  of  its 
parent. 

Mr.  Charity. — As  I  feel  quite  certain  that  I  did 
Biot  really  exist  in  Adam,  I  think  there  is  every  rea- 
son why  I  should  be  excused  for  knowing  nothing  of 
such  a  sin. 

Mrs.  Bell. — We  have  always  been  taught  that 
the  whole  human  race  ^sted  in  Adam. 
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Mb.  Charity.  — There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  body 
of  every  man  is  derived  from  Adam.  But  the  spfia- 
tual,  the  accountable^  the  immortal  being  of  eachia* 
dividual  man^  had  no  more  existence  in  the  Adam  than 
it  had  in  the  Elephant  of  paradise.  And  therefoie 
the  sin  of  Adam  can  never  be  in  any  sense,  manner, 
or  form  the  sin  of  Adam^s  posterity,  however  mud 
they  may  suflfer  from  its  results. 
.  Mrs.  Bell, — Whether  that  may  be  true  or  fidsc 
you,  no  doubt,  believe  that  man  is  a  sinner. 

Mr,  Charity. — I  have  no  doubt  but  that  all  men 
are  sinners  in  the  course  of  their  life,  but  I  have  no 
idea  of  a  man  being  a  sinner  in  any  other  sense.  I 
have  shewn  that  man  is  an  erring  and  fallible  beings 
and  as  such  he  cannot  help  acting  vnth  some  degree 
of  error  as  long  as  he  is  an  understanding  being  in 
this  world.  And  in  that  sense  he  cannot  live  without 
committing  sin. 

Doctor. — As  the  term  original  sin  is  nowhere  found 
in  the  Bible,  and  has  no  definite  meaning,  it  would 
possibly  be  better  to  drop  it  altogether  and  substitute 
something  definite  in  its  stead. 

Grace. — It  seems  to  be  your  opinion  that  the  origin 
of  evil  in  each  individual  is  not  in  the  spirit,  but  -im 
the  body. 

Mr.  Charity. — I  am  quite  satisfied  that  man  k 
not  created  an  evil  being,  nor  yet  a  being  with  a  direct 
inclination  to  do  evil;  and  I  can  fiind  in  the  degenerate 
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condition  of  the  body,  every  thing  necessary  to  accpunt 
for  the  disposition  to  do  evil  in  the   man. 

Rachel. — It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  origin 
of  evil  in  each  individual  is  in  the  defection  of  the 
will,  but  this  I  think  is  opposed  to  thy  view. 

Mr.  Charity. — ^The  will  is  wholly  and  entirely  a 
£Eu;ulty  of  the  spirit,  and  therefore  there  can  be  nor 
original  defection  of  the  will ;  that  defection  must  be 
the  result  of  the  union  of  the  spirit  with  the  body. 

Doctor. — It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mistake  to 
affirm  that  moral  evil  must  have  its  origin  in  the  wil]; 
the  will  does  not  originate  human  activity,  but  only 
determines  the  fact  and  the  character  of  the  action^ 
in  some  of  the  circumstances  and  the  positions  of  our 
being, 

Mr.  Charity. — Human  action  and  moral  evil  have 
their  first  original  in  the  organic  life,  in  that  part  of 
the  man  which  comes  into  actual  being,  in  a  state  of 
inherent  depravity.  The  flesh  which  lusteth  against 
the  spirit.  And  there  is  the  original  of  all  spiritual, 
evil  in  man. 
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II. 
THE   RELIGIOUS   LITE   Or  THE   GOSPEL. 

It  is  our  object  in  this  paper  to  consider  how  fst 
and  in  what  way  the  Gospel  is  connected  with  the 
process  of  this  Divine  life  in  man. 

Jesus  Christy  the  Founder  of  Christianity^  stands 
related  to  man  in  two  distinct  and  fundamental  cha- 
racters — as  the  second  Adam,  the  Redeemer  of  man, 
and  as  the  Saviour  of  men,  the  Author  of  the  GrospeL 

As  the  Redeemer  of  man,  Jesus  is  related  to  all 
men  that  ever  did  exist  or  that  ever  will  exist.     As 
the  Author  of  the  Gospel  he  is  related  alone  to  those 
who  hear  its  Divine  wisdom.    As  the  Redeemer  of 
man,  he  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  Divine  favour 
which  haa^ever  been  manifested  to  mankind,  or  that 
ever  will  be  manifested  to  human  nature  to  the  latest 
ages  of  eternity.     It  is  through  this  Divine  work  that 
men  of  every  nation,  kindred,  people,  and  tongue 
are  enabled  to  seek  for  glory  and  honour  and  im- 
mortality, and  to  attain  to  eternal  life  in  every  age 
of  the  world.    No  human  being,  from  the  first  maa 
that  was  created  to  the  last  that  shall  be  bom  into 
the  world,  could  ever  receive  any  favour  £rom  the 
common  Father  of  universal  humanity,  who  is  loviog 
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to  every  man  and  whose  tender  mercy  is  over  all  his 
works^  but  through  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race  by  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  redemp- 
tion^  reconciling  universal  man  to  God  and  justifying 
ty  its  one  act,  the  whole  human  race  in  expecting 
-and  asking  favour  from  the  Father,  and  sanctifying 
tdl  the  efforts  of  mankind  in  every  age  and  every 
land,  to  resist  evil  and  to  do  good ;  that  redemption 
is  as  boundless  as  the  existence  of  human  nature^  as 
extensive  as  time  itself,  and  will  constitute  the  highest 
glory  of  man  through  the  ages  of  eternity.  For  by 
that  sacrifice  Gt)d  was  through  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself. 

But  there  is  no  ground  on  which  to  predicate  that 
every  man  who  has  been  redeemed,  and  is  thereby 
the  subject  of  the  Divine  favour,  will  attain  to  eter- 
nal happiness,  that  entirely  depends  upon  other  cir- 
cumstances. As  the  Authoi?  of  the  Gospel,  Christ 
becomes  a  blessing  to  mankind,  only  in  pit)portion 
to  their  acquai^itance  with  Him,  as  their  exemplar  and 
teacher ;  redemption  is  a  favour  to  the  whole  human 
race,  as  well  to  those  who  know  it  not  as  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  its  most  glorious  work. 
The  Gospel  is  a  favour  to  those  alone,  who  have  the 
means  of  living  according  to  the  principles  of  its 
heavenly  wisdom.  No  man  can  arrive  at  eternal 
happinei^  without  redemption,  but  men  have  been 
attaining  to  eternal  life  without  the  Gospel,  from  Ihe 

u  2 
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death  of  Abel  to  the  present  d&j.  Bed^nption  v 
the  work  of  Christ  for  universal  man,  the  Gx>spel  ii 
the  teaching  and  the  example  Kji  Christ,  deigned  to 
set  forth  the  religious  life  of  man,  in  the  highest 
character  to  which  it  can  possibly  attain  in  this  pre- 
sent world.  The  Gospel  is  a  leaven  thrown  into  tlie 
mass  of  society,  designed  to  work  its  way  und^  the 
operation  of  spiritual  and  invisible  influence,  until  it 
has  leavened  the  whole  lump  of  humanity,  with  the 
hallowing  principle  of  its  own  Divine  character- 
universal  good-will  amongst  men.  And  the  uni- 
versal participation  of  men  in  the  Divine  nature. 

We  have  already  shewn  what  man  needs  to  have 
done  for  him,  and  what  he  must  needs  do  himself^ 
to  constitute  his  activity  a  religious  life;  and  we 
shall  now  endeavour  to  shew  how  the  Gospel  meets 
this  need  to  its  fullest  extent  and  its  most  perfect 
requirement. 

The  phenomena  of  nature  reveal  to  man  his  con- 
nection with  a  Being  of  unlimited  power  and  un- 
bounded goodness,  and  the  Hebrew  writers  revealed 
this  Divine  Being  to  their  countrymen,  under  the 
character  of  Jehovah,  an  Owner  or  Master,  a  keeper 
and  a-  Protector — Jehovah-Sabaoth,  a  leader.  But 
the  Gospel  knows  nothing  of  the  Divine  Being  und^ 
his  Hebrew  character  of  Jehovah.  It  is  the  chirf 
glory  of  the  Gospel  revelation  to  reveal  the  Infinite 
to  man  under  the  character  of  a  Father.    A  Fa^r 
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knowing  and  caring  for  his  whole  oflFspring,  a  Father 
seeking  the  good  of  all  his  children^  and  providing 
for  thdr  common  welfare.  Graciously  bestowing  on 
each  one  the  means  by  which  he  may  cultivate  all 
the  powers  and  the  faculties  of  his  being,  and  attain 
to  happiness  through  the  whole  duration  of  his  exis- 
tence. The  Father  of  the  whole  human  family  pro- 
viding for  the  welfare  of  every  individual,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  as  well  for  the  just  as  the  unjust, 
and  equally  as  well  for  the  evil  as  the  good.  The 
common  Father  of  the  civilized  and  the  savage,  of 
the  refined  and  the  rude,  of  the  Greek  and  the  bar- 
barian, of  the  Gentile  and  the  Jew,  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  learned,  and  of  the  bond  and  the  free.  The 
Gospel  treats  every  man  as  the  offspring  of  this  com- 
mon parent,  and  every  man  as  having  in  the  beginning 
of  his  life  the  same  relation  to  Him.  The  condition, 
the  position,  and  the  circumstances  which  have  ren- 
ilered  men  unequal  in  this  world,  are  all  the  work  of 
man.  AH  men  are  originally  equal  before  God ;  with 
Him  there  is  no  partial  favour.  All  men  throughout 
the  world,  and  in  every  age,  are  dealt  with  on  th^ 
same  impartial  principle  of  justness  and  goodness ; 
every  one  receives  gifts  from  Him  alike  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  to  those  who  improve  what  He  bestows 
He  gives  more,  but  to  thosie  who  make  no  use  of 
what  He  gives.  He  takes  away  what  He  at  first 
bestows.    The  God  of  the  Gospel  knows  no  bounds 
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to  His  fiivoim  but  tlie  bounds  of  the  human  raoe* 
and  no  partiality  in  the  manifestation  of  His  Idndness 
but  that  which  is  the  reward  of  the  exertions  of  those 
who  make  the  best  use  of  His  fiayours. 

The  Gospel  contemplates  every  man  in  the  worid 
as  capable  of  attaining  to  present  and  eyerlastiBg 
happiness.  It  tells  us  that^  in  every  nation,  he  that 
feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness^  is  accepted 
of  Him ;  that  in  every  part  of  the  world  He  will^e 
glory^  honour^  and  peace  to  every  man  that  worketh 
good ;  and  to  every  one  who^  by  patient  continuance 
in  well-doing,  seeketh  for  glory,  and  honour,  and 
immortality.  He  will  give  eternal  life,  because  He  wiU 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works.  The 
Gospel  makes  the  future  destiny  of  every  man  to  de*- 
pend  entirely  upon  himself*  It  tells  every  man  that 
.his  position  in  the  next  world  will  entirely  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  his  activity  in  this  life.  It  assures 
every  man  that  he  will  occupy  such  a  position  in  the 
future,  as  he  has  fitted  himself  for  in  the  present  lik, 
by  the  use  he  has  made  of  the  favours  which  Gt)d  has 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  of  the  measure  of  the  pow^ 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  which  has  been  communi- 
cated to  his  mind.  In  the  decisions  of  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day,  there  will  be  no  captious  dealing, 
no  arbitrary  verdicts,  but  every  man  of  the  whole 
human  family  will  have  that  position  apportioned  to 
him  for  his  eternal  lot,  which  he  feels  himself  pr^ 
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pared  to  occupy  by  the  character  of  His  activity  in 
the  present  life. 

We  pass  on  now  from  this  general  view  of  the 
Christian  system^  to  consider  it  more  in  the  detail  of 
its  individual  culture. 

The  Gospel  contemplates  man^  in  his  original  con- 
dition^  as  the^  perfect  offspring  of  a  perfect  Creator> 
from  whom  nothing  comes  in  an  imperfect  state.   All 
his  works  are  perfect.    In  this  state  mah  could  feel 
no  want^  for  all  that  he  could  desire  was  in  his  pos- 
session.    Nature  gave  him  no  wish  but  what  was 
folly  satisfied.     He  found  himseU  surrounded  by  an 
all-sufficiency^  that  knew  neith^  want  nor  decay. 
He  felt  no  pang,  because  his  heart  was  an  ever* 
springing  fountain  of  perfect  felicity.  All  the  powers 
and  the  faculties  of  the  body  and  the  spirit  formed 
one  perfect  unison  of  operation,  and  there  was  one 
^rfect  harmony  of  development  in  all  the  different 
active  powers  of  his  nature.    But  firom  this  state  the 
first  parents  of  mankmd  degenerated,  and  man  be- 
came a  fallen  being;  his  whole  nature  became  evil, 
everything  in  him  was  imperfection  and  discord,  and 
every  hour  was  an  hour  of  degeneration  into  greater 
evil,  ignorance,  woe,  and  distress.  Utterly  fallen  and 
depraved,   he  must  soon  have  become  the  hapless 
victim  of  evil ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  long 
continue  in  this  state.    The  Almighty  Father  beheld 
with  yearning  pity  the  misery  of  his' ruined  son,  and 
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held  out  to  him^  in  his  unspeakable  distress,  Ae 
healing  hand  which  raised  him  up.  He  rose»  bi^ 
rose  a  faded  flower.  The  whole  glory  of  his  first  estate 
had  fled^  and  fled  for  ever.  But  in  that  mom^it  At 
smile  of  mercy,  firom  the  pitying  eye  of  a  bemgiual 
Parent^  implanted  in  his  breast  the  hope  of  anotii^ 
and  a  more  glorious  state,  as  the  end  of  his  weaiy 
life,  a  better  land  beyond  the  bounding  sky^  wh»e 
brighter  suns  of  happiness  should  shine  than  had  ever 
poured  their  brilliant  rays  of  glory  through  the  sunny 
bowers  of  Eden.  In  that  hour  the  whole  lump  of 
humanity,  which  had  utterly  fidlen  in  the  defection 
of  Adam)  was  entirely  raised  from  all  but  the  physical 
consequences  of  that  fall,  and  their  moral  results — 
in  the  provision  of  Redemption  through  Jesus  Christ 
*^  For  as  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  ^p<m 
all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the  righteous- 
ness of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto 
justification  of  life.'' 

The  spirit  of  man  now  comes  &om  the  Father  of 
Spirits  as  pure  and  as  morally  perfect  as  the  spirit  of 
Adam ;  but^  being  united  to  the  body,  which  descends 
by  natural  generation  from  the  parent,  imperfeet, 
vitiated,  and  depraved,  the  result  is  a  weakness  ttad 
helplessness  of  mind^  which  stands  in  constant  need 
of  Divine  assistance  to  enable  it  to  do  good — a  mind 
prone  to  do  evil,  but  with  Divine  light  sufficient  to 
guide  it  into  the  way  of  dmng  welL 
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T3ie  Gospel,  then,  contemplates  man  as  having^ 
been  once  in  an  utterly  fallen  state,  wholly  and  en-^ 
tirely  evil;  but  this  only  for  a  very  short  period,  in 
the  life  of  the  first  parcQts  of  mankind,  when  mercy 
mterposed  to  ndse  him  up,  and  irom  that  time  man 
fias  been  a  fallen  being,  raised  from  the  fall.  Ha-* 
manity,  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  itd^ 
6xistCTLce,  has  been  from  thaif  hour  in  a  state  of  re- 
demption. It  is  not  man  &llen,  but  fallai  man 
redeemed,  with  whom  the  Gospel  has  to  do,  uid  to 
whom  it  addresses  its  Divine  teaching.  The  Gi)spel 
does  not  purpose  to  raise  man  from  Adam^s  fall,  be^ 
cause  that  is  already  done  by  the  work  of  the  great 
sacrifice  which  was  offered  once  for  all;  but  its 
design  is  to  assist  every  man  in  rinng  fromi  the 
effects  of  his  own  fall,  and  the  imperfection  of  his 
nature. 

The  Gospel  contemplates  every  man  as  having  the 
power  given  to  him  by  God,  of  attaining  to  happi<- 
ness  in  whatever  position  he  may  be  placed,  and 
under  whatever  circumstances  he  may  live;  but  it 
regards  the  greater  part  of  mankind  as  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  evil  training,  and  an  accumulation  of 
vic^  and  folly,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  best  means 
of  escaping  from  the  evil;  and  as  burdened  with  a 
consciousness  of  guilt,  from  which  they  have  no  direct 
way  of  discovering  the  means  of  deliverance.    And^^ 
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bj  a  new  revdation  of  Divine  wisdom^  it  prcqposei  a 
way  for  the  remedy  of  these  evils. 

The  Gk)6pel  invariably  addresses  itsdf  to  raetn,  as 
already  a  subject  of  Divine  operation,   before  he 
comes  under  its  renewing  influence;  and  this  is  a 
universal  principle  of  Divme  truth.  '^  No  man^'^  says 
the  Divine  Teacher,  ''no  man  can  come  unto  me^exeq^ 
the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him/'    Bef<mt 
any  man,  then,  can  become  the  object  of  the  r^iew- 
ing  influence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Son,  he  must  be 
the  subject  of  the  operation  of  the  Father,  withotrt 
which  he  will  be  totally  unprq>ared  to  receiye  1^ 
Gk>spel.     There  must  be  both  the  working  of  His 
Spirit  within,   and  the  training  of  circumstances 
without,  before  the  Gkwpel  becomes  the  savour  oi 
life  to  them  that  hear  it.    To  how  many  soever  tl^ 
word  of  the  (Gospel  may  be  preached,  and  how  many 
soever  may  seem  to  be  benefited  by  its  influence,  it 
becomes  the  word  of  life  only  to  those  who  bring  to 
its  hearing  the  preparation  of  a  honest  and  a  good 
heart.    But  if  a  man  must  be  so  prepared,  &tMQi 
whom  can  that  preparation  come  but  from  the  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  in  his  mind.    The 
Divine  Teacher  always  addresses  men  as  ][N)sae8sing 
the  power  of  spiritual  life,  and  hence  as  already  the 
subjects  of  Divine  operation.    When  His  hearer  re- 
jected His  message,  He  neither  pities  n<»r  condemns 
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tbem^  as  being  destitute  of  ability  to  profit  by  His 
teachings  but  He  cbaiges  tliem  at  once  with  a  self- 
willed  resistance  to  its  operation :  "  Ye  will  not  come 
tinio  me  that  ye  might  have  Ufe/'  And  not  only  so, 
but  He  addresses  men  as  capable  of  judging  both  of 
the  truth  and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Gospel  before 
they  recdve  it.  ''  If  any  man  will,  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God/' 

Snch  is  a  general  view  of  the  condition  in  which 
the  Qospel  contemplates  man  in  relation  to  Divine 
operation.  We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
what  it  proposes  to  accomplish  in  him  and  for  his 
welfare. 

The  Gt>spel  contemplates  adult  man,  generaOy,  as 
under  the  willing  dominion  of  self^  and  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  lethargy,  and  therefore  it  lays  the  founda* 
tipn  of  all  its  teaching  in  an  exhortation  to  activity 
and  self-exertion.  <'  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and 
arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light.*' 
"  And  when  He  had  called  all  the  people  unto  Him, 
with  the  disciples  also,  He  said  unto  them.  Whoso- 
ever  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me."  Man  is  here 
addressed  as  having  spiritual  powers  and  faculties,  a 
spiritual  being :  but  this  being  is,  in  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  without  energy,  without  activity,  and 
without  productive  life — relatively  dead,  though  not 
absolutely  so.    A  really  dead  man  could  not  move; 
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but  the  Oospel  treats  man  as  having  the  power  to 
act^  as  capable  of  coming  to  Christ  to  receive  new 
life,  new  energy;  as  having  power  to  awake^  poweJf 
to  arise,  ability  to  come^  that  his  whole  activity  may 
be  renewed.  This^  then,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
new  life  of  the  Gospel — self-exertion^  sdf-controul, 
self-correction,  and  the  following  of  Christ.  **If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself 
and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me/' 

The  Gospel  begins  its  work  with  the  correction  of 
the  first  risings  of  activity  in  the  inner  life,  .the  foon- 
tain  of  all  human  evil,   and  on  that  foundation  it 
carries  forward  its  work,  by  means  of  a  continual 
renewal  of  Divine  assistance,  until  it  has  subjugated 
the  whole  man  to  Christ.     It  awakens  the  spiritual 
powers  into  activity,  by  giving  to  man  a  work  to  do, 
and  an  object  in  doing  it.     It  kindles  the  smoulder- 
ing embers  of  useful  activity  into  life,  by  teaching 
man  that  he  lives  not  for  himself  only,  but  for  the 
world ;  that  he  lives  not  to  serve  the  present  only, 
but  also  to  enjoy  the  future,  and  it  inspires  the  whole 
activity  of  his  being  with  a  new  principle — ^the  fol- 
lowing of  Christ. 

The  philosophy  of  man^  without  the  light  of  an 
especial  revelation,  and  working  only  with  the  natural 
light  which  the  Father  has  planted  in  the  universal 
breast  of  his  human  offspring,  had  taught  men  to 
control  self  as  the  highest  effort  of  the  Divine  life;  and 
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this  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
-Gospel.    Beyond  this,  however,  their  wisdom  had  no 
power  to  extend  its  healing  hand ;  but  the  Grospel 
adds  to  this.     The  following  of  Christ  is  an  element 
of  a  higher  life.    The  philosophy  of  Grod,  as  revealed 
to  man  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
not  only  giv6s  to  the  Divine  life  the  foundation  of 
this  negative  and  correcting  element^  but  it  also  adds 
to  it  that  which  the  religious  life  of  man  never  pos- 
sessed before — ^a  new  fundamental  positive  principle. 
It  not  only  corrects  the  whole  spring  of  human 
action,  by  the  control  of  self,  but  it  gites  to  the  r^^ 
gious  life  a  new^  spring  of  exertion  and  a  new  source 
of  activity.     The  control  of  self  alone  concentrates 
'the  whole  positive  activity  of  man  on  his  own  indi* 
viduality,  and  only  aflfects  his  fellow-man  negatively* 
But  the  new  principle  of  Divine  life  propounded  to 
man  in  the  Gospel,  not  only  restrains  him  from  doing 
Jiarm  to  others — ^it  teaches  man  also  to  do  positive 
good  to  his  neighbour.    The  denial  of  self  wiU  re-^ 
strain  a  man  .from  doing  harm  to  his  brother  man^ 
bat  the  religious  life  of  the  Gospel  teaches  him  to  do 
actual  good  to  his  brother.    The  Gospel  not  only 
loaches  him  to  love  his  brother,  but  his  enemy,  hy 
doing  him  actual  good*    To^*  bless  them  that  ciu^se; 
Mm,  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  him,  and  to  pray 
for  the  welfare  of  them  that  despitefully  use  him  and 
persecute  him.    And  it  teaches  him  to  do  all  this  for 
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a  certain  fixed  object — that  he  may  be  the  child  <rf 
his  Father  who  is  in  the  heaven^  who  Himself  mani- 
fests this  disposition  towards  mankind  continoalty^ 
bj  His  care  for  all  scnrts  and  all  conditions  c^  men^ 
without  any  respect  or  partiality  whatsoerer^  and 
without  any  difference^  except  in  the  measure  of  His 
kindness. 

The  great  distinguishing  element  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  Gk>spel^  is  the  Divine  communicaticm  to 
man  of  a  new  principle  of  positive  activity  towards  his 
feUow-man,  through  the  medium  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  the  Christ. 

The  patriarchs  of  the  Mosaic  story  were  not 
without  a  feeling  of  kindness  for  their  fellow-men ; 
nather  was  the  law  of  kindness  unknown  and  un- 
practised to  a  considerable  extent  amongst  the 
heathen ;  and  the  Jew  had  invariably  manifested  a 
kindly  feeling  towards  his  Mend;  but  it  was  re- 
served for  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  to  give  to  the 
principle  of  fellow-feeling  an  extent  of  actual  uni- 
versality^ and  to  make  it  an  original  element  of 
human  activity.  ''  Ye  have  heard/'  says  the  Divine 
Teacher,  "  that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy;  but  I  say  unto 
you.  Love  your  enemies>  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  pray  for  them  that 
de^itefuUy  use  you  and  persecute  you/'  And  this 
is  the  principle  which  constitutes  the  Gospel,  the 
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great  lever  of  human  renovation.  It  is  the  posses- 
sion and  the  working  of  this  principle  whieh  assimi* 
lates  man  to  Gk>d;  for  by  the  cultivation  of  this 
principle^  men  become  the  children  of  their  Father 
who  is  in  heaven. 

We  have  already  shewn  that  the  Gospel  reveals  the 
Creator  to  man  as  a  Father^  and^  as  such,  it  makes 
?dl  the  Divine  activity  to  originate  in  the  principle 
of  parental  benevolence.  God  is  a  Father^  and  the 
motive  of  all  His  activity  towards  His  offspring  is 
their  weMare — the  welfare  of  the  entire  being  <rf 
the  offspring  as  an  individual^  and  the  impartial  good 
of  the  whole  and  entire  body  of  mankind — and  in 
this  is  made  to  consist  the  perfection  of  His  moral 
character.  To  none  of  His  children  has  the  Father 
left  himself  without  a  witness,  in  that  He  does  them 
good,  and  gives  them  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful 
seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness, 
that  they  should  seek  Him,  if  haply  they  n^ght 
feel  after  Him,  and  find  Him.  And  this  he  does  to 
all,  without  respect  to  either  nation,  character,  (wf 
disposition;  for  " He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the 
evil  and  on  the  good,  and  His  rain  to  descend  on  the 
just  and  the  unjust.'^  And  thus  the  Father  becomes 
to  us  the  pattern  of  the  cultivation  of  that  Divine 
principle,  which  is  designed  to  constitute  the  children 
of  men  the  spiritual  children  of  their  Father  which  is 
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in  heaven.   '^  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  as  your  Fath^ 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect/' 

This  Divine  principle  of  r^eneration  has  its  seat 
in  the  feelings  and  the  affections  of  our  nature^  and 
i&  expressed  by  the  Greek  word.  Agape,  which  in  th^ 
English  Bible  is   generally  translated   Love;   and 
hence  St.  John,  referring  to  the  Father  as  the  perfect 
pattern  of  this  principle,  says,  "  Grod  is  love/'     And 
though  we  would  on  no  account  propose  an  alteration 
in  the  translation  of  this  word  in  our  Bible,  yet  we 
have  the  translator's  own  authority  for  not  considering 
this  term  love  as  scientifically  defined ;  and  hence  in 
the  definition  of  the  feeling  itself,  by  St»  Paul,  they 
have  rendered  the  original  word  by  that  term  which 
alone,  in  the  English  language,  conveys  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  as  it  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament  to  express  this  Divine  feeling.    Saint  Paul 
Bays:  Nowabideth  faith, hope- and  this  other  principle, 
which  the  translators  have  in  other  places,  though 
not  uniformly,  expressed  by  the  English  word,  love, 
but  in  this  instance  they  have  translated  "Charity." 

The  word  Charity  is  a  more  modern  and  Latinized 
formation  from  the  old  English  word  car  or  char, 
which  signifies  a  kinsman  or  a  friend.  In  the  Welsh 
its  radical  meaning  is  kin,  affection,  kindness.  In 
the  French  it  means  dear  or  beloved.  In  the  Latin 
the  radical  is  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  and  signi- 
fies dear  or  beloved.     The  primary  meaning  of  the 
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English  \rord  in  its  present  form^  is  kindness,  friendr 
liness^  or  fellow-feeling,  and  its  kindred  verb  is  care 
—the  exercise  of  that  kindly  disposition  in  the 
interest  of  some  object. 

The  word  lore  in  onr  language  is  used  to  represent 
the  affections  of  one  sensuous  being  toward  another^ 
and  cannot  be  used  in  a  Uteral  sense  to  represent  the 
disposition  of  our  minds  towards  a  spiritual  and  a 
Divine  Being.  But  the  word  Charity  represents  a 
feeling  common  to  all  intelligent  beings.  A  feeling 
of  pure  friendship  and  kindly  disposition  towards 
others^  a  feeUng  which  may  be  shared  by  the  highest 
and  noblest  of  intelligent  creatures,  and  manifested 
by  God  himself  towards  everything  which  He  has 
made. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  short  consideration  of 
the  definition  of  this  great  fundamental  element  of 
the  Christian  liie,  as  it  is  stated  by  Saint  Paul  in  his 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

The  first  thing  we  remark  in  the  character  of  this 
principle  is  its  generosity.  *' Charity  seeks  not  her 
own/^ 

Charity  begins  by  going  out  of  self,  it  sinks  the  idea 
of  self,  and  rises  to  the  nobler  feeling  of  humanity. 
It  seeks  not  its  own  will,  its  own  way,  its  own 
opinion,  its  own  pleasure,  its  own  gratification,  its 
own  gain.*  But  sinking  the  whole  of  this  idea  of 
of  self  in  the  good  of  humanity,  '^Charity  envieth 
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not/'  Having  made  the  good  of  the  whole,  the 
motive  of  its  activity,  it  is  incapable  of  grudging  the 
good  of  others.  We  next  observe  that  Charity  ^ 
humble.  When  a  man  once  sinks  the  good  of  self  in 
the  good  of  society  he  must  also  in  that  act  have  lost 
the  feeling  of  self-exaltation — "  Charity  vaunteth  not 
herself^' — Charity  has  an  ambition  of  her  own,  not 
that  base  and  soul  degrading  ambition  which  raiseth 
itself  on  the  lowering  of  others,  but  that  nobler  ambi- 
tion which  lives  and  acts  and  works  for  the  welfare 
of  society.  And  having  all  her  activities  directed  to 
an  object  out  of  herself.  "  Charity  is  not  puflfed  up.'* 
Charity  feels  none  of  that  self-swelling,  none  of  that 
personal  importance,  that  enlargement  of  everything 
which  we  call  our  own,  which  is  the  natural  and  the 
ruling  motive  of  all  baser  ambition.  And  this  bene- 
volent spirit*  this  generous  disposition,  this  sinking 
of  our  own  personal  good  in  the  good  of  society, 
naturally  recommends  us  to  the  esteem  of  our  neigh- 
bours, and  makes  our  whole  behaviour  acceptable  to 
the  feelings  of  other  men,  even  the  vicious,  generally 
reverence  goodness,  ^'  Charity  doth  not  behave  her- 
self unseemly/'  She  acts  so  as  to  deserve  and  obtain 
for  herself  the  esteem  and  respect  of  dl  those  who 
are  not  entirely  governed  by  selfish  motives  and 
wholly  influenced  by  selfish  pursuits. 

The  next  leading  principle  of  Charity  is  kindness. 
The /working  out  of  the  inner  feeling  of  generosity. 
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Charitj  is  kind^  she  unites  herself  with  and  seeks 
the  good  of  others.  The  man  who  is  governed  by 
the  qHrit  of  self  can  bear  with  nothing  in  his  fellow- 
Boan  which  does  not  minister  to  that  spirit;  he  can 
^idore  nothing  which  does  not  in  some  degree  pro- 
mote this  great  object  of  his  life ;  bat  Charity  suffer- 
eth  l<mg  and  is  kind.  Manisby  nature  an  imperfect, 
ftllible  and  defectiTc  being.  The  disposition  to  bear 
with  the  failings  of  others^  and  to  treat  them  as 
fiolures^  is  tibe  very  foundation  of  all  kindness^ 
Kindness  is  an  active  virtue  and  represents  that 
peculiar  form  of  natural  behaviour  which  all  beings 
are  accusto^ied  to  manifest  towards  their  own  kind. 
It  represents  that  feeling  which  a  creature  in  its 
natural  state  always  manifests  to  the  creature  which 
stands  in  natural  relation  or  kin  feeling  to  itself. 

It  is  the  true  principle  of  Charity  to  treat  every 
man  as  a  brother,  and — Whence  *'she  thinketh  no  evil,'* 
and  the  manifestation  of  kindness  and  brotherly  feel- 
ing  is  the  true  outer  life  of  Christianity.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  this  feeling,  neither  to  be  suspicious  nor  to 
impute  motives.  True  Charity  expects  that  men  will 
do  their  duty,  and  by  treating  them  according  to 
that  expectation,  she  uses  the  only  likely  means  of 
having  the  expectation  itself  generally  realized.  You 
have  only  to  treat  a  man  as  if  you  expect  he  will  do 
vnrong,  and  he  must  be  a  very  good  man  indeed  if 
he  does  not  do  it.     As  Charity  is  not  suspicious,  so 
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8he  feels  no  satisfaction  in  either  the  hurt  or  the  fail- 
ings of  others.     Charity  *'  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity.*' 
True  kindness  can  feel  no  pleasure  in  the  endurance 
of  evil  by  another^  and  can  find  no  satisfaction  in  tlie 
exposure  of  even  its  worst  enemy  to  the  feeling   of 
pain  and  distress.     Charity  rejoiceth  in  the  mani- 
festation of  Truth,  Righteousness,  and  Godliness,  by- 
all  and  towards  all.     It  is  the  highest  character  of 
kindness  to  wish  well,  not  only  to  her  friends  but 
also  to  her  greatest  enemies,  and  to  act  towards  all 
men  in  accordance  with  this  feeling. 

The  next  leading  characteristic  of  Charity  is  gentle- 
ness. Charity  "  su£fereth  long  and  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked.^' 

That  Disciple  of  Jesus  has  attained  to  the  highest 
manifestation  of  the  Christian  character,  who  like  his 
Master,  under  every  circumstance  and  every  position 
in  which  he  can  be  placed,  can  possess  himself  with 
the  feeUng  of  unruffled  ease  towards  his  fellow-man. 
To  be  easy  when  we  are  troubled  by  others,  to  be 
affable  when  we  are  provoked,  and  to  endure  con- 
tradiction with  meekness  is  the  certain  mark  of  the 
highest  Christian  character.  Charity  ^^  is  not  easily 
provoked.^'  The  man  who  is  entirely  possessed  with 
a  generous  spirit  and  a  kind  feeling  is  alone  prepared 
to  meet  that  unpleasant  and  unfeeling  behaviour  by 
which  other  men  are  so  easily  provoked  and  over- 
come with  anger.     Charity  ^^  beareth  all  things.'* 
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V  In  OUT  daily  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men,  we 
W  find  them  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  acting  con- 
trary to  our  own  views  and  wishes,  and  this  often 
arises  from  misconceived  opinions^  firom  mistaken 
motives,  from  prejudices  of  education,  from  the  want 
of  a  proper  training,  from  the  prevalence  of  a  selfish 
principle,  and  from  the  natural  perverseness  of  human 
tempers.  These,  to  men  without  the  Gospel,  are 
causes  of  great  provocation,  but  the  gentleness  of 
Christ  teaches  the  true  disciple  to  cultivate  that 
spirit  of  charity  which  beareth  all  things,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  injuries  with  which  he  may  be 
afflicted,  by  that  same  spirit  he  is  inspired  with  a 
gentleness  that  endureth  all  things.  ^'  Be  charitable 
towards  your  enemies;  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you ;  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefiilly  use  you 
and  persecute  you,''  is  the  great  rule  of  his  life. 

The  next  great  feature  of  Charity  is  its  confiding 
spirit.— Charity  "believeth  all  things.'' 

Charity  is  not  influenced  by  feelings  of  suspicion 
>  and  mistrust  in  her  dealings  with  her  brethren.  The 
generous,  kind,  and  gentle  spirit  of  Charity  indulges 
no  preconceived  evil  opinions  of  human  nature.  Feel- 
ing the  manifested  presence  of  the  ever- working  God 
in  every  individual  of  the  one  great  family  of  man3 
she  has  no  prejudged  suspicion  of  human  motives, 
no  mistrust  of  human  intentions,  no  jealousy  of  the 
common  rectitude  of  human  activity.  Charity  be^ 
lieves  that  men  will  act  uprightly,  until  she  is  sensibly 
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convinced  of  their  wickedness.  She  treats  men  as  if 
she  believes  they  will  do  wjell^  nntil  she  finds  them  out 
in  doing  evU.  From  the  very  nature  of  her  confiding 
spirit^  Charity  cannot  treat  men  with  that  sly,  suspi- 
x^ous  cunning  which  believes  that  tiiey  must  do 
wrong  by  a  necessary  law  of  their  being,  tmtil  she  ia 
at  length  unwillingly  convinced  by  experience  l^at 
at  the  least  a  few  men  will  be  found  who  wiUact 
rightly  in  spite  of  all  the  suspicions  <^  evil  enter- 
tained  against  thenu 

Eschewing  all  this  base  and  d^rading  jnineiple 
of  the  proud  Pharisee  of  human  nature,  looking 
down  from  his  elevated  position  ,of  self-righteous 
satisfaction  on  the  evil  world  at  his  feet.  Charity 
'^  hopeth  all  things'^  of  her  brother  man.  She  feels 
a  confiding  hope  in  the  uprightness  and  in  the 
integrity  of  his  conduct  under  every  circumstance  of 
his  position  and  in  every  situation  of  his  life,  and 
she  patiently  and  cheerfully  uses  every  means  in  her 
power  in  enabling  him  to  do  so ;  and  when  she  finds 
men  failing  to  do  their  duty,  she  endeavours  to 
teach  them  to  do  better,  and  though  they  fail  seven 
times,  and  seventy  times  seven  in  a  day,  her  hand  is 
still  held  out  to  raise  them  up  in  the  confiding  belief 
and  the  affectionate  hope  that  her  gentle  correction^ 
her  kind  assistance,  and  her  generous  sympathy  will 
win  them  over  to  the  path  of  rectitude  and  the  way 
of  well  doing.  Charity  Believeth  all  things — Hopeth 
all  things. 
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.  The  next  great  feature  of  Charitj  is  her  relative 
saperioritj  in  the  Christian  economy, 

In  the  Apostolic  days^  the  Christian  character  was 
dignified  with  the  possession  of  wonderful  gifts  and 
virtues ;  and  among  these,  that  which  made  the 
greatest  appearance  was  the  Divine  gift  of  miraculond 
power,  and  in  the  foremost  rank  of  these  miraculous 
powers,  was  the  gift  of  tongues, — the  instant  acquire- 
ment of  a  power  to  speak  and  to  discourse  in  a  lan- 
guage altogether  unknown  to  the  speaker  before. 
.Yet,  however  much  this  acquirement  might  be  per- 
sonally useftil  to  the  gifted  speaker,  in  enabling  him 
to  do  good  to  his  fellow-men,  it  was  altogether  inferior 
to  the  grace  of  Charity.  If  I  am  able  to  speak  with 
the  tongues  of  men  or  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity, 
I  only  become  by  that  gift  as  vain  as  sotmding  brass 
and  as  usdess  as  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

Another  of  the  great  Apostolic  gifts  was  that  of  Pro- 
l^iefy,  or  the  authoritative  power  to  teach  the  Gospel. 
When  the  Divine  Teacher  ascended  to  His  celestial 
glory.  He  promised  to  give  to  the  Hebrew  Apostles 
the  power  of  his  Spirit,  by  which  all  things  he  had 
said  to  them  on  earth  should  be  brought  back  to  their 
remembrance,  to  enable  them  to  teach  the  wisdom  of 
the  Gk)spel  with  Divine  authority ;  and  when  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  called  to  this  ministry, 
he  received  both  the  instruction  and  the  authority 
by  special  gift  from  Heaven,  yet  he  declares  that 
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thia  gift  was  altogether  yain  and  profitless  to  hii 
without  the  grace  of  Charity. 

Another  great  gift  which  the  Apostles  of  Jesi 
possessed  in  a  large  measure,  was  the  power  to  beliei 
and  to  trust  in  the  ability  of  their  Master.  N't 
only  the  power  to  believe  in  the  Christ  as  the  He 
deemer  of  man  and  the  Teacher  of  the  6o^)el^  bu 
also  to  exercise  such  faith  upon  the  w(^1dng  of  Hii 
invisible  influence  as  enabled  them  to  perform  th< 
most  astonishing  miracles  in  His  name.  Yet  even  thij 
faith^  in  either  of  its  aspects,  was  a  vain  and  useless 
act^  unless  it  was  accompanied  by  the  spirit  oi 
Charity. 

When  the  Gospel  was  first  made  known  to  the 
world,  so  great  was  the  efiect  of  the  teaching  of  its 
unselfish  and  generous  principles,  that  the  wealthy 
disciples  of  Jesus  sold  all  their  earthly  possessions  to 
minister  to  the  necessities  of  their  poorer  brethren. 
But  there  were  some  found  among  them  who  did 
this  for  other  reasons  than  because  they  were  influ- 
enced by  the  spirit  of  Charity,  though  that  spirit  must 
necessarily  lead  to   almsgiving,  wherever  those  who 
possess  it  have  anything  to  bestow,  for  the  assistance 
of  our  fellow-creatures  is  the  great  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  of  Charity ;  yet  the  Apostle  declares  the 
possession  of  the  principle  itself  to  be  far  greater 
than  the  exercise  of  its  manifestation,  and  that  the 
one  is  entirely  useless  without  the  other : — ^'Though 
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I  give  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not 
Charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing/' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  such  was  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews  especially  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  that  a  great  many  of  His  disciples  were 
doomed  to  endure  both  persecution  and  death  on 
account  of  their  profession  of  fellowship  with  Him. 
But  the  Apostle  declares  that  even  the  suffering  of 
death  for  the  Gospel  would  be  of  no  avail  whatever 
without  the  possession  of  this  Divine  principle  of 
Charity, — '^  Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned, 
and  have  not  Charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing/' 

Such  is  the  declaration  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Apostles  of  Jesus  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 
principle  of  Charity  in  the  Christian  economy,  and 
of  its  fundamental  place  in  the  revelation  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  the  great  object  of  the 
Gospel  to  assimilate  the  activity  of  man  to  the  mani- 
fested character  of  the  Divine  activity,  and  as  every 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  activity  springs  from  a 
principle  of  pure  friendship  and  benevolence,  and  is 
designed  to  effect  the  good  of  the  creature,  so  the 
whole  life  of  the  Gospel  is  made  to  consist  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  Divine  principle,  and  in  the 
opposition  to  everything  in  human  nature  which  is 
inimical  to  its  operation.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
Gospel  to  make  men  spiritually  as  well  as  naturally 
the  children  of  their  Father,  who  is  in  the  heaven 
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and  this  it  proposes  to  do  hj  the  culture  of  this 
principle  of  Charity,  until  it  becomes  the  only  Ibunda* 
tion  of  the  activity  of  man  towards  his  fellow-man,  as 
it  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  manifested  activity 
of  the  Father  towards  his  children. 

When  the  Divine  Teacher  has  himself  explained 
the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  manifestation  of  His 
principle  in  the  life  of  His  true  disciples,  He  makes 
the  Divine  activity  the  example  of  our  own,  and 
shews  the  universality  and  thoroughly  impartial 
character  of  the  Divine  b^ievolence ;  and  concludes 
with  this  remarkable  exhortation,  *^Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father,  which  is  in  the  heaven,  is 
perfect  ;'*  and  the  object,  he  tells  us,  for  which  we 
have  to  cultivate  this  principle  is,  "That  we  may 
become  the  children  of  our  Father,  which  is  in  the 
heaven.*'  It  is  the  culture  of  this  principle  alone 
which  constitutes  a  man  a  child  of  God,  and  the  true 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  without  which  he  cannot 
become  the  spiritual  child  of  his  Father,  and  can  have 
no  part  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  next  thing  we  notice  in  the  Apostolic  defini- 
tion of  Charity,  is  its  enduring  character,  ^'  Charity 
never  faileth.^* 

Everything  else  connected  with  the  Gospel,  but 
Charity,  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  human 
accident,  and  will,  therefore,  pass  away  with  the  pre- 
sent laransitory  condition  of  human  existence.    But 
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C31iurtty  is  altogether  a  Divine  principle^  a  principle 
nrhidi  existed  before  the  ereation  of  humanity,  and 
will  continue  to  exist  in  its  own  divinity  of  character 
when  every  thing  transitory  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
unchangeable  eternity  of  future  being,— Charity 
surviveth  all  things. 

The  power  of  miracles  and  the  gift  of  tongues^  in 
a  very  few  years  had  run  their  appointed  course  in 
the  Christian  economy,  and  eeased  to  be  the  mark  of 
the  disciple  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  With  the 
Apostles  themsdves  and  their  coa^utors,  the  auth<»i« 
tative  preaching  of  the  Gospel  &iled  at  once,  because 
it  was  no  longer  wanted,  and  the  Divine  wisdom  was 
ihen  IdEt  to  work  its  way  in  the  world  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  instruction. 

When  death  performs  its  appointed  wc»:k^  and 
separates  man  from  the  earthly  tabernacle.  Divine 
knowledge  itself,  except  in  its  effects,  shall  all  vanisfa 
away  in  the  fuller  plenitude  of  a  direct  consciousness ; 
and  when  mortality  is  swallowed  up  in  life,  believing 
will  no  longer  be  the  exercise  of  a  human  faculty. 
Divine.  Faith  will  rise  up  into  a  more  perfect  under- 
standing of  that  whidi  is  believed,  and  Hope,  sustain- 
ing Hope,  will  find  no  place  where  probation  is  un- 
known, when  diange  of  condition  has  passed  away^ 
and  immutability  has  fixed  its  irreversible  seal  on  the 
destMiy  of  man ;  but  Charity  never  faileth. 

Charity    never    dies.    Everything  else  on   earth 

X  2 
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shall  &de  and  pass  awaj^  but  Charity  shall  survive 
because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  God.  The  mightiest 
works  of  men^  the  majestic  productions  of  art^  and  the 
noblest  creations  of  genius  shall  vanish  with  the  de- 
parture of  time.  Many  of  the  most  glorious  and  the 
most  beautiful  works  of  God  himself  are  fading  away 
daily  with  every  departing  season  of  existence,  but 
Charity  shall  survive  them  all. 

Immortal  principle  and  undecaying  power,  when 
once  thou  hast  established  thy  habitation  in  the 
human  breast,  when  once  thy  influence  is  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  spiritual  life  of  man,  whto  once 
thou  hast  acquired  a  firm  dominion  in  the  activities 
of  human  existence.  Thou  shalt  live  on  through  all 
the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  mortal  being,  a  spring 
of  purest  satisfaction  and  delight  unceasingly  well- 
ing up  in  the  mind.  Thou  alone  shalt  support  the 
spirit  of  man  in  the  hour  of  mortal  dissolution,  and 
shalt  carry  it  upward  from  earth  and  everything 
earthly,  and  on  and  onward  from  this  world  to  the 
presence  of  the  Eternal  Himself,  the  whole  of  whose 
manifested  nature  is  Charity.  God  is  Charity.  And 
there  uniting  the  spirit  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in 
that  one  unchangeable  and  everlasting  bond  of  essen- 
tial sympathy.  Thou  shalt  remain  to  the  ages  and  ages 
of  et^mity,  the  unfailing  source  of  never-ending  enjoy- 
ment and  the  undying  spring  of  never-ceasing  felicity 
and  perfect  happiness.  ^^  Chabitt  never  faileth.'^ 
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Such  is  the  Apostolic  character  of  that  principle 
which  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  has  Him- 
self declared  to  be  the  characteristic  element  of  the 
Divine  life  of  the  Gk>spel. — The  great  distinguishing 
difference  betwixt  the  wisdom  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
principles  of  every  other  wisdom^  which  either  the 
Hebrew  sages  or  the  philosophy  of  the  Gentile  na- 
tions had  ever  made  known  to  man.  '^  It  hath  been 
said^  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  But 
I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  you  and  persecute  you/' 

The  Divine  Teacher  assumes  that  the  Creator  is 
the  common  Father  of  universal  man,  and  that  all 
the  Divine  activity  towards  the  great  mass  of  man^ 
kind  in  this  world  is  founded  in  the  principle  of 
universal  and  impartial  friendship  and  benevolence. 
And  then  He  affirms  that  the  cultivation  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  universal  good-will  of  man  to  man,  is  the 
only  means  by  which  man  can  be  assimilated  to  the 
Father,  and  that  it  is  the  great  end  and  object  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  to  promote  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  this  principle  in  the  human  mind,  and  so  to 
purify  and  elevate  man  to  a  likeness  to  his  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  And  that  in  the  effecting 
of  this  object  man  is  rabed  to  the  highest  per- 
fectuality  of  his  spiritual  life  and  his  moral  cha-i 
racter.    It  is  the  great  object  of  the  Gospel  to  pro* 
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dace  an  entire  change  in  the  apiritttal  coltore  of 


The  Ooqpel  does  not  profess  to  add  to  the  nature 
of  man  any  thing  which  he  was  absolutely  without 
before.  It  treats  him  as  bom  with  spiritual  facul- 
ties, and  as  being  under  spiritual  influences  from  the 
first  moment  of  the  awakening  of  his  understanding. 
Its  great  design  is  to  cultivate  these  spiritual  faculties 
according  to  the  end  and  object  of  their  existence^ 
and  to  perfect  the  operation  of  this  spiritual  influence 
by  redeeming  all  the  powers  and  faculties  c^  human 
nature  from  the  dominion  of  self  to  an  entire  subjec- 
tion to  its  benign  authority.  And  this  it  proposes 
to  efieet  by  the  teaching  of  its  Divine  Wisdom^  and 
by  the  constant  operation  of  Divine  influence  in  the 
mind.  And  then  it  sets  the  Author  of  the  Gospel 
before  His  disciples  as  the  perfect  example  of 
that  new  process  of  Divine  culture  by  which  it  is 
designed  to  regenerate  ike  man  and  to  renovate  the 
world. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  GK)spel,  then,  as  am 
inward  culture,  it  is  self-evident  that  it  requires  no 
agency  but  that  of  the  teacher  to  effect  its  IHvine 
object,  and  no  organifion  but  that  of  the  mutual 
union  of  brethren.  And  this  is,  as  we  have  already 
shewn,  precisely  the  agency  appointed  by  its  Founder, 
and  the  only  true  character  of  the  organion  whidi 
the  Divinely  authorised  agents  of  the  Founder  estar 
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UiAed  in  tiie  world.  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  the 
Avthcnr  of  the  Gkiqpely  organised  no  society,  nof 
ordained  any  institution  whateY^.  He  came  Him- 
sdf  to  reveal  the  wisdom  of  Eternity  to  His  bre- 
thren, and  He  appointed  properlj  mdowed  persona 
to  carry  this  wisdom  to  the  Israelites  of  all  nations, 
and  to  tiie  Oentile  nations  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
aoad  then  He  left  those,  who  were  themselyes  in- 
structed, to  imbruct  others  in  every  successive  genera- 
tiosi  of  men  to  the  end  of  time,  with  no  other  direct 
call  to  the  office  and  to  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  an  instraetc»r,  but  that  of  a  generous  wish  to  com- 
Bannieate  to  others  the  benefits  which  they  had  them- 
seives  received  firom  the  light  of  Heavenly  Wisdom, 
and  to  make  the  world  wise  to  its  «niversal  salvation 
firom  the  principles  and  the  powers  of  evil. 

GbLACi. — ^We  are  g^rally  tdd  diat  man  has  no 
power  to  do  good  before  he  is  justified,  and  ,that  if 
he  were  to  do  good  that  good  would  be  evQ  in  the 
s^;ht  of  Gk>d.  Hence,  as  you  know,  the  thirteenth 
Artxde  of  the  Church  makes  ji»stifieatioii  the  foun- 
dation of  a  good  li£&.^  How  is  this  consistent  with 
your  view  of  the  Gospel? 

Bachbl^ — I  have  mistaken  o«r  fifiend,  if  it  is  any 
part  of  his  object  to  shew  that  the  prineiplea  of  the 
Church  are  consistent  with  thetruth  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  as  I  consider  the  thirteenth  Article  of  the 
Gfaurdi  of  England    to   be  the   greatest   nustake 
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which  anybody  of  good  men  ever  made  in  this  worlds 
I  am  equally  anxious  with  thyself  to  hear  some  ex* 
planation  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Chabity. — The  thirteenth  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England  contains  one  of  those  positions 
which  are  at  the  same  time  both  true  and  false. 
It  contains  a  direct  falsehood  and  a  positive  truth« 
In  that  sense  in  which  the  Church  herself  teaches 
the  doctrine  of  justification,  this  position  has  no 
place  whatever  in  the  truth  of  God ;  but  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  justification 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  no  good  works  can  be  done 
before  justification.  According  to  the  principles  and 
positions  laid  down  by  Saint  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans^ — ^in  that  instant  when  Adam  was 
raised  from  his  fall  by  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer^  in 
that  same  instant  the  whole  human  race  was  justified^ 
and  therefore  every  man  bom  into  the  world  from 
the  first  to  the  last  man  is  justified  before  he  is 
bom^  and  the  Church  speaks  truly  when  she  asserts 
that  no  good  works  can  be  done  before  justification. 

Mrs.  Bell. — With  justification  the  Church  also 
includes  the  grace  of  Christy  as  necessary  to  be  re- 
ceived before  a  man  can  do  anything  that  is  good, 
and  this  seems  to  be  according  to  the  principles  of 
truth. 

Mr.  Charity. — As  soon  as  ever  the  second  Adam 
received  a  place  in  the  econcmiy  of  the  Divine  con- 
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stitution  of  human  existence^  the  whole  human  race 
actually  recovered  the  &Your  of  God  through  Christ, 
and  therefore  whatever  good  any  man  does  or  what- 
ever good  any  man  receives,  that  good  he  receives  and 
does  through  the  grace  of  Christ. 

6b ACE. — This  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  Divine  character,  but  I  should  like 
to  know  on  what  ground  you  make  this  assertion. 

Mb.  Chabitt. — Wheu  man  became  a  fallen  being 
it  might  not  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  Divine 
character  to  allow  him  to  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth  in  that  condition,  if  he  could  have  derived  the 
whole  of  his  being  from  his  parents;  but  as  the 
principal  part  of  the  human  person  is  derived  in  each 
individual  directly  from  the  creating  power  of  the 
Divine  Father,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
nature  of  things  either  that  the  race  should  cease 
with  the  death  of  its  parent,  or  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  by  which  every  individual  man 
might  begin  his  existence  as  a  man  under  the  Divine 
favour.  And  that  provision  was  made  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  principle  of  Redemption  into  the 
Divine  economy  of  human  existence,  and  in  the  new 
relation  in  which  man  is  placed  to  the  Father  in  the 
person  of  the  Redeemer. 
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III. 

CHRISTIAN  THEMES, 

CONNECTED   WITH   THE   LIFE    OF   THE   GOSPEL. 

In  our  last  paper  we  considered  tte  general  scope 
and  object  of  the  Gospel,  as  contained  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  culture  of  the  Divine  life  in  man  ; 
beginning  with  the  controul  of  self,  and  ending  in 
the  subjugation  of  all  the  activities  of  our  nature  to 
the  principle  of  universal  charity. 

It  is  our  object  in  this  paper  to  consider  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Gospel  to  some  of  those  things  which 
have  been  proposed  as  the  principal  characteristics  of 
its  Divine  life,  and  in  doing  this,  we  shall  first  con- 
sider the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  revelation  of 
the  fact  of  human  redemption. 

The  want  of  a  Redeemer  in  the  economy  of  human 
nature,  arose  from  the  defection  of  the  first  man  from 
that  state  of  perfection  in  which  he  was  created. 
When  that  defection  had  taken  place,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  race  should  either  cease  with  him,  or 
that  there  should  be  some  means  devised  by  which 
that  defection  should  be  to  a  certain  degree  remedied^ 
at  least  so  far  remedied  as  to  justify  the  Divine 
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¥|tther  in  continuing  the  raoe^  by  the  creation  of  sadi 
a  succession  of  human  spirits  as  would  be  required 
to  constitute  the  organic  progeny  of  the  first  man  a 
race  of  human  beings.  This  provision  was  made  by 
the  promise  of  a  Redeemer  who  appeared  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was  appointed  the 
second  Adam,  the  second  Head  of  mankind,  the 
spiritual  Head  of  the  race  ;  and  the  new  economy  of 
human  existence  was  immediately  constituted  in  Him. 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God  is  the  rq[nresentatiTe  of  the 
invisible  Father  to  man.  The  Head  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion^ because  all  things  relating  to  humanity  are  con- 
stituted in  Him.  Eyerything  in  the  heaven  and  in 
ihe  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  thrones  or  dominions, 
principalities  or  powers,  all  things  relating  to  man, 
are  constituted  in  Him,  and  on  His  account,  and  He 
is  the  Head  over  all  things,  and  in  Him  all  things 
c<msist,  and  have  both  their  object  and  their  being. 

The  Divine  dealing  with  mankind  was  no  more 
earned  on  according  to  the  econcmiy  appointed  in  the 
creation  of  the  first  Adam,  but  according  to  the 
j^rinciples  of  anew  economy  ordained  and  constituted 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  Everything  relating 
to  the  human  race,  the  relation  of  that  race  to  the 
Creator,  and  to  the  whole  visible  and  invisible  creation, 
and  its  relation  both  to  time  and  to  eternity,  were 
constituted  in  the  person  of  Jesus  the  Christ  from  the 
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tiine  of  the  promise  of  a  deliverer  to  Adam,  to  thd 
never-ending  ages  of  eternity. 

The  principle  of  redemption  is  a  truth  which  is 
natural  to  the  consciousness  of  the  human  race  ;  all 
races  of  men,and  all  peoples  andnations  throughoutthe 
earth  have  manifested  the  existence  of  this  principle  by 
tiieir  sacrifices  and  propitiatory  o£Eerings  to  the  Divine 
Being  and  to  the  Powers  of  the  imseen  world ;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  the  Christian  revelation  to  make 
known  to  man  the  real  nature  and  the  true  character  of 
this  phenomenon  in  the  Divine  Government  of  the 
Universe^  and  to  determine  the  fact  of  the  forgiveness 
<^  sin  through  this  redemption  as  effected  by  Jesus 
the  Christ.    In  considering  the  work  of  redemption  as 
the  ground  of  man^s  forgiveness,  and  the  medium 
through  which  the  Divine  Father  is  pleased  to  mani- 
fest Himself  to  the  intelligent  creation  as  the  propi- 
tious Parent  of  fallen  humanity,  we  have  to  consider 
that  there  is  a  distinct  difference  between  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Gospel  and  the  revelation  of  the  work  of 
redemption.       That  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  fact  itself  and  the  history  of  that  fact. 
And  also  between  the  phenomenon  of  redemption  and 
the  benefit  which  the  individual  man  may  derive 
firom  a  belief  in  the  revelation  of  the  fact,  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  accomplishment  contained  in  the 
New  Testament. 
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The  want,  of  a  redemption  in  the  economy  of 
human  existence  originated  in  the  defection  of  the 
first  man — his  disobedience  and  his  fall  from  the 
state  in  which  he  was  created^  by  which  he  incurred 
the  sentence  of  death  and  the  termination  of  the  race 
in  his  own  person ;  but  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  of  redemption  prevented  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  and  restored  mankind  to  Divine  favour^ 
as  a  race  of  fallen^  redeemed^  and  imperfect  men. 
The  Divine  Father  accepted  the  price  of  redemption, 
restored  the  race  to  favour^  and  placed  the  work  of 
redemption  at  the  foundation  of  a  new  constitution 
of  the  economy  of  human  existence,  and  constituted 
the  Redeemer  the  head  of  the  human  creation^  and 
finally,  it  is  probable,  the  head  of  all  finite  existence. 

On  the  ground  of  this  redemption  alone,  and  solely 
and  entirely  for  the  sake  of  the  price  which  the 
BedpQmer  paid  to  eflfect  the  work,  the  Divine  Father 
forgives  every  man  all  the  errors,  the  follies,  the  sins 
and  the  iniquity  of  his  life  who  desires  to  be  forgiven, 
and  who  seeks  for  forgiveness  in  a  right  spirit,  and 
with  a  proper  disposition.  Any  man  may  be  forgiven, 
but  the  consciousness  of  the  gift  of  pardon  is  the 
privilege  of  the  believer,  in  the  Christian  revelation 
alone.  He  only  knows  how  and  in  what  way  the 
sacrifice  of  redemption  was  oflfered  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  it  was  accepted  by  the  Father,  and  being 
himself  a  true  and  faithful  follower  of  the  Lamb  of 
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God  whicli  takcth  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  he 
feels  an  alriding  consciousness  that  his  own  iniquities 
are  forgiven,  and  that  his  daily  transgressions  are 
pardoned  through  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous,  who  is 
the  propitiation  for  the  sin  of  the  world. 

The  only  general  condition  of  forgiveness  set  forth 
in  the  Gospel,  is  the  cultivation  and  the  exercise  of 
the  spirit  of  charity.  The  Disciple  of  Jesus  is  taught 
to  pray  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  ^  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us. 
For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly 
Father  will  also  foi^ve  you ;  but  if  ye  foi^ve  not  men 
their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive 
you  your  trespasses.'* 

The  Church  sets  forth  many  conditions  of  forgive- 
ness, but  this  is  the  only  condition  proposed  in  the 
Gt)spel  of  Jesus.  In  order  that  men  may  be  forgiven, 
the  Gospel  requires  that  they  should  turn  away  from 
the  evil  of  their  life  and  acknowledge  their  trans- 
gressions. ''If  we  confess  our  sins.  He  is  faithful  and 
just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness.*'  The  true  Disciple  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  wants  no  sacrifice  for  his  sins  but  the  death 
of  his  Master,  and  no  other  medium  of  reconciliation 
between  himself  and  the  Father,  but  the  person  of 
his  Master,  for  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world."  And  '^in  Him  we  have  redemption 
through  His  own  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;"  and 
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this  forgiveness  is  offered  to  us  freely^  without  the 
intenrentioii  of  any  priest  or  minister.  Nothing  can 
oome  between  the  sinner  to  be  forgben  and  the  Be^ 
dteemer^  b  j  wbom  the  price  of  redemption  was  offered^ 
and  of  whom  it  was  accepted  by  the  Father  for  the  life 
of  unirersal  man.  ''  By  the  one  offering  of  Himself 
he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified." 
Every  Disciple  of  Jesus  is  his  own  i«iest  and  his 
own  minister^  and  comes  at  once  to  the  Shepherd 
and  bishop  of  souls.  The  Disciple  of  Jesus  needs  no 
ministering  mediaticm  to  bring  him  into  the  presence 
of  his  Father  in  heaven  but  his  Master^  for  every 
Disciple  of  the  Son  of  God  is,  by  virtue  of  his  dis- 
cipleship^  himself  a  priest^  called  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices,  which  are  acceptable  to  Grod  through  Jesus 
Christ. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  relation  of  the  Gt)spel 
to  metaphysical  theory,  speculative  opinion,  and  ex- 
static  feeling. 

We  have  already  shewn  that  the  Gospel  is  not  au 
institution  of  religion  nor  an  organism  of  worship, 
and  it  must  be  equally  clear  to  the  simple  reader  of 
the  New  Testament  that  the  Gospel  is  not  the  reve- 
lation of  a  theory  of  religious  opinion,  a  science  of 
of  [divinity,  either  in  relation  to  God  or  to  man. 
The  revelation  of  the  Gospel  is  solely  and  entirely 
connected  with  the  manifested  moral  character  of 
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OroAi  and  the  spiritual  and  moral  being  of  man.  The 
spiritual  relation  of  man  to  the  Creator  and  of  the 
Creator  to  man.  It  makes  no  revelation  of  the 
essential  nature  of  either  God  or  man,  or  of  the 
metaphysical  constitution  of  either  human  or  Divine 
existence.  It  refers  to  these  things  at  times,  but 
then  it  uniformly  assumes  their  truth  as  a  known 
and  acknowledged  fact.  The  only  natural  principle 
which  the  Gospel  professes  to  reveal  is  the  fact. 
That  Jesus,  the  Divine  man  who  was  bom  of  Mary 
the  Virgin  of  Nazareth,  is  really  truly  and  properly 
the  Son  of  God,  in  the  same  sense  as  any  other  man 
is  the  son  of  his  father,  and  that  this  Divine  man,  in 
His  real  proper  flesh  and  blood,  humanity,  is  the 
Messiah  of  Israel,  the  Christ  of  God,  in  whom  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  blessed. 

All  the  metaphysical  theories  which  the  Church 
has  at  various  times  put  forth  in  the  form  of  creeds, 
catechisms,  and  confessions,  have  no  more  direct  con- 
nection with  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
than  they  have  with  the  moral  theorems  of  Confucius. 
The  whole  and  entire  direct  object  of  the  revelation 
of  the  Gospel  is  to  implant  in  the  mind  of  man  the 
seed  of  a  new  spiritual  life,  unfolding  itself  in  the 
principle  of  Universal  Charity,  and  by  that  means  to 
^orify  God  as  the  Creator  of  himian  nature,  and  the 
Son  of  God  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  The  Gk>spel 
begins  its  work  in  man  as  a  social  being,  with  the 
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right  culture  of  the  relation  of  man  to  man^  by  setting 
man  before  his  fellow-man  as  the  great  object  of  his 
care  and  affection.  But  the  Gospel  never  sets  the 
Father  befoie  man  as  the  immediate  and  direct  object 
of  human  passion.  Affection  to  the  Divine  Being  is 
far  from  being  the  end  and  object  of  the  manifesta- 
tion  of  the  life  of  true  religion.  The  Divine  Being 
is  altogether  invisible^  and  therefore  he  cannot  be 
the  object  of  personal  affection.  But  the  perfections 
of  the  manifested  character  of  the  Father  as  objects 
of  our  apprehension^  may  and  ought  to  be  the  ob* 
jects  of  the  highest  human  esteem  and  regard.  Yet 
this  is  nevOT  once  proposed  by  the  Great  Teacher  as 
the  end  to  be  obtained  by  the  culture  of  the  religious 
life.  The  teaching  of  the  Gt)spel  is  so  entirely  prac- 
tical that  it  makes  the  whole  end  and  design  of  the 
religious  life  to  consist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  re- 
lation of  man  to  man,  and  never  directly  looks  to 
that  which  is  the  most  certain  result  of  this  cultiva- 
tion, that  is  the  proper  behaviour  of  man  to  God. 
No  man  can  really  behave  rightly  to  his  fellow-man 
without  at  the  same  time  behaving  rightly  to  God. 
It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  any  mistaken  person  to 
profess  to  love  God,  and  to  raise  up  his  passions  to  a 
very  high  pitch  of  abstract  piety,  but  the  piety  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  widely  different  from  this 
unfruitful  feeling.  Here  Charity  alone  is  the  bond 
ofvperfectness. 
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In  the  days  of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  there  were  men 
who,  while  they  professed  to  love  God,  shewed  most 
folly  by  their  behavionr  in  the  world,  that  they  were 
haters  of  their  fellow-men.  Sach  men  as  these 
were  denounced  by  the  Beloved  Apostle  of  Jesus  as 
deceivers  and  liars.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  prac- 
tical mistake  than  that  which  assumes  that  the 
religious  life  of  the  Gospel  begins  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  right  feelings  towards  God.  Even  in  the 
very  acts  of  religion  itself  the  first  thing  to  be  con^- 
dered  is  the  cultivation  of  a  right  disposition  towards 
our  fellow-man.  The  Great  Teacher  says  :  "  If  thou 
bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest 
that  thy  brother  hath  ought  against  thee,  leave  there 
thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way,  first  be 
reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer 
thy  gift.^'  This  then  is  the  beginning  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  Gospel,  the  cultivation  of  right  feelings 
and  of  a  right  disposition  of  man  towards  his  fellow- 
man.  *'  For  this  is  the  message,*'  says  John, ''  which 
ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning,  that  we  should  love 
one  another;  we  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life  because  we  love  the  brethren.  He 
that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death.  If  we 
love  one  another  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  His  love  is 
perfected  in  us.  He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth 
in  light,  and  there  is  no  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him. 
If  a  man  say,  I  love  Gt)d,  and  hateth  his  brother 
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he  is  a  Uar^  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom 
he  hath  seen^  how  caa  he  love  Ood  whom  he  hath 
not  seen?'' 

The  love  of  the  Disciple  of  Jesus  for  his  Master, 
after  He  had  ascended  to  His  glory,  was  no  longer  a 
love  of  personal  affection,  but  a  love  of  obedience  to 
His  Word  as  a  Divine  Teacher,  and  of  reverence  for 
His  aathority,  as  the  Head  of  universal  nature  work- 
ing out  a  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  world.  ^'  Not 
every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  that  hath 
my  commandments  and  keepeth  them  he  it  is  that 
loveth  me.  If  ye  keep  my  commandments  ye  shall 
abide  in  my  love.  If  a  man  love  me  he  will  keep 
my  words.  Whoso  keepeth  His  words  in  him  is  the 
love  of  God  perfected.  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  I  command  you.'* 

We  shall  now  consider  the  relation  of  Faith  to  the 
religious  life  of  the  Gospel. 

Faith  is  not  literal  knowledge,  because  that  is  the 
result  of  our  internal  and  external  sensations,  but 
faith  is  the  belief  of  something  stated  or  done  by 
anothe^. 

Faith  is  either  the  belief  in  the  being  or  the  rela- 
tion of  a  fact,  or  a  belief  in  the  existence  or  the 
rtatement  of  a  principle,  and  as  such  it  enters  into 
all  the  relations  of  human  life,  and  is  connected  with 
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all  the  accidents  of  human  existence.  And  there- 
fore as  Christianity  is  a  Revelation  of  facts  and 
principles^  Faith  occupies  a  most  prominent  place 
in  the  culture  of  the  Christian  life. 

The  economy  of  Moses  was  neither  a  revelation  of 
facts  nor  an  enunciation  of  principles,  but  simply  a 
covenant  of  outward  acts  and  external  morality,  and 
a  law  of  sacrificial  rites  and  formal  observances,  and 
all  that  it  required  from  the  activity  of  man  was  a 
prescribed  round  of  outward  obedience.  In  direct 
opposition  to  this  merely  national  economy  of  out- 
ward obedience,  the  Gospel  is  essentially  a  universal 
economy  of  Faith.  The  whole  economy  of  Chris- 
tianity consists  of  a  revelation  of  facts  to  be  received 
upon  the  credit  of  others,  and  an  enunciation  of 
principles  to  be  believed.  The  revelation  of  the 
Gospel  has  no  covenant  of  outward  obedience,  nor 
any  law  of  ritual  observance,  it  is  entirely  a  principle 
of  the  inner  life.  And  hence  in  relation  to  the 
Mosaic  economy  it  is  wholly  and  entirely  an  eco- 
nomy of  Faith ;  but  this  by  no  means  makes  the 
religious  life  of  the  Gospel  entirely  a  life  of  Faith. 
In  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  Mosaic  economy 
faith  is  most  undoubtedly  the  essential  characteristic 
of  the  Gospel,  but  in  the  general  character  of  its  re- 
velation, and  in  the  view  of  its  universal  relation  to 
the  human  family.  Faith  at  once  takes  its  place  in 
the  rank  of  one  of  its  subordinate  elements,  and 
Charity    stands    forth    in   all   the  fulness   of  her 
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own  Divinity^  as  the  one  great  absolute  whole  and 
entire  eternal  principle  of  the  Heavenly  life  of  Chris* 
tianity. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  revelation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  relation  to  the  world. 

In  reading  the  New  Testament  it  is  necessary  ever 
to  keep  in  mind  the  essential  difference  between  the 
claims  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  on  the  faith  of  the 
Hebrews  of  the  Mosaic  covenant  and  on  that  of  the 
Gentile  world.     To  the  Jews  who  heard  the  Prophet 
of  Nazareth  as  a  Teacher  sent  from  God  to  His  own 
nation^    and  saw  the  miracles  which  demonstrated 
the  Divine  Authority  of  His  Mission,  and  to  the 
Gentiles  who  saw  none  of  these  things,  and  who  only 
heard  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  through  a 
servant  of  the  Master,  the  fact  of  the  Divine  Mission 
of  the  Son  of  God  must  come  with  very  different 
claims,  as  different  indeed  as  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  respective  hearers  of  the  Gospel. 
To  the  one  it  was  an  object  of  sense,  and  to  the  other 
of  pure  and  simple  credit.     To  the  Israelite  the 
Gk>8pel  in  its  fimdamental  fact  might  justly  /  be,  as  it 
was,  a  law  of  life  and  death.     Jesus  of  Nazareth  ap« 
peared  in  Canaan  with  all  the  authority  for  the  Divi- 
nity of  His  mission,  as  the  Great  Prophet  who  was 
to  come,  which  a  Jew  had  any  right  to    expect,  and 
if  he  received  that  Prophet  he  was  blessed  of  heaven, 
but  if  he  received  Him  not  he  was  justly  doomed 
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to  the  irreTersible  curEe  of  Ood  in  time^  and  Hk 
unmitigated  displeasure  in  eternity.  Because  such  a 
rejection  could  only  arise  from  a  state  of  min^  which 
rendered  him  entirely  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
manifestation  of  the  Father  which  constitutes  the 
everlasting  felicity  of  the  Blessed. 

But  not  so  with  the  Oentile  world.  The  Gospel 
was  presented  to  the  world  as  a  word  of  Blessing 
both  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come,  to  every  one 
who  receives  it  in  its  own  spirit^  as  a  renewing  prin- 
ciple^ as  the  leaven  of  a  higher  spiritual  life  in  the 
individual^  and  as  an  ultimate  medium  of  universal 
renovation.  There  is  no  ground  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment on  which  the  Gospel  can  be  considered  as  a  law 
of  eternal  condemnation  to  any  man  or  to  any  body 
of  men  in  the  world.  The  Son  of  God  came  not  to 
destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them.  It  was  not 
the  purpose  of  His  advent  to  condemn  the  world, 
but  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved. 
In  all  the  representations  of  the  coming  judgment^ 
in  the  New  Testament,  there  is  no  word,  no  declara* 
tion  which  either  affirms  or  intimates  that  the  eter- 
nal condemnation  of  a  single  Gentile  will  in  any 
case  be  pronounced  for  not  believing  the  facts  of  the 
Gospel  revelation.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but 
that  the  Gospel,  as  a  revelation  of  facts  as  well  as 
principles,  when  rightly  received,  is  both  a  present 
and  an  eternal  blessing  to  those  who  do  receive  it. 
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Btit  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  th^  Gospel  itsdf 
which  makes  the  eternal  destinj  of  the  Gentile 
world  to  depend  upon  its  reception  as  a  revelation 
.  of  £eiets^  though  every  man  will  be  jadged  according 
to  the  obedience  of  his  life  to  its  spiritual  principles. 
Because  they  are  a  revelation  of  the  natural  laws  of 
the  conscience  of  universal  man.  Did  the  Gospel  in 
imy  way  dither  assert  or  intimate  that  the  eternal 
destiny  of  the  wh<de  human  race  is  staked  either 
upon  a  belief  in  the  revelation  of  its  Divine  truths, 
or  of  the  facts  of  redemption  by  the  life  and  death 
of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Gospel  could  have  no  claim 
to  any  connection  whatever  with  the  Creator  of  the 
world  and  the  Governor  of  universal  nature. 

In  the  natural  world  every  day  proclaims  the  good* 
ness,  the  kindness,  and  the  perfect  equity  of  its 
Author,  but  no  idea  can  be  conceived  in  the  mind  of 
man  of  more  terrible  injustice,  and  of  more  awful 
evil  than  that  which  would  make  the  eternal  des- 
tiny of  the  human  race  to  depend  upon  a  Faith  in 
the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  That  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  should  call  into  existence  a 
human  spirit  with  rational  powers  and  intellectual 
Acuities,  and  make  the  felicity  of  the  whole  eternity 
of  its  existence  to  depend  upon  the  belief  of  some- 
thing with  which  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  cases  it  is  utterly  impossible  it  should  ever 
be  made  acquainted  in  this  life,  would  be  an  act  of 
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tyranny  more  awful  than  anything  we  could  imagine^ 
unless^  indeed^  infinite  malevolence  were  a  natural 
perfection  of  the  Father  of  Being,  and  the  highest 
character  of  the  Redeemer  were  that  of  the  hater  of 
mankind. 

The  New  Testament  declares  in  the  most  positive 
and  direct  manner  that  the  eternal  destiny  of  every 
man  entirely  depends  upon  the  character  of  his 
works^  and  not  in  any  degree  upon  his  faith.  And 
that  this  win  be  the  case  as  well  with  the  Jew  as  with 
the  Gentile,  as  well  with  the  believer  in  the  Gospel 
as  with  the  unbeliever:  every  man  will  be  judged 
according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  The  judg^ 
ment  of  a  righteous  God  must  be  according  to  some 
principle  which  every  one  can  understand,  and 
according  to  a  rule  of  life  with  which  every  one  may 
become  acquainted  who  is  destined  to  endure  the  pro- 
cess of  judgment,  and  the  Gospel  itself  gives  us  reason 
to  hope  that  there  will  be  found  in  every  land  and  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  some  few  whose  activity  here 
may  prepare  them  for  an  eternity  of  felicity  in  the 
unknown  and  unrevealed  life  of  the  future. 

We  have  already  shewn  that  the  Gospel  contem^ 
plates  the  whole  human  family  in  the  Christ  as  the 
Bedeemer.  Every  one  comes  into  the  World  in  a 
state  of  redemption;  for  as  the  whole  human  race  are 
depraved  by  the  defection  of  Adam,  so  that  same 
entire  race  are  partakers  with  Adam  in  his  restora^ 
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tion  to  Diyine  favour  through  the  redemption  of  Jesus 
the  Christ.  "  For,  as  by  the  ofifence  of  one  judgment 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation^  so  by  the 
righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came  unto  all  men 
to  justification  of  life.''  For,  ^^  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so 
in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive/'  No  man  can  be 
bom  into  the  world  in  an  unredeemed  state^  nor  yet 
under  the  condemnation  of  our  reconciled  God  and 
Father  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  Father's  favour  is  manifested  to  every  child  of 
man,  because  He  is  loving  to  every  man,  and  His 
tender  mercy  is  over  all  His  works.  The  finger  of 
eternal  love  has  written  upon  the  tablet  of  every 
human  heart,  independent  of  all  outward  culture, 
some  disposition  to  piety  and  goodness,  some  sense 
of  truth  and  rectitude  of  mind,  and  some  feeling  of 
moral  beauty,  which,  under  the  quickening  influence 
of  the  ever  working  Spirit  of  Eternity  in  the  mind 
of  universal  man,  has  occasionally  manifested  itself 
amongst  the  various  tribes  of  men  through  all  the 
dififerent  ages  of  time.  These  are  the  flowers  of  the 
celestial  Eden  which  have  bloomed  in  the  moral 
wilderness  of  this  evil  world  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  are  still  blooming  in  the  desert  places  of  the 
earth.  They  may  often  be  imseen,  unknown,  and 
unnoticed  by  any  eye  but  That  which  looks  with  a 
benignant  smile  of  complacent  love  on  the  patient  and 
enduring  struggle  of  man  with  evil,  and  the  fruits  of 
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keayenly  affection  whererer  they  arise  and  flourish  in 
the  heart  of  man,  and  gives  them  a  place  in  the  re- 
cords of  eternity  and  a  name  in  the  hook  of  life* 
And  there  they  will  bear  an  indelible  character  until 
the  tale  of  human  mortality  is  told,  and  Uie  book  of 
earthly  existence  is  sealed  in  the  change  of  the  last 
man^and  Death  itself  is  swallowed  up  in  the  never-endu- 
ing future.  And  may  we  not  indulge  the  generous  hope^ 
that  when  the  quickening  sound  of  the  Archangel^s 
trumpet  shall  call  the  righteous  dead  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just,  that  the  dust  of  thousands  and  of 
tens  of  thousands  shall  come  forth  to  live  for  ever  and 
ever  with  the  Lord  of  life,  who  have  never  looked  for 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  nor  ever  be*^ 
lieved  in  the  Divine  misnon  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth^ 
because  they  have  never  heard  the  sound  of  that  inef^ 
fable  name. 

And  shall  we  offend  Thy  maj;esty»  O  King  of  saintsy 
if  our  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  Thy  intercessiim,  and 
in  the  clemency  of  that  heart  which  once  bled  for  the 
'  life  of  tmiversal  man  shall  lead  us  to  hope  even  that 
Thy  all  prevailing  prayers  are  accepted  with  the 
Father  for  many  a  good  and  righteous  man,  whcr 
when  he  hears  of  Thee,  so  hears  that  he  can  neither 
believe  in  Thy  mission  of  truth  and  charity,  nor  feel) 
any  affection  for  Thy  most  adorable  person ;  and  that 
these  shall  be  called  from  the  dust  oi  the  earth  to 
join  with  unspeakable  gratitude,  and  joy  in: the  ever-. 
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lasting  liallelujah  of  the  redeemed^  who  by  patient 
omtinnance  in  well  doing  seek  for  glory  and  honour 
and  immortality.  ''  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  to  receiye  power  and  riches^  and  wisdom  and 
strength^  and  honour  and  glory  and  blessing/' 

Gbacb. — ^The  teachers  of  our  religion  generally 
tell  us  that  the  Gospel  is  a  proclamation  of  forgive^ 
ness  to  a  guilty  world;  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
something  different  from  the  Tiew  of  the  Gospel  con- 
tained in  this  paper. 

Rachel. — It  never  struck  me  that  a  mere  procla- 
mation of  pardon  to  a  world  of  guilty  rebels  could  be 
worthy  of  the  character  of  the  Author  of  the  Gospel,' 
or  any  especial  benefit  to  society. 

Doctor. — ^It  would  certainly  be  a  much  greater 
benefit  to  change  the  character  of  the  man  from  a 
rebel  to  that  of  a  well  disposed  subject  of  the  law,  and 
haying  done  this  his  pardon  would  not  be  a  very 
difficult  matter ;  when  a  child  has  become  thoroughly 
obedient  and  affectionate  it  is  an  easy  and  agreeable 
task  to  the  father  to  pardon  his  past  rebellion. 

Me.  Charity. — ^If  we  examine  the  commission  of 
the  great  Gtentile  Apostle  we  shall  arrive  at  the  foil 
and  final  decision  of  this  subject;  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Doctor  will  read  it  to  us. 

Doctor. — Certainly.    This  commission  is  contained 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  xxvi.    After  relate 
ing  the  attendant  circumstances,  Paul  introduces 
y2 
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Jesus^  his  Master^  as  speaking  to  him  from  heaven^ 
and  saying,  '^  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  revilest,  but 
rise  and  stand  upon  thy  feet,  for  I  have  appeared  unto 
thee  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of 
things  that  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  things  in  the  which 
I  will  appear  unto  thee,deliyering  thee  from  the  people 
and  from  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  I  now  send  thee* 

To  open  their  eyes. 

To  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 

And  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Gk>d, 

That  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins 

And  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified. 

By  faith  that  is  in  me." 
And  then  the  Apostle  says  he  went  foi*th  and  fal« 
filled  his  mission ;  shewing  first  to  the  Jews  and  then 
to  the  Gentiles  that  they  should  change  their  minds 
and  turn  to  God,  and  that  they  shoidd  bring  forth 
such  works  as  became  this  change  of  mind. 

Gbacb. — In  this  coipmission  there  is  nothing  I  con* 
fess  which  looks  like  a  proclamation  of  forgiveness  to 
guilty  rebels. 

Eachel. — But  there  is  something  altogether  dif- 
ferent ;  and  there  is  a  course  pointed  out  by  which 
the  regenerated  man  may  receive  forgiveness. 

Doctor. — The  commission  consists  of  seva^  parts 
which  altogether  form  a  process  of  renovation.  The 
Apostle  himself  is  to  begin  this  process  by  teachiii^ 
the  Gospel  to  the  people.    The  wisdom  of  the  Gospel 
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wlien  80  taught^  is  to  open  their  eyes  and  give  them 
light  in  their  mind;  this  will  haye  the  efifect  of  turning 
some  of  them  firom  darkness  to  light — ^that  is^  from 
their  old  pagan  coltore  to  the  life  of  the  Gospel;  and 
then^  as  a  resolt  of  this  spiritual  renovation^  they 
will  receive  the  foigiveness  of  their  sins^  and  an  inhe* 
ritance  among  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  the  Divine  Kfe  by  their  reception  of  the  heavenly 
wisdom  of  the  Gk>8peL 

Mr.  Chabitt. — If  you  attend  to  the  Apostle's  own 
account  of  the  execution  of  this  commission,  you  will 
find  that  his  fulfilment  of  its  object  was  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  commission  itself;  he  went  forth, 
he  says,  teaching  men  a  new  life  and  a  new  activity ; 
he  shewed  to  both  Jews  and  Gtentiles  that  they 
should  change  their  mind  and  turn  to  God^  and  that 
on  doing  this  their  outward  activity  must  correspond 
to  the  change  within ;  their  works  must  be  such  as 
belong  to  the  character  of  a  renovated  man. 

Doctor. — If  the  proclamation  of  forgiveness  to  a 
world  of  rebels  were  the  true  object  of  the  Gospel 
mission,  Paul  had  certainly  forgotten  his  errand  in 
making  this  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
did  his  apostolic  work. 

Mrs.  Bell. — I  certamly  feel  that  I  have  a  much 
better  notion  of  the  Gospel  and  its  Divine  object  thau 
I  had  before  these  subjects  were  discussed;  though  I 
had  but  little  idea  that  the  discussion  would  close 
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with  shewing  that  that  system  whidi  makes  the 
greatest  pretensions  to  puritf  and  perfection  is  des^ 
titute  of  all  foundation  in  truth  and  reality. 

Mr.  Charity. — ^The  notion  of  setting  forth  the 
Gospel  as  a  proclamation  of  forgiveness  to  a  rebel 
world  is  worthy  of  the  same  credit  as  the  stories  of 
the  Shaster  and  the  Koran. 

Rachel. — And  has  had^  I  believe^  about  as  much 
beneficial  influence  on  society. 

Mr.  Charity. — The  Goq>el  can  neter  be  expected 
to  exercise  a  very  deep  and  extensire  influence  on 
society  until  it  is  received  as  it  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Apostle,  as  the  principle  of  a  new  inward  culture 
and  the  creating  power  of  a  new  spiritual  life  in  man^ 
as  designed  to  give  man  a  new  mind,  a  new  spirit^ 
and  a  new  disposition. 
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IV. 


CHRISTIAN    CULTURE. 


The  object  of  the  religious  life  in  man  is  the  culU- 
ration  of  the  Divine  which  dwells  in  his  spirit^  and  the 
smbjt^tion  of  the  evil  which  dwells  in  his  flesh ;  and 
it  is  the  great  pnrpose  of  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel 
to  shew  to  man  how  this  object  can  be  effected  in  the 
best  way. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself,  that  the  great  requirement  of  man  to  assist  him 
in  Hie  cultuj;^  of  his  religious  being  is  something 
inward,  something  spiritual,  something  that  goes 
deeper  than  the  action,  something  that  goes  even 
beyond  the  will — ^the  spring  of  activity — something 
which  i^ects  those  powers  of  the  mind  which  deter- 
mine the  character  and  activity  of  the  will  itself.  The 
fundamental  want  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being  is  spi- 
ritual light  and  spiritual  power.  Divine  wisdom  and 
the  Divine  Spirit. 

Man  has  to  sustain  a  conflict  with  himself :  the 
spirit  has  to  support  the  dignity  and  authority  of  its 
own  nature  and  position  in  the  individuality  of  the 
man,  aad  to  resist  the  constant  effort  of  the  sensuous 
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and  organic  flesh,  to  obtain  a  dominion  over  his  whole 
personality^  and  the  whole  activity  of  his  life. 

The  Divine  constitution  of  the  economy  of  his 
being  gives  to  every  man  some  measure  of  assistance 
in  performing  this  work^  and  so  much  assistance  as 
would  enable  him,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances^ 
to  attain  its  Divine  object,  the  participation  of  man 
in  the  Divine  nature.  But  aU  this  is  only  like  a 
spiritual  twilight,  or  a  bright  night  of  moon  and 
stars  gleaming  in  borrowed  rays  and  distant  splen* 
dour,  through  the  atmosphere  of  humanity,  until  the 
light  of  th§  Gospel  rises  with  aU  the  glory  and  splen* 
dour  of  perfect  day  on  the  mind  of  the  disciple  of 
Jesus,  and  gives  him,  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  his 
Master  everything  that  is  necessary,  everything  that  is 
useful,  everything  that  he  wants,  to  enable  the  spirit 
to  triumph  over  the  flesh,  and  to  raise  his  humanity 
to  God. 

The  Gospel  is  a  revelation  of  wisdom,  giving  light 
and  understanding  to  the  mind;  a  Divine  seed,  bring-* 
ing  forth  the  fruits  of  Godlike  wisdom  in  the  life;^  a 
heavenly  treasure  hidden  in  the  heart,  working  itself 
out  through  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  man^s  na- 
ture, and  conforming  him  to  the  likeness  of  his  Father 
in  heaven. 

This  is  a  work  which  no  institution  can  perform;  a 
process  which  no  means  of  grace  can  carry  on;  and 
^^  object  which  no  organism  can  affect.    No  mistake 
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can  be  greater^  no  misapprehensioii  so  litUe  grounded 
in  truths  no  feJlacy  more  thoroughly  baseless  than 
that  which  represents  Christianity  as  an  organism  of 
Church  polity^  and  the  Gk>8pel  as  an  institution  of 
religion. 

The  life  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus^  and  these  alone^ 
are  the  Gk)spel  of  the  Son  of  God.  Nothing  else 
wha^ver  can  lay  any  just  claim  to  the  name  of  the 
Ch)8peL  It  is  the  word  of  Jesus  which  gives  life  to 
the  understanding,  which  influences  the  hearty  which 
instructs  the  mind^  and  gives  new  life  to  the  man.  It 
is  the  word  of  Jesus  which  converts  the  soul^  which 
changes  the  mind^  and  which  sanctifies  the  being. 
Are  men  to  be  bom  again^  it  is  by  the  Word ;  are 
they  to  be  sanctified^  it  is  by  the  same  Word.  The 
wjiole  process  of  the  Divine  work  of  the  Gospel  is  a 
process  to  be  eflFected  by  the  Word  and  by  the  Spirit, 
and  that  Word  itself  is  both  life  and  spirit  to  all  those 
wha  receive  it.  It  unites  the  man  to  Christ — ^^  Ye 
are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.^* 
This  word  is  the  bond  of  affection  and  communion 
betwixt  the  disciple  and  his  Master :  ^^  He  that  hath 
my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that 
loveth  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of 
my  Father,  and  I  wiU  love  him  and  manifest  myself 
to  him.**  And,  finally,  this  Word  is  the  bond  of 
union  betwixt  man  and  God.  That  which  unites  the 
human  to  the  Divine,  and  elevates  the  manhood  into 
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a  participation  of  the  Divine  nature^  and  a  comma** 
nion  with  the  Divinity  Itself:  '*  If  a  man  love  me  he 
will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  We  will  come  unto  him^  and  make  our  abode  with 
him.  He  that  loveth  me  not  keepeth  not  my  say- 
ings/' 

If  the  Gk>6pel  is  a  Divine  institution  the  New  Tes- 
tament most  assuredly  contains  no  notice  whatev^  of 
that  institution;  and  if  the  New  Testament  does  not 
contain  that  institution  in  its  whole  and  entire  body, 
it  is  a  matter  with  which  we  have  no  concern.  As 
the  followers  of  Christ  the  New  Testament,  contains 
the  whole  of  our  religious  system ;  and  whatever  is 
not  found  therein  contained  cannot  be  acknowledged 
by  us  as  any  part  or  parcel  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus. 
The  economy  of  Moses^  as  contained  in  tiie  Penta- 
teuch, is  in  every  s^ise,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  Divine  institution.  Tlie  Creator  is  its  head 
under  the  character  of  Jdbovah,  and  Moses  is  His 
servant.  Moses  is  called  to  a  certain  place  in  order 
that  he  may  be  instructed  in  everything  relating  to 
the  foundation  and  the  working  of  the  institutum. 
He  is  commanded  to  erect  a  building  m  which  its 
object  may  be  carried  out,  and  its  rites  paformed, 
and  to  appoint  persons  in  perpetuity  to  carry  out 
these  objects,  and  to  perform  these  rites.  He  re- 
ceived the  laws  and  ordinances  of  iHie  institution ;  and 
he  is  commanded  to  appoint  rites  and  ceremonies  to 
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be  pei^petiudly  observed.  The  days,  tlmes^  and  seft- 
soni  are  minutelj  and  defiuitdy  determined  on 
whidi  every  rite  is  to  be  performed  and  every  o^re- 
moDy  observed^  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  all  the 
dements  to  be  used  in  every  rite  and  cerem<mial  are 
set  forth  to  the  minutest  particular*  The  whole  eco-'' 
Bomy  was  ordained  with  such  exact  perfection  that 
it  was  capable  of  working  on  in  one  tminterrnpted 
and  unvaiying  course  throt^h  all  the  changes  and 
revolutions  of  fifteen  centuries^ 

Such  is  the  nature  and  the  character  of  the  only 
visible  Divine  institution  with  which  the  world  is 
acquainted.  What  has  the  economy  of  the  Gospel  to 
compare  with  this  ?  Where  is  there  anything  in  the 
New  Testament  that  bears  any  relation  to  such  a 
proceM?  What  tabernacle  of  Divine  worship  was 
reared  by  the  Founder  of  the  Gospel^  who  declared  to 
the  woman  of  Samaria  the  end  of  all  temple  service  ? 
Where  is  the  appointment  of  the  perpetual  order  of 
Ministers  who  should  take  the  place  of  the  sons  of 
Levi^  and  wwk  out  the  objects  of  the  new  institution? 
Where  is  the  system  of  laws^  ordinations^  and  ap-^ 
pointments^  according  to  which  the  objects  and  the 
parp(»es  of  the  institution  are  to  be  carried  out  and 
executed?  Where  is  the  perpetual  appointment^ 
the  everlasting  ordination  of  the  rites^  services,  and  ce^ 
remonies  to  be  performed  ?  Where  is  the  new  Exodus 
and  Leviticus  of  the  minute  determinations  of  the 
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process  of  a  continual  and  universal  economy  of 
Divine  service  to  be  carried  on  through  all  the  coming 
changes  of  human  opinion^  and  all  the  future  revolu^ 
tions  of  human  existence  on  the  earth  ?  Bead  the 
New  Testament  without  anj  of  the  prejudices  of  a 
Church  education^  and  you  will  at  once  see  that  it 
not  only  contains  no  foundation  of  a  religious  or- 
ganism^ but  no  intimation^  no  suggestion  whatsoever 
of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  Divine  institution.  It 
has  no  perpetual  laws,  no  perpetual  rites,  no  per- 
petual institutions,  no  perpetual  appointments,  either 
by  command,  by  recommendation,  or  by  suggestion. 
It  is  wanting  in  everything  that  enters  into  the  nature 
and  the  character  of  an  institution. 

Twelve  Disciples  were  appointed  and  endowed  with 
extraordinary  powers  by  the  Great  Prophet  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  sons  of  Israel  in  every  country  of 
the  world,  as  a  witness  to  all  the  tribes  that  Messiah 
had  appeared  before  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in 
His  power  to  terminate  the  Hebrew  national  polity, 
and  to  make  an  end  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  And 
one  Disciple  was  especially  called,  and  peculiarly 
endowed  to  teach  the  Divine  wisdom,  and  to  proclaim 
the  fact  of  redemption  to  the  Gentiles ;  but  no  suc- 
cessor was  appointed  to  either  of  these  Apostolic 
agencies,  and  it  was  not  possible  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  they  could  themselves  appoint  successors 
in  their  ministry,  because  they  were  themselves  iu 
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their  own  office  especial  agents,  peculiarly  raised  up 
by  Divine  power  with  a  specific  appointment  to  an 
extraordinary  work. 

The  Hebrew  Apostles  were  commanded  to  baptize 
their  diadples  as  a  visible  sign  and  mark  of  their  re- 
nunciation of  Moses^  and  their  reception  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  the  Christ  of  Gk)d.  But  the  Gentile 
Apostle  received  no  such  command  to  baptize^  be- 
cause the  Gtentiles  were  not  called  upon  to  renounce 
any  especial  Divine  economy  in  receiving  the  wisdom 
of  the  GospeL  "  Christ/'  says  the  Gtentile  Apostle, 
'^  sent  .me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel.'^ 
Neither  is  there  in  the  New  Testament  any  command 
whatever  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  be  baptized. 
Bi^tism  is  not  a  general  ordinance  of  Christ  to  His 
disciples,  but  merely  the  stepping-stone  from  Judaism 
to  Christianity,  and  only  ministered  by  the  Apostles 
to  either  Jews  or  Gentiles  in  their  Hebrew  character. 

When  the  Redeemer  had  eaten  His  last  Passover 
supper  with  his  Hebrew  apostles,  and  the  bread  and 
the  wine  were  brought  on  the  table  according  to  the 
usual  custom;  as  the  Master  of  the  table  he  invited 
them  to  eat  and  drink,  and  then  he  requested  them  as 
often  as  they  did  that — that  is,  as  often  as  they  ate 
bread  and  drank  wine,  after  a  Passover  supper^  to  eat 
and  drink  that  bread  and  wine  in  remembrance  of  Him 
nntil  He  Came — that  is,  until  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  end  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.    In 
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this  then  there  is  nothing  like  perpetuity  of  ordia*- 
tkm)  the  thing  is  directed  to  be  done,  and  the  maimer 
of  doing  it,  and  the  time  during  whioh  it  was  to  be 
done,  is  limited  to  a  certain  fixed  obijed*  Wben 
Cairist  suffered,  the  Fassoyer  entirdy  lost  its  signifi- 
cance, but  the  thing  was  allowed  to  remain  for 
a  few  years,  during  which  time  the  Memorial  k&^ 
stitution  was  to  continos  with  it  as  a  sign  of  its 
end. 

But  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  find  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament any  ordinance  mther  commanding  ihe  erec- 
tion of  an  altar,  or  the  setting  up  of  a  table  either  of 
wood  or  of  stone,  from  which  some  Divinely  appwited. 
officer  is  to  dispense  bread  and  wine  as  a  rite  to  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  the  Christ*  And  equally  as  diffi-- 
cult  would  it  be  to  find  in  the  New  Testament  tl^ 
appointment  of  any  officers  to  the  duty  of  performing 
this  work.  Indeed,  there  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament  a  single  instance  of  any  person 
whatever  administering  bread  and  wine  in  any  placor- 
to  any  number  of  the  Gentile  disciples  of  Jesus;  and 
there  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  instance  of  thc^ 
administration  of  the  temp(»rary  memorial  instituti<^ 
by  any  one  of  the  Apostks  of  tiie  Bedeemer.  We 
conclude  then  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  enunoia^ 
tion  of  ibe  Gospel  of  the  nature  of  an  institutkn*. 
Tie  Gospel  is  wholly  and  entirely  a  revelation  of 
Divine  wisdom,  accompanied  by  a  revelation  of  the 
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fkct  oi  redemptum^  and  of  the  forgiveneaa  of  aios 
through  Jesus  Christ  the  Redeems. 

Frpm  the  beginuing  of  the  wQild  there  has  et^ 
isted  a  suceesnoi^  of  men  in  every  age  who  offered 
up  their  prayers  to  the  Father  of  the  Universe  for 
quch  things  as  they  felt  to  be  needed^  either  for  the 
good  of  themselves  or  for  the  good  of  others^  and 
who  at  the  same  time  expressed  their  gratitude^  and 
told  forth  their  praises  for  the  good  which  they  re- 
ceived. This  religion  existed  before  Moses  received 
Hxe  economy  of  Sinai ;  it  was  the  religion  of  Moses 
himself^  and  it  continued  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
best  men  of  the  Hebrew  nation  as  long  as  that  eco^ 
i|omy  continued  to  exist  as  a  Divine  institution,  The 
revelation  of  Sinai  was  not  only  entirely  distinct  from 
the  revelation  of  a  system  of  religion,  but  it  was 
also  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  new  revelation  of  the 
religious  life.  The  whole  and  entire  process  of  the 
Divine  interposition  at  Sinai  had  reference  to  the 
i^ationa}  economy  of  Israel,  miraculously  founded 
a|id  miraculously  supported,  and  continued  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  particular  object. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  law  of  Moses 
that  can  by  any  possibility  be  considered  as  tl^e 
revelation  of  a  new  principle  in  the  culture  of  the 
xriigious  life  of  the  Hebrew,  in  his  individual  relation 
to  the  common  Father  of  humanity.  The  great 
principles  of  the  religious  life  which  had  been  known 
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and  practised  by  the  Patriarchs,  still  remained  as 
much  in  their  full  force  after  the  miracles  of  Sinai, 
as  they  did  before.  They  received  no  diminution, 
no  confirmation,  no  alteration,  and  no  addition.  The 
religions  life  and  the  expression  of  piety,  remained 
precisely  the  same  after  that  event,  as  they  did  before. 
And  when  Jesus  appeared  in  Israel  as  the  Messiah, 
the  Christ  of  God,  He  made  no  revelation  whatever 
of  a  new  religion  or  a  new  method  of  the  expression 
of  individual  piety  to  the  Father  of  our  being.'  But 
in  His  life  and  teaching  He  uniformly  sets  before  us 
an  example  of  the  same  mode  of  expressing  our  reli- 
gious feelings,  as  that  which  had  been  practised  in 
the  life  of  the  good  men  of  all  the  preceding  ages  of 
the  world. 

The  Father  has  never  made  any  revelation  to  man 
respecting  worship  as  the  constant  and  contiuuous 
act  of  the  religious  life,  but  that  He  is  the  great 
object  to  whom  it  should  be  directed;  and  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  makes  no  addition  to  this  revelation, 
but  that  the  Son  of  God  as  well  as  the  Father  is  the 
Divine  object  of  Christian  adoration.  "  That  all  men 
should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the 
Father.'^  The  Gospel  gives  us  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  our  feelings  of  piety  ought  to  be 
expressed  to  the  common  Father  of  all,  in  that  which 
is  called  the  Lord's  Prayer.  And  the  Great  Teacher 
enjoins  all  His  disciples  to  oflfer  up  their  prayers  in 
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l^vate,  and  not  before  a  general  assemblage  of  the 
people.  The  piety  of  the  Gospel  is  spiritual^  secret 
and  onaeen.  The  Author  of  the  Gospel  has  given  to 
His  Disciples  one  direct  and  absolute  rule  of  piety, 
one  plain^  unalterable^  and  never-ceasing  law  of 
prayer,  in  both  a  negative  and  a  positive  form. 

'^  And  when  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the 
hypocrites  are,  for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the 
synagogues,  and  in  the  comers  of  the  streets  that 
they  may  be  seen  of  men ;  verily  I  say  unto  you  they 
have  their  reward.  But  thou,  when  thou  pray  est, 
enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  the 
door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret,  and  thy 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly. 
And  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions  as  the 
heathen  do,  for  they  think  they  shall  be  heard  for 
their  much  speaking.  Be  not  ye  therefore  like  unto 
them,  for  your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have 
need  of  before  ye  ask  Him.^^ 

The  New  Testament  institutes  no  form  of  worship, 
no  naethod  of  praise  and  prayer.  The  Gospel 
appoints  no  public  place  of  prayer,  no  public  assem- 
blage for  devotion,  nor  any  times  of  worship,  either 
public  or  private.  It  treats  with  man  in  relation  to 
the  expression  of  piety  and  the  performance  of  wor- 
ship solely  and  entirely  in  his  individual  character. 
The  Gospel  teaches  men  to  pray  at  any  time  and  in 
any  place,  at  every  time  and  in  every  place,  when 
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and  where  it  is  convenient,  in  the  aecrecy  of  their 
own  heart,  and  in  the  depth  of  their  own  thoughts. 
And  it  teaches  men  to  retire  at  timea  entirely  firoot 
business  and  the  observation  of  the  world  for  meditfi- 
tion  and  prayer.  But  nothing  can  be  more  repugnant 
to  the  heavenly  principles  and  to  the  divine  spirit  of 
the  Gospel^  than  the  thrusting  forward  of  devotional 
acts  in  a  mixed  company  of  individuals. 

The  Gospel  neither  commands  nor  fcnrbids  the 
private  meeting  of  friends  to  pray  together,  one  with 
another,  and  one  for  another,  but  it  does  most  posi- 
tively reprehend  and  condemn,  both  by  the  precept 
and  the  example  of  its  Divine  Author,  the  perform- 
ance of  all  formal  worship  -and  of  all  kinds  of  devo- 
tion in  a  mixed  multitude  of  men.  This  is  a  thing 
opposed  to  the  whole  end  and  purpose  for  which  the 
great  Prophet  of  the  Gospel  became  the  Teacher  of 
men.  For  ages  before  the  advent  of  Christianity^ 
the  world  had  been  botmd  in  the  chains  of  a  formid 
culture,  which  arose  to  maturity  upon  the  ever 
increasing  ignorance  of  the  multitude,  while  the 
uniform  tendency  of  that  formal  culture  itself  was  to 
increase  and  perpetuate  the  ignorance  which  had 
bonie  the  evil  into  being,  and  reared  it  up  to  its 
withering  maturity.  To  supersede  this  formal  reli- 
gious culture  and  to  restore  the  expression  of  piety 
to  its  individual  and  spiritual  purity  was  one  of  the 
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great  objects  of  the  misnon  of  ihe  Sob  <tf  God  into 
our  world. 

It  is  the  first  object  of  the  Ooflpel  to  give  to  man, 
—the  great  mass  of  mankind^  that  instruction  which 
enables  eyery  man  to  act  in  all  his  relations  to  God 
his  Father,  in  his  own  individiud  charact^  of  a  son 
in  his  Father's  house.  And  thus  to  render  all  human 
priesthood  useless  in  the  life  of  men,  and  to  remore 
everything  in  the  nature  of  a  ministry  of  worship 
from  the  rddgious  life  of  ihe  world.  The  Gospdl  of 
Jesus  Christ  entirely  repudiates  all  other  priesthood 
but  that  of  ihe  individual  Disciple  and  his  Master^ 
and  all  other  ministry^  but  that  of  the  teaching  and 
the  exercise  of  the  principles  of  Truth  and  Charity. 

The  founders  ai  the  Church  system  themselves 
were  so  fiOly  aware  of  this,  that  they  ddiberatdy 
declared  that  the  public  worship  which  they  perfumed, 
imd  the  formal  culture  which  they  w^re  instituting 
in  the  world  und^  the  name  of  Christianity,  were 
not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  were  already 
Christians,  but  were  designed  only  for  the  assistance 
g!  those  who  were  in  the  process  of  o(mversion  to 
the  faith  of  the  Church.  Saint  Jerome,  who  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Palestine,  and  died  in 
the  year  of  our  era,  four  hundred  and  thirty,  says  in 
his  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  chapter  the 
fourth  : 

"  That  looked  at  from  a  purdy  Christian  point  of 
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view,  all  days  are  alike,  erery  day  is  to  the  Christian 
a  Friday,  to  be  consecrated  by  the  remembraniee  q£ 
Christ  crucified,  and  every  day  a  Sunday,  sinee  on 
every  day  he  can  solemnize  in  the  commonion,  the 
fellowship  of  Christ  though  risen.  But  festivals  and 
meetings  for  Divine  Worship  at  stated  seasons,  w^re 
appointed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  yet 
capable  of  rising  up  to  this  position,  who  are  not  yet 
so  disposed  and  so  trained  as  every  day  of  their  life^ 
before  engaging  in  the  business  of  the  world,  tcx 
oflFer  God  the  sacrifice  of  prayer/' 

Such  was.  the  very  insidious  form  under  which 
public  worship,  the  formal  culture  of  the  Church, 
first  made  itself  acceptable  to  the  ancient  Fathers. 
They  inoculated  the  mind  of  society  with  the  very 
disease  under  one  form,  which  under  another  was  ta 
cure  itself.  Instead  of  instructing  the  inner  man  of 
the  world  in  the  great  principles  of  the  Oospd,  they 
trained  and  shrove  the  outer  man  by  means  of  the 
formal  culture  of  the  Church,  to  raise  him  above  all 
forms  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
Divine.  "Why  not  throw  oil  on  the  fire  to  extinguish 
the  flame  ?  if  to  train  a  man  jn  sensuous  rites,  cere- 
monial formality,  and  means  of  grace  will  cure  him  of 
formalism.  Christianity  and  formalism  may  exist  side 
by  side  in  the  same  individual,  but  the  genius  of  the 
Gospel  canno  more  intermingle  with  the  spirit  of  public 
worship,  than  iron  can  be  fused  into  one  mass  with 
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mirj  day.  They  are  abaolatdy,  unchangeably  and 
ereriastin^y  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  origin^their 
cburader,  and  thdr  object,  and  in  their  influence  on 
the  preaoit  ccmdition  of  the  indifidual  and  of  society^ 
and  on  the  ev^lasting  destiny  of  man,  in  the  life  of 
the  eternal  future.  '^  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  Him,  must  worship  Him  in  the  spirit  and 
the  truth/' 
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V. 
JESUS, 

THE   EXEMPLAB  OF   THE   DIVINE   LIFE   IN   SCAN. 

We  propose  in  this  paper  to  consider  the  character 
of  the  Author  of  the  Gospel  as  the  Exemplar  of  its 
Divine  life. 

The  Great  Teacher  not  only  revealed  the  Go«pel 
to  the  world  as  a  system  of  divine  wisdom^  He  also 
presented  Himself  to  the  world  as  an  object  to  be 
followed  and  imitated.  He  constituted  His  life  as 
much  a  part  of  the  Gk)spel  as  His  teachings  and  made 
the  example  of  the  one  of  equal  importance  with  the 
principles  of  the  other.  What  He  did  as  an  indi« 
vidual^  as  a  member  of  society,  as  a  public  teacher^  as 
B  master^  and  as  a  subject,  that  He  did  for  our 
learning  and  for  our  imitation.  Whatever  He  was  in 
His  character  of  a  child  under  His  parents,  as  a 
creature  in  relation  to  His  heavenly  Father,  as  a  man 
in  relation  to  other  men,  and  as  a  Teacher  sent  from 
QoA  to  instruct  his  brethren,  that  He  was  as  our 
pattern  and  the  exemplar  of  our  life.  This  is  that  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Gospel  which  constitutes  its  immea* 
surable  superiority  above  all  other  systems  which 
have  ever  prevailed  amongst  men. 
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The  Author  of  the  Ch)fpel  was  a  peefect  man,  and 
not  only  a  perfect  man,  but  a  Divine  man*^God 
manifeatfxl  in  the  flesh— Etemitj  refeahng  itself  in 
^fflae.  The  Creator  ajqpearing  in  a  visible  form 
through  the  medium  of  ft  creature— -l%e  invittUe 
Godhead  dweUing  Mnongst  men  in  the  person  of  a 
visiUe  man,  and  yet  the  manhood  still  remaining  in 
aU  the  essential  characteristics  of  hnmanity  merely 
tmly  and  properly  a  man,  and  nothing  but  a  man. 
A  man  eating,  drinking,  walking  and  sleepix^  as  a 
man — a  man  feeling,  thinking,  willing  and  acting  after 
the  manner  of  other  men,  bnt  without  ahy  of  the 
sins,  the  errors  and  the  failings  of  human  nature,  and 
therefore  a  perfect  example  to  all  other  men*  And 
io  be  a  Christian  is  to  take  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ficnr  our 
Master,  tobeeomeafoUoweri^  the  Christ  The  Divine 
Teacher,  the  Prophet  of  Naeareth,  appeared  among 
Q^n  as  &  teadier  sent  from  Gk>d,  exhibitingthe  whole 
system  of  His  wisdom  in  the  activity  of  His  life,  and 
speaking  with  divine  authority.  And  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian is  to  become  a  disciple  and  follower  of  Jesus. 
To  leam  the  principles  which  he  tan^t,andto  firame 
the  whole  activity  of  our  life  according  to^  these  prin- 
oiples  as  they  w^^  manifested  in  His  own  life,  so  that 
t^iese  principles  themselves  may  become  the  elements 
of  a  new  inward  culture,  and  the  seed  of  a  new  B|Hritual 
life.  The  words  of  Jesus  are  to  the  activity  of  the 
Christian  what  meat  and  drink  are  to  the  animal  body. 
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The  person,  the  flesh,  and  the  blood  of  Cluist,  as  the 
medimn  of  the  Divine  communication  of  the  Wisdom . 
of  Eternity  to  man  is  the  spiritnal  food  of  the  Chris- ^ 
tian.  Except — says  the  Divine  Teacher  in  the  meta- 
phorical language  of  the  East — ''  Except  ye  eat  the; 
flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man  ye  have 
no  life  in  you.  Nevertheless  the  flesh  itself  profiteth 
nothing/'  only  so  far  as  it  is  the  medium  of  Divine 
communication.  ''The  words  which  I  speak  unto 
you  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life/' 

That  which  the  Divine  Teacher  taught  his  disciples 
as  the  elements  of  their  spiritual  life  that  He  also 
lived  Himself,  and  the  example  of  His  life  is  therefore 
as  much  an  instrument  of  instruction  to  His  disciples 
as  the  words  which  He  spake,  and  the  principles  which 
He  taught.  Every  precept  was  confirmed  by  His 
practice,  and  every  recorded  action  of  His  life  illus- 
trates some  lesson  of  Eternal  Wisdom  which  He 
taught  to  the  people. 

Does  He  call  man  to  the  cultivation  of  the  in- 
dwelling  Divinity  in  the  mind,  we  are  told  that  in  His 
childhood  Jesus  increased  in  favour  both  with  God 
and  man. — Does  he  teach  men  to  deny  themselves, 
we  never  find  Him  the  victim  of  passions,  propensity, 
temper  or  appetite ;  but  in  the  whole  tenor  of  His  life 
we  see  the  imiform  subordination  of  the  animal  to  the 
spiritual  life,  and  the  good  of  His  brethren  uniformly 
predominating  over  any  attention  to  Himself. 
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Does  He  direct  and  exhort  men  to  take  up  their 
crota^  and  to  meet  the  difficnlties  of  their  potitionj 
we  find  Him  persevering  in  doing  good  amid  all  the 
opposition  and  contempt  of  His  friends  and  brethren. 
Does  He  make  the  principle  of  Charity  the  distinctive 
element  of  the  Christian  life.  His  whole  public  life 
was  one  continued  unfolding  of  a  generous,  kind, 
gentle,  meek,  and  confiding  spint.  Did  He  dis- 
courage a  large  acquiution  of  property  by  his  disci- 
ples— the  adding  of  house  to  house,  and  land  to  land, 
and  the  accumulation  of  great  treasure — He  so  fully 
4;arried  out,  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  this  prin- 
ciple through  His  own  life,  that  with  all  the  powers  of 
imiyersal  nature  at  His  command.  He  had  not  a  suffi- 
cient extent  of  property  on  which  to  lay  His  head. 
Does  He  recommend  His  disciples  not  to  seek  after 
the  appearance  of  great  riches,  we  find  him  invariably 
assuming  the  character  of  a  poor  man,  and  perf<»rming 
all  His  journeys  on  foot.  Does  He  recommend  His 
disciples  to  shew  their  relation  to  Him  by  feeding 
the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked ;  we  find  Him 
almost  invariably  doing  temporal  good  to  men  before 
He  offers  them  any  spiritual  instruction.  The  welfare 
of  the  body  was  the  more  immediate  and  direct,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  soul  the  ultimate  object  of  His  at- 
tention. Does  he  recommend  a  retired  and  secret 
devotion  to  Hub  followers,  we  never  find  Him  per- 
forming any  aet  of  piety,  offering  any  pray  ers^or  saying 
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takf  graces  $ionA,  either  before  the  multitade  or  in 
the  jHres^ioe  of  Hit  most  intimste  friends*  Does  He 
oommand  His  disciples  to  retire  from  the  world  for 
secret  prayer  and  intercourse  irith  the  Father^  we 
find  Him  kaving  the  soeietj  of  His  most  devoted 
disciidesy  and  remaining  all  the  night  in  the  moon- 
tain  {or  meditation  and  prayer,  and  seo^et  communion 
with  His  Father.  Does  He  dedare  in  His  own 
JMiBsicm  the  end  of  all  ritual  serriee ;  we  never  find 
Him^  though  a  Jew,  giving  any  air  of  sanctity  to  the 
^rvices  of  the  temple^  by  making  it  a  place  for  the 
offering  up  of  prayer.  Does  Hd  teach  us  not  to 
receive  honour  one  of  another,  and  not  to  exidt  the 
person  of  our  brethren  into  any  undue  importance. 
We  find  Him  uniformly  refusing  all  earthly  honours^ 
and  all  distinctions,  and  manifesting  no  personal 
deference,  no  courtly  c(»nplaisance,  no  respect  what* 
ever  to  the  holders  of  human  authority,  but  that 
which  was  merely  and  directly  ofScial.  He  did  not 
overthrow  the  government  of  Herod  of  Galilee^  but 
He  spoke  of  His  personal  diaract^  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous terms.  He  treated  the  office  of  Pilate 
with  respect,  but  He  offered  no  defer^ice  to  his 
person  beyond  what  it  was  worth.  He  patiently 
submitted  to  the  exercise  of  authority  by  the  High 
Priest,  but  He  treated  His  e^&cdae  of  m^e  personal 
consequence  with  the  silent  scorn  it  deserved. 
The  whole  ^aractar  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  to  the 
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true  Christian  the  object  of  his  profoundest  reverence, 
his  highest  admiration,  and  his  most  ardent  affection. 
The  words  of  Jesus  are  the  life  of  his  activity,  the 
^  ^spirit  of  his  behaviour,  the  moulding  of  his  character, 
the  expression  of  his  feeling,  the  living  spring  of  his 
wisdom,  the  immoveable  foundation  of  his  hope,  the 
glory  of  his  existence,  and  the  eternity  of  his  hap*- 
piness. 

If  then  Jesus  the  Master  built  no  sanctuary  why 
should  we  think  that  the  Most  High  dwelleth  in  tem- 
ples made  with  hands  ?  If  Jesus  neither  observed, 
appointed,  or  recommended  any  form  of  outward 
worship,  why  should  we  make  the  first  and  greater 
part  of  our  religion  to  consist  in  the  chanting  o£ 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  and  the  saying  of  Public 
prayers  ?  If  the  Master  neither  appointed,  observed, 
nor  sanctified  a  day  of  worship,  why  should  the 
disciple  observe  a  particular  time  of  public  devotion  ? 
To  the  Master,  not  one  day  but  every  day  was  alike 
a  day  of  worship,  every  jdace  was  consecrated  to 
devotion.  To  the  Divine  Jesus  the  silent  breathing 
of  the  heart  and  the  unheard  utterance  of  the  lips 
were  the  only  forms  of  prayer.  The  mountain  was 
His  closet,  the  hills  and  the  fields  of  Canaan  were 
His  pulpit,  and  die  words  of  instruction  and  the  in- 
ward breathing  of  piety  the  only  consecration  of  the 
place  of  His  ministry  and  His  worship.  And  to  deny 
himself,  to  take  up  his  cross,  and  to  follow  Jesus  to 
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the  height  of  that  Charity  which  is  the  b<md  of  per- 
fectness,  is  the  whole  sum  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
Christian. 

O  Thou  most  exalted  Son  of  Man.  Thou  God  at  all 
wisdom.  Thou  most  perfect  image  of  all  purity^  all 
true  greatness,  and  all  moral  beauty.  Thou  living  pat- 
tern of  all  loTeliness,  all  generous  feeling,  all  gentle- 
ness, all  kindness,  and  all  forbearance.  Thou  most 
high  and  Gtodlike  example  of  all  holyand  all  spiritual 
feeling,  all  noble  and  all  elevated  piety,  all  true 
worship  and  ail  Divine  devotion.  Breathe  into  our 
hearts  Thine  own  sense  of  Divine  affection,  and  lead 
us  forth  in  Thine  own  spirit  into  the  great  temple  of 
Creation.  Enlarge  our  minds  and  raise  us  up  to  that 
heavenly  devotion,  which  once  found  its  utterance 
in  the  mountains,  the  valleys,  and  the  fields  of 
Canaan,  while  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  flowers  of  the 
valley,  and  the  firuits  of  the  field  were  continually 
shewing  forth  the  kindness  and  attention  of  the  Com- 
mon Father  of  all  and  hymning  forth  their  praises 
to  Him,  who  made  them,  nourishes  them,  and  cares 
for  them  through  every  moment  of  their  existence^ 
So  imbue  us  with  Thine  own  mind  that  forgetting 
all  the  feelings  of  self,  our  sympathies  with  our  fellow 
men  may  be  as  universal  as  human  nature,  and  so 
fill  us  with  Thine  own  spirit  that  our  life  upon  earth 
may  be  one  continued  communion  with  all  that  is 
elevated,  beautiful  and  pure  in  the  visible,  and  that  it 
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may  constantly  increase  in  its  approach  to  all  that 
is  perfect  and  Divine  in  the  invisible  world.  Ever  ex- 
tend to  us  the  invisible  hand  of  that  Eternal  Divinity 
which  dwells  in  Thyself^  so  as  to  help  our  infirmi- 
ties^ that  we  may  rise  above  all  the  vanities^  the  am- 
bitions^ and  the  pride  of  this  present  worlds  that  our 
whole  life  and  conversation  may  be  devoted  to  the 
teaching  and  assisting  of  our  fellow  men  to  rise  out 
of  the  bondage  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  poverty,  so  that 
the  whole  race  of  man  may  acknowledge,  but  one 
Father  and  one  Master,  and  form  one  univearsid 
family  of  equal  and  united  Brotherhood. 

Rachel. — In  closing  this  series  of  papers  the 
strongest  impression  which  they  leave  upon  our 
mind  is  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  founder  of  a 
system  of  religion. 

Mr.  Chabity. — This  is  a  truth  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured more  particularly  to  point  out  than  any 
other  which  we  have  attempted  to  discuss. 

Doctor. — What  then  is  that  feature  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  Christ  to  which  you  would  give  the 
greatest  prominence  ? 

Mr.  Charity. — That  to  which  the  Gospel  itself 
gives  the  greatest  prominence.  There  is  one  cha- 
racter in  which  our  Lord  appeared,  and  in  which  both 
the  writers  of  the  Gospel  story,  the  first  missionaries 
of  the  Gk)spel,  and  His  own  life  and  labours  have 
placed  Him  pre-eminently  before  the  world. 
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Mrs.  Bbll. — And  that  we  may  not  mistake  your 
view  of  the  matter  I  should  like  to  hear  it  dehvered 
in  the  form  of  a  direct  and  positive  statement. 

Mb.  Chabitt. — The  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  the  New  Testament  most  clearly^  most  folly, 
and  most  determinately  sets  before  the  world  is  that 
of  the  Word  of  God,  the  Prophet  that  was  to  come 
into  the  world,  the  Teacher  sent  from  God.  This  is 
the  character  in  which  Jesus  represented  himself  to 
the  Jews,  the  character  in  which  he  demanded  their 
faith  at  the  peril  of  their  national  existence,  the 
character  in  which  the  twelve  Apostles  were  to  pre- 
sent their  Master  to  the  dispersed  Israelites  as  the 
objects  of  their  faith  and  the  means  (^  their  salvation. 
The.  diaracter  in  which  the  last  Apostle  pre-emi- 
nently sets  forward  his  Master  in  his  Gospel  to  the 
Jews  of  Asia,  and  finally  the  character  in  which  he 
is  represented  in  prophecy  as  the  triumphant  Victor 
over  the  powers  of  evil,  where  His  name  is  called-^ 
The  Word  of  God. 

Doctor. — It  is  in  this  character  then  that  you 
expect  Him  to  regenerate  society,  and  to  renovate  the 

WOTld? 

Mb.  Charity. — When  that  word  which  is  life  and 
spirit  is  believed  and  practised  amc^gst  mai  it  will 
become  the  life  of  society  and  the  Divine  Spkit  of 
the  world. 

Rachel.— As   the   teaching  of  Christ  luui  been 
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made  kiiown  to  the  world  for  eighteen  hundred  yeara, 
how  do  you  account  for  the  little  influence  it  has 
had  upon  society  ? 

Mb.  Cha&itt. — From  the  opposition  it  has  had  to 
encounter  in  the  world. 

Gbuci. — How  do  you  charactmze  this  opposition  ? 

Mr.  Charity. — ^The  two  great  powers  which  have 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world  are 
the  Jewish  Economy  and  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
first  lost  its  influence  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era^ 
the  second  still  remains  as  the  great  unbelieving 
power  at  war  with  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  and  op- 
posed to  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

Doctor. — And  you  expect  the  present  Sunday 
movement  to  be  the  great  instrument  which  Provi- 
dence will  use  in  taking  away  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ? 

Mr.  Charity. — I  expect  that  the  great  movement 
of  the  British  race  which  has  led  the  British  work- 
man to  question  every  institution  of  society  and  the 
utility  of  every  organism,  convention  and  ecooomy  of 
his  country  is  destined  by  Eternal  Providence  to  work 
on  until  it  has  spread  itself  from  land  to  land,  and 
from  race  to  race,  and  undermined  every  system  of 
evil  amongst  men,  leaving  the  Gospel  to  contend 
with  the  evil  of  the  individual  maj^i  alone,  and  so  to 
prepare  the  way  for  Him  to  work  who  will  make  all 
things  anew. 
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VI. 


THE    GENERAL   PRINCIPLBS.      AND    THE   END  OF 
THE   WORK. 

My  work,  as  the  writer  of  ''Sunday,  the  Rest  of 
Labour/'  is  now  completed.  It  was  my  object  to 
illustrate  the  fact,  and  to  expound  the  principles  of 
the  origin  and  the  nature  of  a  great  social  phenome- 
non which  is  manifesting  itself  to  the  world,  and  is 
destined  to  change  the  whole  character  of  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  British  race,  and  to  shew  that  men 
may  be  Christians,  and  true  Christians,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term  under  this  change.  In  fulfilling  my 
object,  I  proposed  to  consider  the  important  ques- 
tion, whether  man  may  not  be  truly  religious  without 
being  connected  with  any  religious  system.  And 
whether  they  may  not  be  true  Christians  without 
being  in  communion  with  any  religious  organism,  or 
any  Church  system  whatever ;  and  I  have  endeavoured 
to  carry  out  this  purpose  in  the  book,  by  shewing — 

That  a  day  of  Rest  is  a  part  of  the  Divine  constitu- 
tion of  the  economy  of  human  life. 

That  the  physical  benefit—the  recreation  of  the 
energies  of  the  man  of  toil  was  the  immediate  and 
the  direct  object  of  the  appointment  of  the  rest  of  the 
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seventh  daj,  and  of  its  reappointment  in  the  Hebrew 
economy. 

That  a  Sunday  rest  from  labour  was  a  part  of  the 
Heathen  economy  of  Britain^  and  a  remnant  of  the 
original  Aest  of  the  seventh  day. 

That  every  man  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  spend  the 
Best  according  to  the  convictions  of  his  own  mind^ 
subject  to  such  restrictions  as  control  his  activity 
on  every  other  day. 

That  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day^  as  a  day  of 
worship  is  wholly  and  entirely  an  invention  of  the 
Church  for  her  own  purposes. 

That  the  rest  of  the  Lord's  day  is  a  political  pro- 
viaon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  as  the  state  reli- 
gion of  the  Constantinian  Boman  empire. 

That  the  sacred  character  of  the  Lord's  day  is  in 
every  respect,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an 
invention  of  the  British  Beformed  Churches. 

That  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  religious 
day,  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  religion  of 
God  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

That  the  Church  system  is  wholly  and  entirely  a 
human  invention,  and  that  it  was  so  regarded  by  the 
Fathers  its  founders. 

That  Public  worship  is  wholly  and  entirely  a 
human  device,  with  no  Divine  foundation,  nor  any 
Divine  sanction  whatsoever. 

That  a  Divinely  appointed  ministry  of  religion 
never  had  any  existence  in  our  world. 
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That  all  worship  aoceptaUe  to  Ood  is  spiritual  aad 
private,  without  any  outward  form  or  any  pub^  per* 
fbrmance* 

That  religion  is  a  life,  a  being,  and  not  an  institiition. 

That  any  man  may  be  religious,  without  beiag 
connected  with  any  instituticm  or  religious  system. 

That  the  religion  of  Ood  is  the  cultiyati<Hi  oi  that 
Divine  principle  which  the  Father  has  implanted  in 
man — the  subjugation  of  the  flesh  to  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  by  the  help  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  &vour 
of  God,  and  the.  continual  assimilation  of  the  luiman 
to  the  Divine  nature. 

That  our  popular  religion  has  £Etiled,  and  does  now 
fail  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  society,  and 
the  Divine  health  of  the  world. 

That  this  religion  does  not  pretend  to  cultivate  the 
internal  nature  of  man,  but  merely  to  throw  a  Divine 
covering  over  its  impurity  and  corruption;  and 
therefore  that  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  society 
will  improve  under  its  influence,  or  that  the  W(^ld 
would  really  grow  better  under  its  operation. 

That  selfishness,  subtlety,  cunning,  craft,  deceit, 
emulation,  fraud,  strife,  and  deception,  are  carried  on 
and  practised  in  the  world  now  equally  as  much  as 
they  were  five  hundred  years  ago. 

That  the  Gospel  is  not  a  system  of  religion,  but  a 
revelation  of  the  principles  of  Divine  wisdom,  de- ' 
signed  to  teach  men  to  lead  a  religious  life  in  the 
best  way  and  in  the  most  perfect  manuer» 
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Hiat  the  Gk>8pel  is  a  STstem  of  ipiritiLal  principles, 
and  not  a  religions  organism^  a  clinrch* 

That  the  Gospel  is  opposed  to  all  consecrated 
l^aeesy  and  repudiates  erery  idea  of  a  house  of  Ood. 

That  the  Author  of  the  Gospel  did  not  appoint  any 
successive  ministering  order  of  teachers  of  its  Divine 

WtSaOin. 

That  the  Gospel  is  not  a  system  of  morality,  but  a 
revelation  of  spiritual  principles  constituting  a  new 
eoltiuie  oi  the  inner  life  or  heart  of  man — ^producing 
a  right  activity  both  towards  God  and  man. 

Hiat  the  great  end  and  object  of  the  Gtispel  is  to  give 
to  man  a  right  disposition,  and  a  right  activity  to- 
wards his  fellow  man,  and  so  eventually  to  regenerate 
society  and  to  renovate  the  world. 

That  in  the  cultivation  ot  this  disposition^  and  in 
the  performance  of  this  activity,  there  is  a  continual 
approximation  of  the  man  to  the  likeness  of  God,  and 
the  whole  preparation  of  his  being  for  spending  an 
et^nity  of  existence  with  Gk)d. 

That  Jesus  Christ  is  the  perfect  example  of  all  that 
is  good,  all  that  is  excellent,  all  that  is  Gt>dlike,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  Christian,  and 
to  fit  him  for  the  future  life  of  the  just,  the  good,  and 
the  blessed. 

That  as  the  Gxwpel  is  a  Divine  provision  for  the 
culture  of  the  heart,  the  inner  being  of  man,  his  ap- 
petites, his  propensities,  his  ^positions,  his  thoughts. 
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and  his  will,  we  have  everj  reason  to  'believe  that  it 
will  eventually  regenerate  the  man,  improve  society, 
promote  a  feeling  of  universal  friendship,  happiness, 
and  enjoyment,  and  renovate  the  world  by  establish- 
*  ing  the  kingdom  of  Gkxl  upon  earth. 

If,  as  I  believe,  we  have  established  the  truth  of 
these  positions,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  every  true  disciple  of 
Jesus,  of  every  true  lover  of  his  country,  and  of  every 
man  who  wishes  well  to  the  human  race,  not  to 
oppose  this  change,  nor  yet  to  leave  it  to  work  its  own 
way  entirely  alone,  but  so  to  accommodate  the  outer 
expression  of  the  religious  life  of  society  to  its  nature 
and  character,  and  so  to  direct  its  working  as  to  enable 
it  to  lead  the  world  to  the  semblance  of  that  mystic 
City  in  which  the  great  Oospel  Seer  beheld  no  tem- 
ple, because  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb 
are  the  temple  thereof. 

Li  performing  my  chosen  task  I  have  uniformly 
sought  to  maintain  a  perfect  neutrality  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  change.  I  have  neither  endeavoured  to 
retard  its  steps,  nor  to  hasten  its  progress.  I  am 
myself  a  churchman,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  at 
present  to  attend  upon  the  public  worship  of  my 
country.  To  say  that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
change  would  be  to  say  that  I  am  totally  unfit  either 
to  inquire  into  its  origin  or  to  expound  the  principles 
of  its  character  and  the  nature  of  its  operation. 
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In  the  composition  of  this  work  I  have  done  what 
1  feel  to  be  my  duty,  and  I  leave  the  book  to  do  its 
own  appointed  work,  while  the  writer  remains  what  he 
wishes  to  be  until  that  work  is  done^  undistinguished 
and  undistinguishable  from  his  fellow  men. 

If  the  principles  of  this  book  are  false,  it  will  fall 
to  the  ground  beneath  the  weight  of  its  own  iniquity : 
but  if  the  several  positions  of  the  work  are  true,  it 
will  be  like  a  stone  thrown  into  the  ocean,  silently 
but  surely,  spreading  out  its  wavy  circles  wider  and 
still  wider,  until  the  subject  has  moved  the  whole 
body  of  the  universal  waters  of  human  society. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  like  leaven,  which 

A  woman  took,  and  hid  in  three  measures 

Of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened. 

Jesus. 


THE   END. 
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